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English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  community,  and  workplace,  and  in  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  20-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Macbeth  (Harcourt  Canada)  (Module  5) 

• the  novel  Lord  of  the  Flies  (Module  7) 

• the  play  The  Glass  Menagerie  (Module  6) 

• access  to  a feature  film  you  will  select  from  an  approved  list  (Module  6) 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (notebook  or  a folder  on  your  computer) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 


trategies  for  Completing  This  Course 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,^away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  20-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  within  each  section,  you’ll  often  be  instructed  to  work  with  a 
partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get 
much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family 
member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems 
arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and  occasionally  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully;  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  This  approach  will  ensure  that  you 
are  prepared  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that 
you’ll  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to 
review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  20-1. 
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There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 
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You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  a text. 


Develop,  use,  or  learn  a strategy  to 
accomplish  some  goal. 


Refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Be  sure  you’ve  mastered  the  basics  in  a 
mechanical  aspect  of  writing  like  grammar, 
spelling,  or  punctuation. 


Use  the  Internet  (optional). 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  20- 1 Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  or 
the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations 
CD-ROM. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  20-1  Audio  CD. 
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The  Media  and  You 


ection  2 


The  Art  of  Persuasion 


ection  3 
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The  Research  Paper 


As  you’re  confronted  with  the  vast  amount  of 
information  available  now,  you’ll  need  to  look  at 
it  critically  to  sift  fact  from  opinion,  accuracy 
from  inaccuracy,  and  currency  from  obsolescence. 
You’ll  also  need  to  be  able  to  locate  reliable 
information  and  use  it  effectively  in  your  own 
speaking  and  writing.  The  material  in  this 
module  should  help  you  handle  the  data  overload 
and  become  a more  discriminating  consumer  of 
information. 


Overview 


Are  you  overwhelmed  at  times  by  the  amount  of 
information  available  to  you?  The  twenty-first 
century,  more  than  any  other  time  in  history,  is 
an  era  of  information.  Today,  you  can  easily 
access  a huge  amount  of  information  from 
sources  such  as  books,  magazines,  radio,  TV,  and 
the  Internet.  Information  is  everywhere,  but  how 
do  you  locate  what  you  need? 

This  module  focuses  on  managing  information. 


Module  Overview 
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How  do  you  form  your  opinions  and  shape  your 
beliefs?  Do  you  believe  that  eating  meat  is  wrong 
or  that  preserving  the  forests  is  right?  Do  you 
think  that  free  health  care  is  important?  In  the 
future,  how  will  you  vote? 

Your  family  and  friends  have  definitely  influenced 
the  way  you  think,  feel,  talk,  and  act.  Still, 
whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  many  of  your 
opinions  and  beliefs  are  shaped  by  the  mass 
media.  Every  day  you  come  into  contact  with 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  messages  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  on  billboards  and 
signs,  on  the  radio  and  television,  and  on  the 
Internet.  Even  when  you  may  be  trying  to  escape 
the  hustle  of  the  world  by  reading  a book, 
listening  to  music,  or  going  to  a movie,  you’re 
receiving  subtle  (and  sometimes  not-so-subtle) 
messages. 


In  this  section,  you’ll  think  about  the  impact  of 
the  mass  media  and  advertising  on  your  life. 
When  you’ve  finished  the  section,  you  should  be 
able  to  identify  and  explain  the  numerous 
techniques  used  in  advertising.  The  module 
should  also  help  you  become  a more  critical 
reader,  listener,  and  viewer  of  the  mass  media. 
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The  past  century  has  seen  revolutionary  changes  in  communication.  Think  for  a 
moment  about  how  people  received  news  in  the  past  compared  to  how  you  receive 
news  today. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  In  1815,  Napoleon  was  finally  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in 
Belgium  by  an  army  led  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  If  you  lived  in  London, 
England,  at  that  time,  how  would  you  have  learned  of  the  news  of  this  victory? 

Anita:  Belgium  and  England  aren’t  very  far  apart.  They’re  only  separated  by  the 
English  Channel. 

Roger:  Wellington  would  have  sent  dispatches  to  London.  Then  the  news  would 
have  travelled  by  word-of-mouth,  I suppose. 


Tashi:  I’ll  bet  that  the  news  of  this  battle  travelled  pretty  fast.  You’d  probably  have 
heard  about  it  a day  or  two  later,  maybe  from  someone  in  the  military  or 
government. 

Anita:  And  the  newspapers  would  likely  have  published  the  story  within  a day  or 
two. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  have  taken  for  the  news  of 
Napoleon’s  defeat  to  reach  Canada? 

Roger:  Weeks  probably.  As  long  as  it  would  take  for  a sailing  ship  to  travel  from 
England  to  Canada.  If  it  was  winter,  people  might  have  had  to  wait  until  spring 
for  the  news. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Now  think  about  the  terrorist  attack  in  the  United  States  on 

September  11,  2001.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  this  attack?  How  did  you  learn 
of  it? 

Tashi:  I heard  it  on  the  radio.  The  station  interrupted  a song  to  announce  the 
news.  It  was  probably  only  a minute  or  two  after  the  first  plane  hit  the  first 
tower. 

Anita:  We  had  the  TV  on  at  home.  I saw  the  second  plane  hit  the  second  tower.  I 
watched  the  towers  crumble. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Even  though  New  York  City  is  thousands  of  miles  away,  you  heard 
the  news  within  minutes,  and  you  may  have  watched  some  of  events  as  they 
happened.  These  days,  information  is  available  almost  instantly.  This  huge 
change  forces  us  to  see  how  advanced  media  technology  has  altered  our 
society. 


Today,  if  you  live  in  the  developed  areas  of  the  world,  you  expect  to  know  something 
as  soon  as  it  happens.  When  people  get  information  quickly,  they  can  act  on  it. 
Political  and  military  leaders,  economic  experts,  corporate  executives,  stock  traders— 
everyone  relies  on  getting  accurate  information  rapidly  so  that  they  can  make 
decisions  and  take  action. 


mass  media 


the  various  means 
of  communicating 
with  large  masses 
of  people;  for 
example,  radio, 
television,  the 
Internet, 
newspapers,  and 
magazines 


Much  of  the  information  that  people  depend  on  comes  through  the  mass  media. 
Throughout  the  past  200  years,  the  mass  media  have  caused  tremendous  changes  in 
the  personal  lives  of  individuals.  Like  the  improvements  in  mass  transportation, 
improvements  in  communication  have  changed  society  in  many  ways. 

1.  Can  you  think  of  some  ways  that  modern  improvements  in  communication  have 
benefited  people’s  lives— and  ways  in  which  they’ve  caused  problems  for  people? 

a.  Suggest  a few  ways  in  which  the  changes  have  been  beneficial. 
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b.  Now  suggest  a few  problems  the  changes  have  created. 


f Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  1 on  page  152.  J 


You  may  feel  that  because  the  mass  media  are  a familiar  part  of  your  daily  life, 
you’re  aware  of  their  impact  on  you.  However,  most  people  have  come  to  accept  the 
presence  of  the  mass  media  without  seriously  considering  their  effect  on  society  or 
on  their  lives.  Whether  you’re  aware  of  it  or  not,  the  mass  media  influence  the  way 
you  behave,  think,  vote,  and  spend  your  money. 

2.  How  do  you  think  the  mass  media  have  influenced  the  way  you  behave  and 
think?  Get  together  with  a study  partner  and  brainstorm  ideas.  You  should  be 
able  to  come  up  with  quite  a long  list. 

3.  Think  some  more  about  the  mass  media.  Which  of  the  following  statements  are 
true? 


a.  News  stories  consist  of  factual 
information. 

b.  The  government  controls  and 
regulates  the  media. 

c.  Most  media  (newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  TV  stations) 
serve  the  public  welfare. 

d.  Television  news  is  factual  and  comprehensive. 

e.  In  a time  of  crisis  (such  as  war,  disaster,  or  a terrorist  attack),  the  media  can 
be  depended  on  for  reliable  information. 

f.  The  media  respects  people’s  privacy  and  withholds  personal  information  from 
the  public. 

g.  When  a public  issue  is  being  debated,  the  media  present  all  points  of  view. 


J Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  1 on  page  153.  k 


The  Internet,  itself  part  of  the  mass  media,  is  a good  source  of  information  about 
media  issues.  For  a start,  visit  the  Media  Awareness  Network  website  at  the  following 
address  and  see  what  you  can  discover. 

http://www.media-awareness.ca/ 


Who  Owns  the  Mass  Media? 


The  mass  media  are  typically  owned  by  individuals  and  corporations.  Most  television 
stations  and  many  radio  stations  are  part  of  networks  that  are  privately  owned.  In 
Canada,  two  corporations  own  most  of  the  large  daily  newspapers  as  well  as  two 
television  networks.  Some  media  corporations  own  many  types  of  media 
(newspapers,  magazines,  radio  stations,  television  networks,  and  movie  production 
and  distribution  companies)  in  many  different  countries. 

Publicly  owned  broadcasting  also  exists  in  many  countries.  In  Canada,  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  which  includes  both  television  and  radio  stations,  is  a 
Crown  corporation  (owned  by  the  Government  of  Canada).  In  the  United  States,  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System  (PBS)  is,  as  its  name  states,  publicly  owned.  The  BBC  in 
Britain  is  also  publicly  owned. 


4.  What  is  the  main  difference  between  privately  owned  media  and  publicly  owned 
media? 

5.  Suggest  a few  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  a publicly  owned 
broadcasting  network.  If  possible,  brainstorm  ideas  with  a study  partner. 

6.  How  does  private  ownership  of  the  mass  media  affect  the  publishing  and 
broadcasting  of  information? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  154. 


propaganda 


opinions,  beliefs, 
and  ideas 
deliberately  spread 
often  by  distortion 
and  deception,  to 
further  a cause 


Can  the  mass  media  be  trusted  to 
present  unbiased  information?  You’ve 
likely  heard  a lot  about  propaganda,  the 
spreading  of  one-sided  messages 
designed  to  persuade  people  to  believe 
an  opinion  or  ideology.  When  you  think 
about  propaganda,  you  may  think  of 
people  like  Stalin,  whose  Communist 
dictatorship  in  the  Soviet  Union  was 
maintained  for  almost  thirty  years  in 
large  part  by  controlling  the  media  and 
spreading  pro-Stalinist  messages. 

7.  What  other  twentieth-century 
dictators  are  famous  for  using 
propaganda  to  gain  control  of  their 
nations?  Tty  to  suggest  at  least  four 
or  five. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  154. 
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The  word  propaganda  has  an  extremely  negative  connotation  because  of  its 
association  with  totalitarian  regimes.  However,  whenever  someone  or  some  group  is 
systematically  spreading  ideas  to  promote  a cause,  they’re  spreading  propaganda. 
Sometimes,  the  cause  is  a worthwhile  one. 


Can  you  think  of  some  examples 
of  positive  propaganda? 


And  commericals  the 
government  runs  that 
promote  healthy  lifestyles? 


Good  examples.  Governments 
and  organizations  use 
propaganda  to  promote  a lot 
of  causes. 


I've  also  seen  church  groups 
run  ads  encouraging  parents  to 
spend  more  time  with  their 
children. 


And  there  are  others  asking 
people  to  become  mentors  and 
help  disadvantaged  children. 


In  World  War  II,  the 
government  used  propaganda 
to  encourage  people  to  join 
the  Armed  Forces.  Some 
people  might  think  that  was 
good;  some  might  not. 


That's  true— another 
good  example. 


Propaganda  is  a very  powerful  tool.  Maybe  you’ve  heard  the  story  of  a man  from 
Britain  who  designed  posters  during  World  War  I to  convince  men  to  join  the  army. 
In  one  of  his  posters,  he  depicted  a father  sitting  comfortably  in  his  favourite 
armchair  with  his  son  on  his  knee.  The  boy  is  looking  up  at  his  father  and  asking, 
“Daddy,  what  did  you  do  in  the  Great  War?”  The  power  of  this  message  was  so 
strong  that  the  designer  himself  subsequently  enlisted! 


Section  1 : The  Media  and  You 


8.  Following  are  four  posters  from  a time  when  illustrations  of  this  sort  were  one  of 
the  most  potent  forms  of  propaganda  available.  Examine  them  and  respond  to  the 
questions  that  follow  them. 


a.  Discuss  the  possible  messages  portrayed  by  each  poster. 

b.  What  visual  techniques  do  you  think  were  used  to  sway  people’s  attitudes 
and  ideas? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  1 on  page  155. 


Because  of  the  negative  connotations  of  the  word  propaganda,  most  organizations 
prefer  to  call  their  efforts  to  send  positive  messages  to  the  public  by  another  name — 
public  relations.  Virtually  every  large  corporation  and  every  government  has  PR 
experts  whose  job  it  is  to  handle  the  mass  media  and  ensure  that  any  news 
concerning  the  organization  is  presented  favourably. 

When  an  organization  faces  negative  publicity  from  a mistake  or  scandal,  the  public- 
relations  staff  attempt  to  manipulate  the  publicity  by  putting  a positive  “spin”  on  it. 
For  example,  they  may  interpret  the  situation  in  a way  that  minimizes  the 
organization’s  fault  or  responsibility.  They  may  emphasize  the  organization’s 
competence  and  concern  for  public  welfare. 

9.  a.  Most  people  accept  that  public  relations  and  spin  control  are  necessary  ways 
for  organizations  to  deal  with  the  mass  media.  What  similarities  do  you  see 
between  traditional  propaganda  and  modern  public  relations? 

b.  Do  you  see  any  differences  between  the  two?  If  so,  explain  what  they  are. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  1 on  page  156. 


Both  propaganda  and  public  relations  attempt  to  influence 
people  before  they’ve  had  the  chance  to  consider  other 
opinions  or  examine  proof.  Today,  the  easiest  way  to  spread 
propaganda  is  to  use  the  mass  media. 

For  more  information  about  public  relations,  turn  to  your 
English  Language  Arts  Audio  CD  and  listen  in  on  the 
classroom  discussion  on  the  track  titled  “Public  Relations.” 

10.  Suppose  that  you  controlled  a television  network,  a news 
magazine,  and  several  large  daily  newspapers  in  cities 
across  Canada.  Suggest  a few  specific  ways  that  you 
could  exert  influence  during  an  election.  If  you  can, 
brainstorm  ideas  with  a friend. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  1 on  page  156. 


Section  1 : The  Media  and  You 


To  better  read  and  understand  propaganda,  you  must  be  able  to  think  critically.  This 
involves  being  able  to  separate  facts  from  opinions — something  you  looked  at  briefly 
in  Module  1 . You  may  think  that  the  news  you  read  and  hear  consists  mainly  of 
facts.  However,  if  you  read  or  listen  carefully,  you’ll  see  that  much  of  the  news  is 
actually  made  up  of  opinion  and  speculation. 

Since  information  can  be  broadcast  so  rapidly  today,  very  few  facts  may  be  known  at 
the  time  the  event  occurs.  For  example,  the  mass  media  began  to  broadcast  the  news 
of  the  terrorist  attack  on  September  11,  2001,  as  soon  as  it  happened.  However,  very 
little  factual  information  was  available  immediately. 

11.  What  kind  of  information  is  used  to  supplement  the  facts  of  a news  story?  How 
do  news  broadcasts  fill  in  the  time  during  elections  or  crisis  situations  when 
many  people  are  watching  television  for  hours?  Think  about  some  broadcasts 
you’ve  watched  or  listened  to  and  list  a few  of  the  techniques  used  by  the  media 
to  fill  time  gaps. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  156. 


If  you  were  watching  television  on  September  11,  2001,  you  would  have  seen  a lot  of 
interviews  with  survivors,  witnesses,  rescue  workers,  political  and  military  leaders, 
and  various  experts.  Many  of  these  people  sounded  very  authoritative  as  they  spoke; 
however,  in  many  cases,  they  were  giving  opinions  rather  than  facts. 

As  a result,  a lot  of  misinformation  was  broadcast  and  published.  For  example, 
initially  it  was  thought  that  over  10  000  people  had  died  in  this  attack.  Weeks  later,  a 
more  accurate  count  showed  that  approximately  3000  people  had  died.  Perhaps  even 
worse  was  the  speculation  about  who  was  responsible  for  the  attack  and  whether  the 
attacks  would  continue. 

The  spreading  of  inaccurate  information  during  a crisis  can  result  in  widespread  fear 
and  even  panic.  Consequently,  it’s  extremely  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  facts  and  opinions  or  speculation. 

A fact,  you’ll  recall,  is  a piece  of  information  that’s  true  and  capable  of  being 


statement  of 
fact 


an  assertion  that 
can  be  proven  true 
or  false 


an  assertion  that 
expresses  a 
personal  viewpoint 
or  judgement 


statement  of 
opinion 


verified;  a statement  of  fact  is  an  assertion  that  can  be  proven  true  or  false.  A 
statement  of  fact  may,  then,  unlike  a fact,  be  mistaken;  however,  it  can  be  shown  to 
be  in  error,  and  corrected. 

By  contrast,  an  opinion  is  a person’s  belief  or  judgement;  a statement  of  opinion  is 
an  assertion  that  cannot  be  proven  to  be  true  or  false  because  it  expresses  a personal 
viewpoint. 
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Here  are  two  examples: 

• Statement  of  fact:  The  Flames  are  in  first 
place.  (Note  that  this  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  it  can  easily  be  verified.  If  it’s 
proven  true,  it’s  a fact.) 

• Statement  of  opinion:  The  Flames  are  the 
most  exciting  team  in  the  NHL.  (This 
expresses  one  person’s  judgement.  It  can’t 
be  proven  true  or  false.) 

12.  The  following  statements  are  similar  to  some  you  may  have  seen  or  heard  in  the 
mass  media.  Based  on  your  observations  and  experience,  which  would  you  say 
are  statements  of  fact?  Which  are  statements  of  opinion?  Write  your  answers  in 
your  notebook. 

a.  Every  year  multiple  sclerosis  attacks  a number  of  young  people. 

b.  The  use  of  telecommunications  will  give  your  company  an  edge  over  its 
competitors. 

c.  An  attractive  appearance  ensures  corporate  success. 

d.  This  is  a makeup  that  does  more  than  look  terrific.  It  helps  give  you  back  the 
innocent  skin  you  were  born  with.  And  that’s  beautiful. 

e.  Isn’t  sharing  what  love  is  all  about? 

f.  It  wasn’t  until  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  century  that  wireless 
communication  was  developed. 

g.  Jeans  are  just  what  you  need  to  look  your  best. 

h.  Convenient  downtown  locations;  spacious,  elegant  rooms;  and  the  wide 
choice  of  fine  dining  will  make  a trip  both  memorable  and  rewarding. 

i.  Interest  rates  are  at  a thirty-year  low. 

j.  Driving  a sports  car  influences  your  insurance  rates. 

k.  At  the  opening  of  Parliament,  the  Governor  General  reads  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne. 

l.  Short-haired  dogs  are  nicer  than  the  long-haired  variety. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  156. 


Sometimes  it  can  be  tricky  saying  just  what  is  a statement  of 
fact  and  what  is  opinion.  For  instance,  in  the  list  you've  just 
worked  through,  look  at  sentence  c.  You  could  argue  that  a 
study  could  be  set  up  to  decide  whether  or  not  an  attractive 
appearance  ensures  success.  If  you  found  even  one  instance 
where  it  didn't,  you'd  have  proven  the  statement  wrong. 


And  that 
would  make  it 
a statement 
of  fact. 


That  would  be  the 
argument.  Keeping 
fact  and  opinion 
straight  can  become 
messy;  that  makes  it 
all  the  more  important 
that  you  stay  alert  to 
the  distinction. 


As  you’re  sorting  fact  from  opinion  in  the  mass  media,  keep  these  points  in  mind; 


• Statements  of  opinion,  as  you’ve  seen,  aren’t  always  prefaced  with  words  like 
“I  think”  or  “I  believe.”  Many  people  commonly  voice  opinions  as  though  they 
were  facts:  “Canadians  want  more  security  when  they  travel”  or  “Everyone 
opposes  higher  taxes.” 

When  you  hear  statements  like  these,  ask  yourself  whether  there’s  any 
evidence  to  support  these  generalizations.  How  does  the  speaker  know  what 
most  Canadians  want  or  think? 


j 


slant 


to  present 
something  from  a 
particular  point  of 
view 


• When  you  read  or  hear  a single  interview  in  which  someone  is  expressing  an 
opinion  or  discussing  an  issue,  ask  yourself  whether  you’re  getting  all  the 
information  that  you  need  to  form  your  own  opinion.  The  mass  media  aren’t 
obligated  to  present  all  sides  of  an  issue,  or  even  all  the  facts.  Stories  can  be 
slanted  to  present  a particular  point  of  view.  As  a critical  reader  and  listener, 
you  need  to  consider  the  information  carefully  to  understand  how  it  may  be 
biased. 

13.  What  questions  should  you  ask  about  the  information  you  receive  from  the 
mass  media?  Try  to  come  up  with  at  least  three. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  157. 
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Should  the  Mass  Media  Be  Regulated  or  Censored? 


In  a democratic  country,  where  freedom  of  speech  is  considered  a fundamental  right, 
most  of  the  mass  media  are  privately  owned  and  their  content  isn’t  controlled.  In 
Canada,  the  government  does  attempt  to  regulate  radio  and  television  through  the 
CRTC,  the  Canadian  Radio-television  and  Telecommunications  Commission.  The 
CRTC  controls  the  number  of  radio  and  TV  stations  in  Canada  and  how  they  operate, 
and  it  ensures  levels  of  Canadian  content  ."However,  with  the  advent  of  satellite 
dishes,  many  Canadians  are  able  to  watch  television  that  comes  from  the  United 
States  as  well  as  other  countries.  Therefore,  the  CRTC  now  has  less  control  over  what 
Canadians  see  and  hear. 

Governments  in  many  countries  regulate  the  advertising  of  some  products,  such  as 
tobacco,  liquor,  and  medical  drugs.  Furthermore,  most  countries  have  laws 
monitoring  the  publication  and  sale  of  some  types  of  information,  such  as 
pornography  or  racist  material. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  the  government  should  exert  more  control  over  the 
mass  media.  You  may  have  heard  parents  demanding  that  the  government  ban 
books,  censor  movies  and  TV  programs,  and  control  the  content  of  the  Internet. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  What  do  you  think?  Should  the  government  use  laws  to  control  the 
mass  media? 

Roger:  Well,  I certainly  feel  that  child  pornography  should  be  prohibited.  And 
anything  that  promotes  hatred  against  people  should  be  illegal. 

Tashi:  But  how  far  should  the  laws  go?  I mean,  people  have  the  right  to  do  and 
say  stuff  that  isn’t  really  hurting  others— even  if  most  people  don’t  like  what 
they  do  and  say.  That’s  what  a democracy  is  all  about.  Like,  what  about  adult 
pornography?  Should  it  be  banned?  And  are  statues  or  paintings  of  nudes  also 
examples  of  pornography? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Good  point.  It’s  not  always  easy  to  decide  what’s  acceptable  and 
what  should  be  illegal,  is  it? 


How  do  you  feel  about  this  issue?  Write  a response  in  your  journal  after 
considering  the  following  questions: 

• How  important  is  freedom  of  speech? 

• Do  you  believe  that  freedom  of  speech  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  mass  media  should  be  free  to  print  or  broadcast  absolutely  anything? 

• To  what  extent  (if  any)  should  the  mass  media  be  permitted  to  publish  or 
broadcast  material  that  contains  pornography,  violence,  profanity,  or  racial 
hatred? 


• Should  the  government  use  legislation  to  control  the  content  of  the  mass 
media? 


Those  who  own  and  operate  the  mass  media  believe  that  the  media  should  be 
regulated  in  two  ways:  by  the  marketplace  and  by  the  media  themselves.  Owners 
contend  that  if  people  complain  or  refuse  to  buy  a newspaper  or  magazine  or  watch 
a TV  channel,  the  targeted  medium  would  be  forced  to  change  or  it  would  go  out  of 
business.  This  is  an  example  of  control  through  the  marketplace. 

The  mass  media  also  attempt  to  regulate  themselves  through  several  organizations. 
For  example,  movies  and  some  TV  shows  have  labels  and  warnings  about  sex, 
violence,  and  profanity.  Advertising  is  regulated  through  several  groups,  such  as  the 
Advertising  Standards  Canada  and  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Have  you  ever  felt  upset  about  something  that  has  been  published  or  broadcast?  If 
you  have,  you  can  always  complain  directly  to  the  newspaper  or  magazine,  radio 
or  TV  station,  or  to  the  manufacturer  who’s  advertising  the  product.  In  Canada, 
you  also  can  voice  your  complaints  by  contacting  several  organizations.  Here  are 
some  websites  for  various  agencies  that  deal  with  complaints: 

Advertising  Standards  Canada:  www.adstandards.com/ 

Canadian  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus:  www.canadiancouncilbbb.ca 
Canadian  Radio-television  and  Telecommunications  Commission:  www.crtc.gc.ca 
Industry  Canada:  www.strategis.ic.gc.ca/ 
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tabloid 


a newspaper — 
usually  printed  on 
smaller  pages  than 
most  daily  papers— 
that  uses 

sensational  stories, 
headlines,  and 
photographs,  along 
with  questionable 
sources,  to  make 
sales 


editorial 


a newspaper  article 
that  presents  the 
opinions  of  the 
editor  or  publisher 


Owners,  editors,  and  managers  of  the  media  also  make 
choices  about  what  they  publish  or  broadcast.  Most  of  the 
stories  printed  in  tabloids,  for  example,  would  never  be 
printed  by  other  newspapers  and  magazines.  But 
information  may  be  censored  in  other  ways  too.  For 
example,  editors  and  owners  may  choose  to  publish 
editorials  that  support  some  issues  and  criticize  others. 
Furthermore,  some  news  stories  may  be  given  prominence 
whereas  others  may  be  given  less  time  and  attention.  If  you 
depend  on  a single  television  or  radio  station  or  one 
newspaper  for  your  news,  you  may  be  receiving  biased  and 
censored  information. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  1 and  2. 


Does  the  Public  Have  the  “Right  to  Know”? 

Another  issue  related  to  the  mass  media  concerns  the  democratic  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  access  to  information.  Do  people  have  the  right  to  know  everything? 
What  happens  in  a time  of  war  or  a crisis?  Do  political  and  military  leaders  or  the 
police  have  the  right  to  withhold  information  that  they  believe  jeopardizes  security? 
Should  the  justice  system  protect  the  names  of  young  offenders? 

14.  a.  What  problems  could  result  if  the  mass  media  had  access  to  all  information 
during  a war,  a criminal  investigation,  or  a crisis? 

b.  What  problems  arise  when  the  mass  media  are  denied  information  by  the 
military,  government,  or  judicial  system? 

If  possible,  discuss  these  questions  with  a study  partner  or  a small  group  and  see 
what  you  come  up  with. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  157.  j 


The  issue  of  the  public’s  right  to  know  also  relates  to  the  private  lives  of  famous 
people.  Is  it  possible  to  have  fame  without  having  to  live  in  the  public  eye? 
Obviously,  the  publicity  that  people  get  in  the  media  makes  them  celebrities. 
Without  this  publicity,  film  stars,  singers,  musicians,  artists,  and  athletes  would  be 
far  less  recognizable  and  would  earn  much  less  money.  Most  celebrities  are  very 
aware  of  how  dependent  they  are  on  the  media,  and  many  seek  media  attention 
through  frequent  public  appearances  and  publicity  stunts.  Ironically,  however,  the 
publicity  that  makes  people  famous  also  takes  away  their  privacy. 


Do  public  figures  and  celebrities  have  a 
right  to  privacy  in  their  personal  lives? 


Most  celebrities  want  publicity.  Look 
at  the  way  they  act  and  dress  to 
attract  attention. 


Well,  that's  probably  true  of  some  celebrities,  but  I've 
heard  stories  of  the  paparazzi  hounding  famous  people  with 
telephoto  camera  lenses  and  helicopters.  In  fact,  some 
people  believe  that  Princess  Diana's  death  was  partly 
caused  by  the  media  chasing  her. 


That's  right.  The  tabloids  will  tell  you  about  celebrities 
marriages,  affairs,  divorces,  kids,  drug  and  alcohol 
problems,  sicknesses,  sexual  behaviour— you  name  it. 


I think  the  mass  media  go 
too  far.  They  can  ruin 
someone's  career  or 
personal  life  by  publishing 
these  stories.  And  many 
of  them  aren't  even  true. 
Sometimes,  a newspaper 
will  be  sued  for  printing 
lies  about  a famous 
person,  but  the  damage 
has  still  been  done. 


Good  point.  How  would  you  feel 
about  this  issue  if  you  suddenly 
became  famous  and  the  media 
were  hounding  you? 
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Write  a response  in  your  journal  about  this  issue.  Here  are  some  questions  to 
think  about: 

• Do  you  enjoy  reading  about  celebrities?  Are  you  interested  in  their  personal 
lives? 

• Do  you  believe  that  public  figures  have  the  right  to  privacy  in  their  personal 
lives? 


What  do  you  believe  that  the  public  has  the  “right  to  know”  about  public 
figures? 

By  buying  the  publications  in  which  their  work  appears,  do  you  support 
photographers  and  reporters  who  spy  on  public  figures? 


Although  you  may  be  unaware  of  it,  the  mass  media  have  probably  invaded  your 
own  personal  life  at  some  point,  and  many  experts  are  concerned  that  with  modern 
technology,  information  about  you  may  be  gathered  with  or  without  your  consent. 
Because  information  is  collected  from  many  sources  and  stored  on  giant  databases, 
it’s  possible  to  learn  a great  deal  about  people’s  personal  lives  without  their 
knowledge  or  permission. 


15.  a.  List  the  kinds  of  information  that  might  be 
collected  about  an  ordinary  citizen  without 
his  or  her  knowledge  or  consent. 

b.  Suggest  a few  things  you  can  do  to  help 
protect  your  privacy  and  security  from 
those  who  may  want  to  gather  information 
and  use  it  without  your  consent. 

As  with  many  of  the  questions  in  this  lesson,  these 
would  be  good  issues  to  discuss  with  a study 
partner  or  a group. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  1 on  page  157. 


Section  1 : The  Media  and  You 
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paradox 


a situation  or 
statement  that 
appears  to  be 
contradictory  or 
inconsistent  yet  is, 
in  fact,  not 


The  prevalence  of  information  has  resulted  in  a 
paradox  in  modern  society.  (A  paradox,  you  should 
recall,  occurs  when  two  ideas  or  facts  appear  to 
contradict  each  other  but  are  both  true.)  Curiously, 
in  spite  of  the  vast  availability  of  information  on 
people’s  lives,  many  people  suffer  from  an  identity 
crisis.  They  feel  that  their  essential  sense  of  being— 
their  soul — is  lost  amidst  all  of  the  details.  They  may 
feel  that  no  one  really  knows  them  or  cares  about 
them.  They  feel  isolated  and  alienated  from  their 
own  society. 

The  writer  W.  H.  Auden  described  this  paradoxical 

situation  about  personal  information  in  his  famous  poem  “The  Unknown  Citizen.” 
You’ve  already  encountered  Auden — in  Module  3— when  you  read  his  poem  “The 
Average.”  “The  Unknown  Citizen”  is  supposedly  a tribute  to  a citizen  who  has  died. 
Perhaps  you  recognize  the  title’s  allusion  to  the  tombs  of  the  unknown  soldiers, 
which  have  been  erected  by  many  countries  following  the  world  wars. 

Read  “The  Unknown  Citizen”  now;  you’ll  find  it  in  the  Readings  section  of  the 
Appendix.  After  going  over  the  poem  at  least  twice,  respond  to  the  following 
question. 

16.  Do  you  recall  using  a chart  in  Module  3 to  respond  to  poetry?  Create  a chart  in 
your  notebook  similar  to  the  following  one,  and  note  your  responses  to  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  language  in  “The  Unknown  Citizen.” 


Thoughts 

Feelings 

Language 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  158. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you’re  interested  in  media  issues  and  in  the  influence  that  the  media  has  had 
on  people’s  lives,  you  might  want  to  view  some  videos  on  this  subject.  Perhaps 
your  teacher  has  access  to  them.  Media  and  Society  was  produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board  in  1987.  Dawn  of  the  Eye  is  a six-part  series  produced  jointly 
by  the  CBC  and  the  BBC  in  1996.  This  series  focuses  on  the  history  of  the  filming 
of  news  and  the  way  the  camera  has  affected  people  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Another  video  that  you  might  be  interested  in  is  Strangers  in  the  House  (NFB, 
1997),  which  explores  how  families  view  television.  These  videos  will  help  you 
understand  the  impact  of  the  mass  media  on  modern  society. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  three  important  issues  related  to  the  mass  media 
and  their  impact  on  your  life.  In  the  next  lesson  you’ll  look  at  specific  techniques 
employed  by  advertisers  to  influence  you  to  buy  and  use  their  products. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  3. 


Have  you  ever  thought  that  you’re  living  in  a world  obsessed  with  buying  the  latest 
products?  You  may  have  heard  a hit  song  from  the  80s  by  Madonna,  in  which  she 
sings,  “You  know  that  we’re  living  in  a material  world,  and  I’m  a material  girl.” 
Madonna’s  song  emphasizes  society’s  preoccupation  with  materialism— acquiring 
excess  material  goods.  In  many  ways,  this  preoccupation  seems  to  have  increased  in 
the  years  since  she  recorded  her  song. 


Advertisements  play  a major  role  in  convincing  consumers  to  buy  the  newest  and  the 
best.  Some  would  argue  that  people  have  lost  contact  with  traditional  values  such  as 
honesty,  self-sacrifice,  and  family.  Instead,  they’ve  put  their  efforts  into  the  pursuit  of 
possessions  and  personal  wealth. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  about  living  in  a material  world.  Here  are  some 
questions  you  might  consider: 

• How  important  do  you  feel  it  is  to  be  wealthy? 

• Do  you  enjoy  shopping? 

• Do  you  like  buying  new  clothes  and  products? 

• Do  you  think  it’s  important  to  be  fashionable  and  trendy? 

• Do  you  admire  people  who  are  fashionable  and  trendy,  and  ignore  people 
who  aren’t? 

• Do  your  friends  look  fashionable  and  stylish? 

• Do  you  believe  it’s  important  to  get  a good  job  so  that  you’ll  be  able  to  buy 
a lot  of  things? 

• Do  you  hope  to  marry  someone  who  has  a lot  of  money? 


Is  this  debate  over  materialism  a new  one?  Not  at 
all.  You’re  now  going  to  look  back  to  the  early 
nineteenth  century  at  a poem  that  expresses  one 
person’s  protest  against  a society  caught  up  in  the 
pursuit  of  material  possessions.  As  you  read  this 
poem,  “The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us”  by 
William  Wordsworth,  consider  how  the  poet  uses 
imagery  to  convey  his  ideas. 
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The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us 


The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers: 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a sordid  boon! 
This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 

It  moves  us  not.— Great  God!  I’d  rather  be 
A Pagan  suckled  in  a creed  outworn; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 


1.  What  are  your  reactions  to  Wordsworth’s  poem?  Once  again,  make  a chart  and 
use  it  to  respond  to  this  poem. 


Did  you  notice  that  Wordsworth’s  poem  has  fourteen  lines?  As  you  probably  recall 
from  Module  3,  this  poem  is  a sonnet.  Many  sonnets  are  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
octave  (the  first  eight  lines)  and  the  sestet  (the  last  six  lines) . These,  you  should 
remember,  are  called  Italian,  or  Petrarchan,  sonnets. 

Usually  in  an  Italian  sonnet  there’s  a significant  difference  between  the  octave  and 
the  sestet.  The  poet  may  change  the  focus,  style,  and  message  of  the  poem.  For 
example,  the  octave  may  pose  a problem  and  the  sestet  may  resolve  it.  Now  think 
about  Wordsworth’s  message. 

2.  a.  Who  is  the  speaker  in  the  poem?  Describe  the  situation  the  speaker  is  in. 
(Since  Wordsworth  was  male,  and  there’s  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was 
deliberately  adopting  a persona  in  his  poem,  from  now  on  the  speaker  will  be 
referred  to  as  he.) 

b.  In  the  octave,  the  speaker  of  the  poem  says  “we  are  out  of  tune.”  How  do  you 
interpret  these  words? 


Section  1 : The  Media  and  You 
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d. 


In  the  second  line  he  says  “Getting  and 
spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers.”  What 
does  this  line  mean? 

In  the  sestet,  Wordsworth  shifts  the  focus  of 
his  poem  from  society  at  large  to  himself. 

He  tells  his  audience  he’d  rather  live  in 
another  age  and  time — as  a “Pagan  suckled 
in  a creed  outworn.” 

(1)  What  does  he  mean  by  this? 


(2)  In  the  context  of  its  day,  this  line 
would  sound  perfectly  acceptable  to  all 
Wordsworth’s  readers.  In  your  opinion,  is  this  still  true  today?  Explain  your 
response. 


You’ve  thought  about  literary  allusions  in  previous  modules — notably  Module  2. 
Allusions  in  literature,  you’ll  recall,  are  usually  references  to  people  or  events  in 
history,  literature,  mythology,  or  popular  culture. 

When  you  come  across  allusions  in  poetry,  what  strategies  do  you  use  to  determine 
their  meaning?  Writers  use  allusions  to  make  comparisons  and  create  imagery.  A 
dictionary  or  encyclopedia  will  often  help  you  to  understand  an  allusion. 

e.  In  the  last  two  lines  of  the  sonnet,  Wordsworth 
makes  reference  to  figures  from  Greek  mythology. 

Can  you  identify  the  source  of  the  following 
allusions? 

(1)  Proteus 

(2)  Triton 


f.  According  to  Wordsworth,  what  were  the  values  that  dominated  society  at  the 
time  he  wrote  this  poem? 


g.  Do  you  think  that  society  today  has  the  same  values  as  Wordsworth’s? 
Explain  your  ideas. 

h.  Do  you  think  your  own  personal  values  more  closely  resemble  Wordsworth’s 
or  those  he  criticizes?  Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  159. 
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In  spite  of  how  you  might  feel  about  materialism,  buying  and  selling  are  here  to  stay. 
And  a big  part  of  the  business  world  is  advertising.  Does  advertising  influence  your 
life?  Think  about  the  following  questions,  and,  if  possible,  discuss  them  with  a 
partner: 

• Are  there  any  magazine  advertisements  pinned  up  in  your  room  or  in  your 
school  locker?  If  so,  what  aspects  of  them  are  appealing  to  you? 


• Do  you  own  any  clothing  that  advertises?  Why  would  the  manufacturer  want 
you  to  wear  these  clothes? 


• What’s  your  favourite  TV  commercial?  Why?  Which  commercial  do  you  dislike 
the  most?  Why? 

• How  much  attention  do  you  pay  to  advertisements?  Do  you  change  the  channel 
when  commercials  come  on?  What  about  ads  in  magazines?  Do  you  ever  give 
them  more  than  just  a glance? 


• Do  you  ever  find  yourself  humming  or  singing  a tune  from  a commercial? 
Which  ones? 


• How  do  advertisements  influence  your  choice  of  products  to  purchase? 

Advertising  is  something  you  may  encounter  dozens  of  times  a day.  Reading 
magazines  and  newspapers,  watching  television,  listening  to  the  radio,  driving  along 
the  highway,  riding  a bus— you  see  ads  everywhere. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  Why  do  businesses  advertise? 

Roger:  Ads  provide  information.  They  tell  you  what’s  out  there. 

Anita:  That’s  right.  Without  advertising,  how  would  you  even  know  who’s  selling 
what? 


Mrs.  Davonne:  True.  Advertising  gives  you  a lot  of  information.  Through 

advertising,  you  learn  about  new  products  and  new  businesses  and  services. 
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Kai:  If  you  look  at  ads  carefully,  you  can  compare  products  so  that  you  get  the  best 
product  for  your  money. 

Anita:  But  ads  also  persuade  you  to  buy.  They  try  to  get  your  attention  and  then 
make  you  think  that  their  product  or  service  is  something  you  need. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  And  that’s  a challenge  for  advertisers  because  many  products  are 
essentially  the  same.  These  so-called  parity  products  often  have  very  few 
differences  in  quality  or  in  the  way  they’re  made. 

Roger:  Yeah,  like  toothpaste  or  shampoo.  Maybe  the  colour  is  different  or  the 
flavour  or  smell,  but  is  one  brand  really  different  from  another?  The  biggest 
difference  is  probably  in  the  packaging. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Exactly.  In  an  economic  system  based  on  competition,  advertising 
plays  an  important  role.  But  as  a consumer  you  need  to  be  aware  of  how  ads 
work  so  that  you  can  make  informed  choices. 


Advertising  competes  for  your  attention.  Using  a vast  array  of  techniques  and 
gimmicks,  ads  promise  you,  the  consumer,  everything  from  fewer  cavities  to 
popularity  to  making  your  dreams  come  true.  In  the  world  of  advertising,  anything 
and  everything  can  be  bought. 

The  main  difficulty  is  that  sometimes  consumers  are  deceived.  How  many  times  have 
you  seen  great-looking  hamburgers  on  television,  only  to  find  them  pretty  ordinary  in 
real  life?  Have  you  ever  been  disappointed  after  purchasing  a product  based  on  an 
advertisement’s  appeal? 

Now  that  most  people  have  remote  control  devices  as  well  as  cable  TV  or  satellite 
dishes,  the  market  for  people’s  attention  has  become  fierce.  Commercials  have 
become  very  expensive  to  make,  even  more  sometimes  than  the  television  programs 
they  sponsor;  and  advertisers  don’t  rely  on  people  changing  channels  or  hitting  the 
“mute”  button  during  the  commercials.  Because  there  are  more  channels  and  more 
choices,  advertisers  have  to  be  competitive  to  convince  you  to  open  your  wallet  for 
them. 

How  can  consumers  gain  a better  understanding  of  how  advertising  works? 

3.  Think  about  some  advertisements  you’ve  seen  recently  in  magazines  or  on 
television.  Do  they  contain  propaganda  that  you  consider  to  be  positive?  Make  a 
list  of  a few  ads  that  you  believe  provide  a positive  message. 


4.  In  our  society,  it’s  virtually  impossible  to  escape  the  effect  of  advertising.  You’re 
continually  being  bombarded  with  messages  vying  for  your  attention  to  buy  this 
or  that  product.  Make  a list  of  ways  that  advertisers  reach  the  public.  To  give  you 
the  idea,  the  list  has  been  started  for  you.  As  before,  this  would  be  a good 
activity  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 
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People  are  often  suspicious  of  advertising, 
especially  when  they’re  aware  of  certain 
statistics.  In  1997,  manufacturers  spent 
US$185  billion  on  advertising  in  the  United 
States  alone  (and,  undoubtedly,  that  figure 
has  grown  substantially  since).  For  every 
hour  that  you  watch  TV,  you’ll  see  12  to  20 
minutes  of  ads,  depending  on  the  time  of 
day  and  the  program.  During  huge  events, 
such  as  the  Superbowl,  advertisers  may  pay 
more  than  Can$2  million  for  a thirty-second 
advertising  slot. 


To  make  the  best  use  of  their  advertising  dollars,  marketing  specialists  and 
advertisers  study  the  attitudes  of  the  audience  by  means  of  sampling  techniques  and 
interviews,  and  they  test  audience  response  through  various  kinds  of  polls  and 
surveys.  In  all  probability,  at  some  time  you  or  your  parents  have  been  asked  to 
participate  in  a telephone  poll  in  which  you’ve  answered  questions  about  your 
spending  or  TV  viewing  habits. 

Today,  market  research  is  easier  than  ever.  Your  spending  can  be  tracked  through 
your  credit  cards  and  through  your  purchases  since  most  products  that  you  buy  have 
a UPC  code  (Universal  Product  Code)  on  them.  It’s  relatively  easy  for  businesses  to 
learn  how  and  where  people  are  spending  their  money. 

Through  such  an  in-depth  analysis  of  your  behaviour,  researchers  learn  about  your 
wants,  fears,  and  spending  habits.  Once  these  are  known,  you’re  vulnerable  to  the 
elaborate  campaigns  advertisers  stage  to  manipulate  your  attitudes.  Turn  now  to  the 
track  titled  “Market  Research”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD,  and 
listen  to  the  discussion  about  market  research  and  advertising.  Then  respond  to  the 
question  that  follows. 

5.  Have  you  ever  inadvertently  helped  market  researchers?  Can  you  think  of  some 
ways  that  researchers  have  obtained  information  about  you  and  your  family?  If 
so,  identify  them. 


Advertisers  employ  agencies  that  conduct  demographic 
studies— studies  of  human  populations.  These  companies 
measure  the  viewing  habits  of  the  public  to  determine  the 
age,  sex,  income,  and  education  of  audiences.  This 
information  is  sold  to  advertisers  who  use  it  to  make 
decisions  about  when  to  schedule  their  commercials. 

The  same  techniques  advertisers  use  to  sell  goods  are  used 
in  politics  to  sell  candidates  and  issues.  Like  advertisers, 
political  experts  scientifically  select  their  appeals.  They 
market  candidates  by  using  favourable  images  along  with 
carefully  staged  productions,  planned  repetitions,  slogans 
on  billboards,  television  appearances,  cartoons,  charts, 
radio  ads,  newsletters,  and  interviews. 

Many  large  corporations  also  market  themselves  to  improve  their  public  image.  For 
example,  an  oil  company  might  advertise  itself  as  a corporation  that  cares  about  the 
environment.  A forestry  company  might  promote  its  commitment  to  planting  trees  so 
that  consumers  think  of  it  as  an  organization  that  cares  about  the  planet. 

6.  List  any  ads  that  you’ve  seen  that  are  designed  to  create  a favourable  image  for  a 
corporation  or  organization  rather  than  for  a specific  product. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  161. 


In  the  readings  section  of  the  Appendix,  you’ll  find  a short  article  by  media  critic 
Jean  Kilbourne.  “People  as  Products”  should  help  you  understand  the  relationship 
between  advertising,  the  mass  media,  and  you.  Read  it  now;  then  respond  to  the 
following  questions. 


7.  Jean  Kilbourne  claims  that  you  are  a product  that’s  being  delivered  to  advertisers 
by  the  mass  media.  Think  about  your  patterns  of  viewing,  listening,  and  reading. 
Are  you  a reliable  audience  for  some  advertisers? 

8.  Do  you  agree  with  Jean  Kilbourne’s  thesis  that  the  purpose  of  the  mass  media  is 
to  serve  advertisers?  Explain  your  response. 

9.  What  does  this  essay  suggest  about  the  types  of  new  television  programs  that  are 
created  and  the  kinds  of  new  magazines  that  are  published? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  2 on  page  161 . 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  the  influence  of  materialistic  values  on  our 
society  and  your  life.  You’ve  also  thought  about  some  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  advertising.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  look  at  some  specific  techniques  used  by  the 
advertising  industry. 
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esson  3:  Techniques  of  Persuasion 


Will  they  come  home 

to  a sunny  meal? 


When  you  see  an  ad,  are  you  aware  of  how  the  advertiser  is  trying  to  attract  your 
attention  and  sell  you  a product,  service,  or  idea?  Generally,  two  basic  techniques  are 
used  to  attract  you:  claims  and  appeals. 

Claims  provide  facts  and  information  about  products  that  highlight  their  features  and 
benefits.  This  approach  appeals  to  the  rational  part  of  the  consumer’s  mind.  When  a 
soft-drink  commercial  says  that  “Zippo  costs  less  than  Refresh,”  the  advertisers  are 
trying  to  persuade  you  by  using  one  of  their  “facts.” 

Appeals,  on  the  other  hand,  target  the  emotional  side  of  your  personality.  They  play 
upon  desires,  dreams,  beliefs,  and  fears.  If  the  Zippo  company  runs  a television 
commercial  showing  Zippo  drinkers  as  young,  cool,  popular  people  living  exciting 
lives,  they’re  appealing  to  viewers’  emotions — their  human  need  for  happiness  and 
friendship.  Appeals  also  focus  on  the  consumer  benefits  (what  the  ad’s  audience 
wants)  as  opposed  to  product  features. 


1.  Here  are  three  benefits  that  commercials  often  promise: 


• better  health  (increased  strength,  more  vigour,  greater  endurance,  a longer 
life) 

• greater  popularity  (through  a more  attractive  personality,  better  looks,  or 
personal  accomplishments) 

• more  money  (for  spending,  saving,  giving  to  others) 

Try  to  identify  three  more  benefits  that  ads  sometimes  promise. 


Roger:  I’m  still  not  clear  on  the  difference  between  claims  and  appeals.  Can  you 
explain  further? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Sure.  Claims  present  information  or  opinions — often  in  a one-sided 
or  misleading  manner.  Of  course,  an  ad  can  make  a legitimate,  factual,  claim 
about  the  product,  one  that  can  be  proven  to  be  true.  But  more  often,  claims 
are  phrased  in  such  a way  that  they  sound  legitimate  but  they’re  really 
misleading.  They  appear  to  promise  something,  but  when  you  look  carefully  at 
the  claim,  you’ll  find  that  it’s  quite  meaningless. 

Tashi:  I understand.  Like,  when  a fast-food  restaurant  keeps  saying  how  many 
burgers  they’ve  served,  it’s  as  if  they’re  saying,  “If  billions  have  eaten  at  this 
restaurant,  you  should  too.”  It  sounds  as  though  the  burgers  must  be  fantastic, 
but  really  selling  billions  doesn’t  prove  that. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  That’s  a great  example  of  a claim!  Now  appeals  are  different  from 
claims  because  they  use  things  like  dramatizations,  jingles,  slogans,  and 
pictures  to  create  moods  or  feelings  in  you  that  convince  you  to  buy  a 
particular  product. 

Kai:  I know  what  you  mean.  Some  commercials  seem  to  talk  about  everything 
except  the  value  of  the  product. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  Right.  In  these  ads  the  goal  is  to  create  a positive  feeling  about  the 
product.  Can  you  think  of  any  examples  of  this? 


Tashi:  Sure.  I’ve  seen  some  about  long-distance  phone  calls.  They  seem  to  prey 
upon  people’s  loneliness  and  how  good  they’d  feel  if  they  talked  to  someone 
who  cared  about  them.  They’re  really  slick. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Exactly.  And  some  commercials  have  become  a type  of 

entertainment.  I find  that  some  are  more  enjoyable — and  more  clever— than 
the  shows  they  sponsor.  But  now  let’s  look  at  some  more  specific  types  of 
claims  and  appeals. 


Claims  and  Appeals 

What  follows  is  a quick  run-through  of  some  of  the  most  common  claims  and 
appeals  used  by  advertisers.  This  will  likely  be  a review  of  material  you’ve  studied  in 
past  courses;  if  so,  treat  it  as  a review.  Though  it’s  important  to  understand  the 
difference  between  claims  and  appeals,  in  practice  the  two  techniques  are  often  used 
together  and  sometimes  the  distinction  is  rather  blurred. 

“Our  Product  Is  Something  You  Can  Trust” 

If  you  have  confidence  in  a product,  you’re 
more  likely  to  buy  it.  Consequently, 
advertisers  try  to  win  your  trust  in  a variety 
of  ways.  One  technique  associates  a product 
with  a word  or  idea  that  carries  authority, 
honour,  prestige,  or  respect. 

For  example,  consumers  may  buy 
toothpaste  because  it’s  endorsed  by  the 
Canadian  Dental  Association.  In  Canada, 
you’ll  see  some  products  indicating  that 
they’re  CSA  approved  (the  Canadian 
Standards  Association).  You  might  also 
notice  the  label  ISO  on  some  products  to 
indicate  that  the  product  meets  the 
standards  of  the  International  Organization 
for  Standardization.  Many  consumers  rely 
on  these  labels  to  indicate  quality  and  safety. 


This  technique  is  also  at  work  in  advertisements  using  attractive,  clean-cut  people  to 
endorse  them.  You  feel  that  somehow  you  can  trust  this  sort  of  person,  and  that 
feeling  is  transferred  to  the  product.  The  ad’s  appeal  influences  how  you  feel  about 
the  product,  too.  If  you  like  the  ad  and  its  approach,  you’re  more  likely  to  react 
favourably  toward  the  product. 

Here  are  some  specific  techniques  advertisers  use  to  win  consumer  confidence. 

• Celebrity  Testimonial 


This  approach  associates  a product  with  a 
famous  or  respected  person  even  though 
he  or  she  may  not  be  an  authority  in  that 
field.  (Is  a famous  hockey  player  an  expert 
on  life  insurance?)  This  person  endorsing 
the  product  may  be  a movie  star,  athlete, 
singer,  a corporate  executive,  or  any  other 
type  of  celebrity. 

Always  keep  in  mind  that  while  sometimes 
celebrities  will  support  charitable  causes 
without  payment,  most  participants  in 
testimonials  are  well  paid  for  their 
endorsements.  In  the  case  of  company 
officials,  of  course,  this  payment  is  by  way 
of  increased  sales. 


• Expert  Testimonial:  Most  people 
respect  the  opinion  of  professional 
people,  so  often  you’ll  see  doctors, 
dentists,  or  scientists  endorsing 
products.  It’s  usually  impossible  to 
know  whether  these  experts  are 
genuine  or  simply  actors  dressed  up 
to  resemble  professionals.  Either  way, 
they’re  being  paid  to  endorse  the 
product. 

Movies  and  books  are  also  advertised 
through  testimonials.  Have  you 
noticed  the  quotations  in  ads  for 
books  and  films  taken  from  reviews? 
An  excellent  review  is,  in  fact,  an 
endorsement. 


• Plain  Folks:  This  technique 
associates  an  idea  with  common, 
everyday  people  and  their 
presumed  virtues.  The  classic 
example  is  the  case  of  politicians 
who,  particularly  in  an  election 
year,  show  their  devotion  to  little 
children  and  relish  being 
photographed  at  fairs  and 
barbecues.  They  do  this  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  common  person. 

Another  example  of  the  plain-folks 
technique  at  work  occurs  when 
farm  families  are  used  to  endorse 
eggs  and  milk. 


m SHUCKS,  FOLKS,  I PJT 
l|  My  Socks  on  ome  a 
-TTML  TOST  LIKE  VoU. 
Vote.  fbK  ME.  | * 


The  plain-folks  technique  is  further  exemplified  by  the  increasing  number  of 
average-looking  people  being  used  in  ads.  The  hefty  truck  driver,  the  tired 
mom,  the  overworked  store  clerk— the  ads  imply  that  these  are  plain  folks  just 
like  you  whose  testimonials  can  be  trusted. 


“Our  Product  Is  Superior” 


jf”  you  SuFFek  Pia>v\ 

coa&ESVort,  (5V)V 
HEW  fbftMULA  I 


Sometimes  advertisers  claim  that  a 
particular  product  is  special  because  it 
contains  a “magic  ingredient”  that  sets 
it  apart  from  its  competitors:  “This 
lotion  contains  Melifluous,  clinically 
proven  to  reduce  signs  of  aging.” 
Words  like  new  and  improved  are 
frequently  used. 

These  ads  often  rely  on  test  results 
that  purport  to  show  that  the 
advertised  product’s  superiority  is 
scientifically  based.  Notice  that 
advertisements  are  quick  to  use  vague 
phrases  like  “doctors  have  concluded,” 
“laboratory  tests  reveal,”  and  “science 
proves”  to  convince  you  to  buy  a 
product. 


“Our  Product — Buy  It!  Everyone  Else  Does” 


This  “bandwagon”  technique  asks  that 
you  follow  the  crowd.  It  plays  on 
people’s  desire  to  conform  by  claiming 
that  everyone  else  believes  an  idea  or 
behaves  in  a certain  manner. 
Everybody’s  doing  it!  And  no  one  likes 
to  be  different. 

The  “keep-up-with-the-Joneses” 
syndrome  is  an  effective  selling 
technique.  If  “nine  out  of  ten  men  use 
this  brand,”  you  can  be  sure  many  men 
seeing  the  ad  will  consider  using  it  too. 


“Our  Product  Can  (Might,  May)  Help” 


weasel  words 


words  that  weaken 
an  advertising 
claim  to  allow  the 
advertiser  to  evade 
responsibility 


Because  companies  are  concerned 
about  false  advertising  charges,  they 
often  avoid  making  clear  statements. 
Instead  of  saying  a particular  makeup 
will  make  you  look  younger,  the  ad 
simply  says  it  will  help  you  to  look 
younger. 

These  claims  employ  weasel  words, 
which  are  vague  words  that  seem  to  say 
more  than  they  really  do.  Here  are  a few 
more  examples  of  weasel  words  at 
work: 

• Helps  get  rid  of  dandruff! 

• Fights  static  cling! 

• Virtually  eliminates  germs! 


CodctKtltfc  AbouT  Vo  ok 
SKE.4W?  So V OUR 
MoJWWAShl.  SU-STerh-Ie 
Vtetrs  To  "WoSE. 

NAsTy  OC.0UK- CAUSING. 
GERMS  ThaJ  CAT*  CREATE 
BAt>  BREAjVt. 


Weasel  words  mislead  you  into  thinking  that  the  advertised  product  is  better  than  it 
really  is,  but  they  don’t  really  promise  anything  that  can  be  measured.  If  you  still 
have  dandruff,  if  your  clothes  still  cling  in  winter,  if  you  still  catch  colds,  you  can’t 
hold  the  companies  producing  these  products  accountable.  There  are  no  guarantees 
with  weasel  words. 
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“Our  Product  Does  It  Better” 


This  is  the  unfinished  claim.  You’re  told  the 
product  performs  better,  but  better  than 
what?  This  sort  of  claim  is  being  used 
whenever  you  see  phrases  like  these: 

• “refreshes  better” 

• “lasts  longer” 

• “works  harder” 

• “is  used  by  more  doctors,  mothers, 
businesses” 


Unfinished  claims  act  much  like  weasel 
words.  They  seem  to  say  something,  but  no 
results  that  can  be  measured  are  promised. 

Again,  the  company  producing  the 
advertised  products  can’t  be  held  accountable. 

“Our  Product— The  One  That  Functions” 

This  is  the  so-what  claim.  You’re  given 
some  information  about  the  product,  but 
when  you  really  think  about  it,  the 
information  doesn’t  prove  anything 
about  the  product’s  worth. 

The  irrelevant  information  focuses  your 
attention  on  an  image  and  distracts  you 
from  thinking  critically  about  the 
product.  Does  it  matter  that  astronauts 
wore  this  underwear  to  the  moon?  Does 
this  fact  make  it  a better  product?  Would 
it  matter  if  a sports  celebrity  wore  a 
certain  type  of  wristwatch  or  if  more 
doctors  drove  a particular  make  of  car 
than  any  other?  Are  athletes  likely  to 
know  more  about  watches  than  you  do? 
Are  doctors  authorities  on  automotives? 


Appeals 

Now  here’s  some  information  on  appeals  that  you  might  see  in  ads. 

“Our  Product— You  Deserve  It!” 


Some  advertisers  exploit  the  idea  that 
people  believe  they  deserve  a break. 
Phrases  like  “You  deserve  a treat  today!” 
“Give  yourself  a break,”  and  “You  owe  it 
to  yourself”  are  commonly  used  in  these 
advertisements.  Or  maybe  you’re  urged  to 
buy  the  product  because  “you’re  worth 
it.” 

When  you  see  ads  using  this  gimmick, 
ask  yourself  what  they’re  really  saying. 
Translated  into  more  honest  language, 
they  most  likely  say  “Our  product  costs  a 
good  deal  more  than  most,  but  because 
you  work  hard  for  your  money,  you  really 
should  spend  more  on  the  things  you 
buy.  ” 

Does  this  make  sense?  If  you  really  work  hard  for  that  money,  wouldn’t  you  actually 
be  less  inclined  to  waste  it  on  products  that  cost  more  than  they’re  worth? 

“Our  Product  Will  Make  You  Happy” 

The  desire  to  be  accepted  and  loved  is  a 
powerful  motivator.  Advertisers  take 
advantage  of  this  by  encouraging  you  to 
believe  that  using  a particular  product  will 
make  you  more  attractive,  more  popular, 
and  ultimately  a happier  person. 

Many  TV  commercials  use  this  technique 
in  a very  subtle  form.  Often  the  people  in 
the  commerical— who  are  all,  presumably, 
using  the  product  in  question — are  shown 
to  be  happy,  laughing,  socializing,  and,  in 
general,  enjoying  life.  Or  they  might  be 
pictured  as  engaging  in  all  sorts  of 
interesting  and  exotic  activities — like 
mountain  climbing,  skydiving,  or  race-car 
driving. 

Whatever  the  ads  show,  the  message  is  always  the  same:  if  you  want  to  have  the  fun, 
the  acceptance,  the  interesting  experiences,  and  the  joy  in  living  that  these  people 
are  having,  just  start  using  the  advertised  product. 


MISS 

61WE.S  YoU 
THE.  H-MFS, 
Colour, 
You  ALWAYS 
WAtUTLc*. 
SAoW  Ttfc. 
■R£AI_  YOU  | 


you  Work  Uako 
FbR  VoUK  fAoYtY. 

YbuRSE-lfl 
YO0T&SE.RVE.  IT! 


I 
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“Our  Product  Will  Make  You  the  Envy  of  Others” 


The  way  you  look  at  yourself  and  the 
way  you  want  others  to  see  you  can  be 
tapped  by  advertisers.  Ads  that 
compliment  you  on  your  distinctive  taste 
and  superiority  imply  that  you,  unlike 
some  other  people,  appreciate  quality  or 
style. 

This  “snob  appeal”  approach  connects  a 
product  with  a desirable  lifestyle;  it’s 
designed  to  make  people  want  a product 
that  makes  them  distinctive  and 
somehow  “classier”  than  other  people 
(in  this  sense  it’s  the  opposite  of  the 
bandwagon  approach). 


“Our  Product  Will  Make  You  Look  Sexy” 


Sex  appeal  is  one  of  the  most  common 
ways  of  selling  something.  Sometimes,  the 
product  being  sold  is  directly  related  to  the 
way  you  look  or  smell  (perfume, 
aftershave  lotion,  makeup,  hair-care 
products,  stylish  clothing),  and  the  ad 
implies  that  you’ll  be  more  appealing  to 
the  opposite  sex  if  you  use  the  product.  At 
other  times,  however,  attractive  and 
provocatively  dressed  models  are  used 
simply  to  attract  attention. 

Most  ads  use  this  technique  to  some 
degree;  just  by  selecting  attractive, 
youthful  actors,  they’re  conveying  the 
unconscious  message  that  you,  too,  can 
look  this  good  if  you  use  the  product  in 
question.  Ads  for  clothes,  cosmetics,  and 
other  personal-grooming  products,  of 
course,  are  far  more  blatant. 


Whether  it’s  perfume,  jeans,  or  car  parts,  sex  sells. 


“Our  Product  Is  Stylish  and  Glamorous” 


Many  ads  appeal  to  people’s  desire  to 
be  fashionable  and  sophisticated.  Like 
snob  appeal,  a glamour  appeal  often 
features  gorgeous  models,  stylish 
clothing,  and  trendy  products. 

Closely  related  to  this  technique  is  that 
of  “psychological  obsolescence,”  which 
creates  in  consumers  a dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  and  outmoded.  It  does 
this  by  making  people  style-conscious 
and  then  creating  new  styles  and 
features  each  year.  As  so  often  happens 
with  clothing,  telephones,  and 
appliances,  even  a simple  change  in 
colour  can  make  you  dissatisfied  with 
what  you  have. 


“Our  Product  Is  Natural” 


The  point  of  this  type  of  ad  is  to 
associate  an  idea  with  a “virtue  word.” 
Also  known  as  “glittering  generalities,” 
this  technique  uses  an  abstract  idea  that 
most  people  accept  without  question  or 
examination. 

Everyone  uses  glittering  generalities  to 
express  opinions.  People  talk  about  such 
things  as  truth,  freedom,  honour,  liberty, 
and  progress  to  win  others  to  their  way 
of  thinking.  Advertisers  describe  a 
product  as  “smooth,”  “economical,” 
“elegant,”  or  “modern”  to  encourage 
others  to  buy  it. 

Such  words  connote  something  highly 
desirable,  yet  they  promise  much 
without  a commitment  to  anything  specific.  If  a cereal  claims  to  be  made  from 
“natural”  ingredients,  it  sounds  like  a great  idea.  But  what  exactly  does  “natural” 
mean? 
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“Our  Product  Will  Protect  You” 


lP*Jc  YoO^ 

MeKdiNG  CoFPet 
Sjr  woR^efe 
ABOUT  At 
-©aT  cAYrtlMt? 


DoftlTWoi^Y 
ANyMoKf--  O0<<, 
MoflQollAN 

CofFE.6-  HA%  HAD 
-tre.  cAffE'Me. 
SAf  iCf  (^MoUED 


Some  ads  play  upon  fears  you  might  have 
about  your  health,  security,  and 
environment.  You  might  lose  a friend  if 
your  breath  or  body  odour  is  unpleasant. 
You  don’t  want  to  get  caught  in  Europe 
without  traveller’s  cheques.  You  want  to 
buy  products  that  are  “environmentally 
friendly”  for  fear  of  ozone  deterioration. 
You  want  to  buy  foods  that  are  high  in 
fibre  and  low  in  cholesterol  to  safeguard 
your  health.  In  this  way,  advertisers  cash 
in  on  some  of  your  own  concerns  and 
worries. 


Books  and/or  videotapes  discussing  advertising  methods  and  the  effect  of  the 
mass  media  should  be  available  in  your  library;  or  perhaps  your  teacher  can 
locate  some  for  you.  One  video  that’s  now  rather  dated  but  still  worth  seeing  is 
the  National  Film  Board  production  Still  Killing  Us  Softly  (1987). 

The  Internet  is  also  a good  source  of  information  on  consumerism,  advertising, 
and  our  society’s  addiction  to  brand  names  and  material  goods. 


For  more  examples  of  a few  of  the  most  common  sorts  of  persuasive  techniques,  go 
to  your  English  Language  Arts  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  and  watch  the  segment 
titled  “Persuasive  Techniques.” 

2.  Listed  here  are  some  of  the  persuasive  techniques  with  which  most  people  in  our 
society  come  into  contact  almost  daily.  Read  each  of  the  statements  in  the  chart 
that  follows  the  list  and  identify  the  most  obvious  persuasive  technique  used  for 
each  one.  Write  the  name  of  the  technique  beside  the  appropriate  letter  in  your 
notebook. 


• testimonial  claim 

• plain-folks  claim 

• bandwagon  claim 

• “weasel  words”  claim 

• unfinished  claim 


• snob  appeal 

• product-reliability  claim 

• fear  appeal 

• product-superiority  claim 

• so-what  claim 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 

g- 

h. 


j. 

k. 

l. 

m. 

n. 


o. 


“All  your  friends 
have  a home- 
entertainment  centre. 
Why  don’t  you?” 

“Joe  Football  uses 
Klondike  Spring 
aftershave.” 

“Before  entering 
politics,  MLA  Louise 
Schmidt  earned  her 
living  as  a self- 
employed  carpenter.” 

“Breathe-Freely 
Health  Spa— Where 
Everyone  Goes  After 
Work.” 


“Over  40  billion  served.” 

“Garglex— the  mouthwash  that  helps  fight  tooth  decay  and  bad  breath.” 
“Matrix  computers — the  only  computers  with  zemphonic  microchips.” 
“Napier  jewellery  is  lovelier!” 

“Upper  Crust  Estates  invites  you  to  discover  its  distinctive  and  architecturally 
controlled  subdivision.” 


“Calgary  Trust— You  Can  Bank  On  Us!” 

“The  new  Mach  III — rated  #1  by  Sportsdriver  Monthly  magazine.” 
“Don’t  lose  friends.  Use  Spring  Pit— the  mountain-fresh  deodorant. 
Don’t  be  the  last  one  on  your  block  to  own  a Zappo  bug  zapper. 


Make  your  kitchen  virtually  germ  free;  spray  Toxick  on  your  counters  and 
tabletop  every  day. 


Eat  Toasties  and  feel  fuller! 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  161. 
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Visual  Appeals 


In  thinking  about  advertising  techniques,  never  forget  the  visual  appeal  of 
advertisements.  Those  glossy  spreads  in  magazines  and  those  special  effects  on  TV 
commercials  cost  advertisers  a fortune;  but  they  consider  it  worth  the  cost.  The  old 
adage  “A  picture  is  worth  a thousand  words”  was  never  truer  than  in  advertising. 

3.  Here  are  four  pictures  of  the  sort  that  might  appear  in  a glossy  magazine 

advertisement.  You  can’t  appreciate  the  full  impact  of  the  photographs  because 
they  aren’t  in  colour  here  and  they’re  smaller  than  they  might  be  in  a real  ad. 
Nevertheless,  you  should  still  be  able  to  experience  the  sensations,  feelings,  and 
moods  that  they  create  in  you.  For  each  photograph,  do  the  following. 


a.  Describe  the  mood  or  feeling  it  creates  in  the  viewer. 

b.  Identify  one  or  two  products  that  could  be  advertised  by  such  an  image. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  162. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  possible,  look  at  the  new  marketing  channels  on  television  and  the  infomercials 
(long  commercials — often  a half  hour).  How  is  shopping  being  merged  with 
imparting  information  and  learning?  As  well,  you  may  have  heard  entire  radio 
programs  devoted  to  selling  products.  Of  course,  if  you  use  the  Internet,  you’re 
also  subjected  to  a lot  of  advertising.  As  you  probably  know,  businesses  pay  a lot 
of  money  to  advertise  on  popular  websites.  Take  a critical  look  at  these  forms  of 
advertising  and  think  about  the  techniques  used  to  attract  attention  and  sell 
products. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  4. 


Now  that  you’ve  reviewed  a few  of  the  tools  of  the  advertising  game,  you’re  ready  to 
examine  some  of  the  characteristics  of  effective  advertisements.  This  will  be  the 
focus  of  Lesson  4. 
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mtBmwk 


In  these  days  of  TV  remote  controls  and  videocassette  recorders,  television 
advertisers  are  having  a tough  time.  Now  viewers  can  easily  flip  to  different  channels 
when  commercials  come  on,  and  whenever  they  watch  something  recorded  earlier, 
they  can  fast-forward  through  the  ads.  To  combat  these  tricks,  advertisers  work  hard 
to  make  their  ads  entertaining  and  compelling.  Often,  commercials  are  as 
entertaining  as  (or  more  entertaining  than)  the  shows  in  which  they’re  run. 

1.  Of  course,  not  all  commercials  work  equally  well.  Think  about  all  the  TV 
commercials  you’ve  seen  over  the  years.  What  would  you  consider  to  be  the 
necessary  qualities  of  effective  ads?  Once  again,  if  possible,  try  to  discuss  this 
question  with  a study  partner  or  in  a group.  List  all  the  ideas  you  or  your  group 
can  think  of. 


f Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  4 on  page  162.  i 


Section  1:  The  Media  and  You 


The  people  who  develop  ads  for  TV  are  constantly  seeking  new  ways  to  attract  and 
hold  viewers’  attention.  Still,  most  successful  television  commercials  have  the 
following  characteristics: 

• Visual  appeal:  Because  human  beings  are  such  visual  creatures,  the  main 
emphasis  of  television  commercials  is  very  frequently  on  visual  appeal.  Viewers 
remember  what  they  see  more  than  what  they  hear. 

• Simplicity:  Commercials  aim  to  express  one  main  idea  that’s  clear  and  easy  to 
understand. 

• Quick  interest:  The  first  five  seconds  of  a TV  ad  are  the  most  important. 

Within  this  time  frame,  the  commercial  must  grab  the  viewer’s  attention  and 
create  interest  in  what’s  going  on. 

• Action:  Action  shots  are  usually  superior  to  static  shots.  To  keep  the  viewer’s 
attention,  the  action  seldom  stops  and  the  images  change  rapidly.  Conversely, 
some  commercials  will  employ  moments  of  quiet  or  a total  lack  of  movement  to 
grab  viewers’  attention. 

• Repetition:  Repeating  the  same  key  phrase 
makes  understanding  the  commercial  easier. 

Saying  it  more  than  once  drives  the  point 
home.  Putting  it  to  music  makes  it  even  easier 
to  remember. 

• Sound:  Sound  or  music  must  match  the  visual 
image.  Sight  and  sound  must  work  together  or 
confusion  results. 


• Demonstration:  It’s  important  to  show  the 
product  in  use  even  if  it’s  just  a bar  of  soap. 

Again,  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

• Name  registration:  A commercial  may  be  engaging  and  interesting,  but  if  the 
consumer  can’t  remember  the  product  or  its  name,  it  hasn’t  been  very  effective. 

Advertisers  use  a variety  of  methods  to  be  sure  that  you  remember  the  product 
name: 

- Method  1:  Mention  the  name  within  the  first  five  seconds  and  at  least  three 
more  times  during  the  commercial. 

- Method  2:  Use  the  same  music  with  every  commercial.  How  many  products 
do  you  associate  in  your  mind  with  a piece  of  music? 

- Method  3:  Repeat  the  slogan  until  it  becomes  part  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
viewing  audience. 
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Write  a response  in  your  journal  about  effective  advertising.  Before  you  begin, 
think  about  these  questions: 

• What  attracts  your  interest  in  a television  commercial? 


• Which  commercials  do  you  enjoy  watching? 


• Which  commercials  do  you  detest? 


• Which  commercials  currently  showing  are  the  most  creative  and  unusual? 

• Which  of  the  preceding  characteristics  of  effective  commercials  do  you 
consider  the  most  important? 


Turn  now  to  the  track  titled  “Advertising  Devices”  on 
your  English  Language  Arts  Audio  CD  and  listen  to  a 
class  discussion  about  effective  advertising.  Then 
respond  to  the  following  questions. 


2.  What  four  devices  used  by  advertisers  to  capture 
attention  are  mentioned  in  the  classroom 
discussion  on  the  Audio  CD? 


3.  Following  are  the  names  of  six  products  and  slogans  that  have  been  used  to 
promote  them.  Some  are  fairly  recent  while  others  are  older.  For  each  one,  write 
down  what  claim  the  slogan  is  making  or  what  desire  or  fear  it’s  appealing  to. 

a.  Reach  out  and  touch  someone.  (AT&T) 

b.  We  do  it  your  way.  (Burger  King) 

c.  Don’t  leave  home  without  it.  (American  Express  Traveller’s  Cheques) 

d.  Accept  it:  you  belong  outside!  (Toyota) 

e.  Be  all  you  can  be.  (American  Armed  Forces) 

f.  The  beauty  of  all-wheel  drive.  (Subaru) 


4.  Think  about  your  clothing  and  possessions.  Which  of  them  have  logos  and  brand 
names?  What  products  are  you  advertising? 


5.  Now  it’s  your  turn.  Write  a slogan  for  each  of  the  following  products.  Try  to  think 
of  specific  claims  or  appeals  that  would  be  effective  in  each  slogan. 

a.  Wind  Travels  b.  Fingertip  Electronics 


c.  Hercules  Sportswear 


d.  Larry’s  Trucking 
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e. 


Lake  Marie  Ski  Hili 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  4 on  page  162.  a 


Here  are  some  other  attention-getting  devices  that  arouse  the  consumer’s  interest.  No 
doubt  you’ve  seen  them  all  used  many  times. 

• Humour:  On  television  or 
in  magazines,  advertisers 
may  use  a comical 
character,  cartoon,  or  a 
humorous  story  or 
situation  to  attract  your 
attention.  The  bumbling, 
incompetent  “authority” 
advertising  a product  by 
way  of  testimonial  is  also  a 
popular  form  of  humorous 
advertising.  Can  you  think 
of  other  advertisement 
techniques  that  use 
humour? 


• Sales:  Everyone  likes  to 
save  money,  and  most 
people  are  attracted  to 
anything  that  promises  to  be  a good  deal.  “Buy  now,  and  we’ll  pay  the  GST!” 
“Scratch  and  Save!”  and  “Don’t  pay  until  spring!”  are  popular  ways  to  entice 
consumers  to  shop.  This  device  appeals,  of  course,  to  consumers’  desire  to  save 
money. 


• Complimenting  the  consumer:  People  pay  attention  when  you  give  them 
compliments  or  tell  them  they’re  special.  You  may  hear  slogans  like  “We  do  it 
all  for  you”  or  “You’re  the  one.” 

• Gimmicks:  Many  ads  offer  free  samples,  coupons,  prizes,  factory  rebates,  or  an 
opportunity  to  win  something.  Gimmicks  attract  attention  and  persuade  people 
to  buy  now  rather  than  later. 

You’re  now  familiar  with  many  of  the  major  techniques  used  by  advertisers  to  sell 
you  products.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  from  now  on  you  won’t  be  influenced  by  ads, 
but  it  should  mean  that  you’ll  respond  to  them  perhaps  more  critically  than  you  did 
before.  And  if  you  start  responding  more  critically,  you’ll  be  more  likely  to  see 
through  any  manipulative  devices  that  are  at  work. 

Since  most  advertising  combines  pictures  and  words,  you  must  be  able  to  analyse 
both  the  visual  and  verbal  components  of  advertisements. 

• Visual  Component:  Remember 
that  a picture  in  an 
advertisement  is  meant  to  grab 
your  attention.  Advertisers 
know  that  people  spend  on  the 
average  only  a few  seconds 
looking  at  an  ad,  so  they  have 
to  get  their  message  across  in  a 
hurry.  With  today’s  computer 
graphics,  the  visual  component 
in  most  ads  is  more  compelling 
than  ever  before. 

• Verbal  Component:  Look  for 
any  of  the  persuasive 
techniques  you’ve  already 
studied.  Are  there  any 
examples  of  testimonials, 
slogans,  weasel  words,  or 
vague  claims?  Be  alert  for 
specific  appeals  to  common 
human  desires  and  fears. 

Here’s  an  illustrated  advertisement  typical  of  the  sort  appearing  in  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Examine  it  carefully;  then  answer  the  questions  that  follow  it. 


Introducing  " Insta-Tan " 

The  revolutionary  new  tanning  marvel 


Insta-Tan 

11 The  quick  tan  solution " 

Movie  star  Crispy  Skin  speaks 
out  about  Insta-Tan. 

"Like  many  of  you,  I,  too,  was 
concerned  about  exposing  my 
skin  to  harmful  ultraviolet  rays. 
Now  my  worries  are  over,  and 
so  are  yours.  With  Insta-Tan 
you  can  enjoy  the  sunshine  and 
the  tan  you've  always  dreamed 
of.  Your  boyfriend  will  love  you 
for  it." 

Don't  you  deserve  a tan  like 
Crispy's? 


What's  the  Insta-Tan  secret?  It's 
the  result  of  an  amazing 
breakthrough  in  scientific 
research. 

Insta-Tan's  special  formula  helps 
block  the  sun's  harmful  rays  up  to 
99%,  while  allowing  the  gentle 
tanning  rays  through. 


After  just  one  application  of  Insta-Tan!! 


"Totally  safe! " says  Dr.  Mel 
Anoma,  dermatologist  at  the 
Alberta  Institute  for  the  Tanned 
and  Semi-Tanned. 


Join  the  crowd  and  come  on 
down  to  the  beach ! Enjoy  that 
youthful  look  once  again  with 
Insta-Tan! 


Insta-Tan  is  made  by  Carcinoma  Industries, 
proudly  serving  Albertans  since  2002. 


6.  Find  at  least  one  example  of  each  of  the  following  techniques  in  the  text  of  the 
advertisement. 


a.  a claim  for  product  reliability 

b.  a claim  for  product  superiority 

c.  bandwagon 

d.  weasel  words 

e.  testimonial 


7.  This  advertisement  makes  many  appeals  to  the  consumer.  What  human  needs, 
fears,  or  desires  are  being  appealed  to?  List  as  many  of  them  as  you  can.  Be 
specific. 

8.  List  three  statements  of  fact  that  appear  in  the  ad.  Remember  that  statements  of 
fact  are  assertions  that  can  be  proven  true  or  false. 

9.  a.  Is  there  a product  slogan?  If  so,  write  it  out. 
b.  What  message  does  it  communicate? 

10.  How  effective  do  you  think  the  advertisement  is?  Give  specific  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

11.  To  what  extent  is  this  ad  deceptive?  Explain  by  making  direct  reference  to  the 
ad. 


12.  Who  do  you  think  is  the  intended  target  of  the  advertisement? 


13.  What  does  the  advertisement  say  about  our  society?  What  beliefs  are  indirectly 
reflected  in  the  advertisement? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  4 on  page  163. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Did  you  know  that  awards  are  given  to  excellent  commercials?  From  time  to  time, 
you  may  hear  about  award-winning  ads  and  commercials,  and  you  can  even  rent 
videos  showing  the  best  advertisements.  Since  advertising  is  a multi-billion  dollar 
industry,  it’s  not  surprising  that  excellent  ads  are  recognized  through  the  London 
International  Advertising  Awards,  the  Mobius  Advertising  Awards,  the  Clio 
Awards,  and  many  others.  You  can  learn  more  about  these  awards  on  the 
Internet. 


S2 


onclusion 


This  section  has  focused  on  making  you  a more  critical  consumer  of  the  mass  media. 
You’ve  thought  about  issues  concerning  the  impact  of  the  mass  media  on  your  life, 
and,  it’s  to  be  hoped,  you’ve  become  a more  critical  viewer  of  advertisements. 

Keep  in  mind  that  most  advertisements  present  an  illusion,  offering  consumers  a 
false  image  of  life.  They  promise  a lifestyle  that  focuses  on  superficial  things.  Often 
the  belief  behind  the  message  is  that  it’s  better  to  work  on  what  you  look  like  or 
what  you  own  than  on  who  you  really  are. 

Advertisements  also  create  the  illusion  that  there’s  really  a difference  between 
products  that  are  essentially  the  same.  Realistically,  all  shampoos  will  clean  your 
hair;  therefore,  when  you  buy  a product  because  of  an  appealing  ad,  you’re  buying 
an  image.  Remember,  if  you  buy  the  ad,  you’re  buying  into  the  values  it  represents. 
The  key  is  to  think  critically  so  that  you  can  penetrate  the  illusion  to  see  the  product 
for  what  it  really  is  and  what  it  really  stands  for. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  focus  on  using  information  effectively  in  your  own 
speaking  and  writing. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section. 


0.  A rtf  /-nP  T^Wricn  it> 


Have  you  ever  bought  something  that  you  didn’t 
need,  simply  because  you  were  subjected  to  an 
effective  sales  pitch?  Throughout  your  life,  people 
have  attempted  to  convince  you  to  believe,  feel, 
and  act  in  various  ways.  You,  in  turn,  have  used 
your  persuasive  skills  to  convince  others  to  share 
your  beliefs  and  feelings,  or  to  take  particular 
actions.  As  you’ve  probably  noticed,  some  people 
are  more  persuasive  than  others,  and  some  forms 
of  arguing  work  more  effectively  than  others. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  look  carefully  at  methods  of 
persuasion.  By  the  time  you’ve  finished  the 
section,  you  should  be  able  to  demonstrate 
improved  abilities  to  read  and  listen  critically  so 
that  you  can  recognize  emotional  and  illogical 
arguments.  You  should  also  be  able  to 
demonstrate  improved  writing  and  speaking  skills 
that  allow  you  to  present  your  own  ideas 
persuasively. 

When  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you  should 
be  better  equipped  to  defend  yourself  against 
misinformation  and  more  skilful  in  the  art  of 
persuasion. 
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esson  I:  National  Arguments 


Emotional  and  Rational  Arguments 


It's  hot,  I've  got  a headache, 
and  I'm  exhausted.  I want  to 
go  home  early. 


I've  already  worked  six  hours 
of  overtime  this  week.  We're 
not  busy  this  afternoon,  so 
I'd  like  to  leave  early. 


Look  at  these  two  cartoon  panels.  Which  of  these  two  people  would  a boss  be  most 
likely  to  find  convincing?  If  you  wanted  to  leave  work  early  so  that  you  could  go 
somewhere  with  a friend,  would  you  go  to  your  boss  with  an  emotional  appeal  or  a 
rational  one— an  appeal  based  on  reason? 


As  you  saw  in  the  first  section  of  this  module,  one  method  of  persuasion  is  through 
an  emotional  appeal.  For  example,  in  most  advertisements,  the  product  is  associated 
with  snobbery,  happiness,  glamour,  sex,  popularity,  friendship,  security,  or  even 
fear.  Once  your  emotions  are  engaged,  the  advertisers  believe  that  you’ll  buy  the 
product  without  questioning  the  claims  or  thinking  rationally  about  spending  your 
money. 


Have  you  ever  used  an  emotional  appeal  to  persuade  someone  to  do  something? 
Have  you  ever  been  persuaded  by  the  emotional  appeal  of  another  person?  Write 
a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Have  you  ever  bought  something  from  a telephone  solicitor,  a door-to-door 
salesperson,  or  a huckster  at  a fair  or  trade  show?  What  kinds  of  arguments 
were  used  to  persuade  you  to  make  this  purchase? 

• Do  you  think  that  emotional  appeals  work  successfully  on  most  people? 

• Can  you  recognize  an  emotional  appeal  when  you  see  or  hear  one? 

• Have  you  used  emotional  appeals  to  manipulate  or  persuade  people? 


Advertisers  aren’t  the  only  users  of  emotional  appeals.  In  fact,  appealing  to  emotion 
is  a common  method  of  persuasion. 


Vote  for  me,  and  you'll  be  voting 
for  someone  who  cares  about  you, 
your  community,  and  your  country. 


I've  worked  all  my  life  to 
give  you  a good  home  and 
everything  you  want.  I want 
you  to  succeed.  That's  why 
you  should  go  to  university. 


You're  such  a nice  person, 
and  you're  so  helpful.  I'd 
really  appreciate  a hand 
with  fixing  my  fence. 


I've  been  working  so  hard 
lately,  I haven't  seen  much  of 
my  family,  and  my  husband  is 
really  upset  with  me.  Would 
you  mind  working  an  extra 
shift  so  that  I can  spend 
some  time  with  my  kids? 


You're  so  lucky  that 
your  parents  give  you 
everything  you  want.  You 
won't  mind  if  I borrow 
your  new  CDs  for  the 
weekend,  will  you? 


1.  Suppose  you  haven’t  met  an  assignment  deadline.  How  might  you  use  an 
emotional  appeal  to  try  to  win  sympathy  from  your  teacher?  Write  up  a short 
speech  like  one  you’d  use  in  this  sort  of  situation. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  165. 


As  you’ve  seen,  emotional  appeals  can  be  very  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
you’re  aware  that  you’re  being  flattered  or  subjected  to  emotional  appeals,  you  may 
be  less  likely  to  be  manipulated  by  this  type  of  persuasion. 

The  other  means  of  persuasion  is  a rational,  logical  appeal,  which  involves  the 
presentation  of  facts,  reasons,  or  logical  arguments. 

2.  Think  again  about  your  inability  to  meet  an  assignment  deadline.  How  could  you 
use  a rational  appeal  to  win  sympathy  from  your  teacher? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  165. 
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Inductive  and  Deductive  Reasoning 


logical  fallacy 


an  error  in 
reasoning;  a flaw  in 
a rational  argument 


without  words 


Many  arguments  that  appear  to  be  rational  can  actually  be  based  on  faulty  logic. 
These  errors  in  reasoning  are  called  logical  fallacies.  At  times,  people  make  errors  in 
reasoning  without  being  aware  of  it;  however,  on  other  occasions,  people  deliberately 
use  logical  fallacies  to  persuade  those  who  are  gullible  or  naive. 


You  may  not  be 
able  to  fool  all 
of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  but 
you  sure  can  fool 
many  people  a 
lot  of  the  time 
when  you  use 
logical  fallacies. 


inductive 

reasoning 


a method  of 
reasoning  that 
involves  an 
examination  of 
individual 
instances  or 
examples  and  the 
subsequent 
development  of  a 
theory  or  general 
principle  about 
them 


deductive 

reasoning 


a method  of 
reasoning  that 
begins  with  a 
theory  or  general 
principle  which  is 
then  applied  to 
particular  cases 


To  save  yourself  from  becoming  a victim  of  flawed  logic,  you  must  become  a critical 
listener  and  reader,  and  you  need  to  be  aware  of  how  logical  fallacies  work. 

Most  logical  arguments  are  based  on  either  inductive  or  deductive  reasoning. 

Inductive  reasoning  begins  by  looking  at  individual  examples  and  ends  by  drawing  a 
general  conclusion.  When  researchers  collect  data  on  individual  cases  and  then 
examine  that  data  to  draw  a conclusion,  they’re  using  an  inductive  process.  For 
example,  if  you  examined  many  northern  countries  and  found  that  each  one  you 
looked  at  had  cold  winters,  you  could  generalize  that  all  northern  countries  have 
cold  winters.  This  process  is  the  basis  of  the  scientific  method : a scientist  observes 
phenomena  and  then  draws  a conclusion  based  on  the  observations. 

Deductive  reasoning  works  in  the  opposite  way.  This  type  of  reasoning  begins  with  a 
general  principle  and  applies  it  to  a specific  instance.  For  example,  if  you  begin  with 
the  generalization  that  all  northern  countries  have  cold  winters  and  you’re  told  that 
Finland  is  a northern  country,  you’d  deduce  that  Finland  has  cold  winters. 

3.  Suppose  that  you  visited  a seniors’  residence  where  you  saw  several  elderly 
people  who  were  mentally  and  physically  disabled.  Using  inductive  reasoning, 
what  conclusion  might  you  draw  about  elderly  people? 


Compare  your  responses  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2;  Lesson  1 on  page  165. 


a general 
conclusion  drawn 
after  a quick 
examination  of 
only  a few 
instances  or 
examples 


Inductive  reasoning  can  often  be  flawed.  When  a conclusion  is  drawn  based  on  only 
a few  cases  or  examples,  the  conclusion  is  likely  to  be  wrong.  This  type  of  hastily 
formed  conclusion  is  often  called  a hasty  generalization. 

4.  Explain  how  the  conclusion  that  you  drew  about  elderly  people  in  question  4 
would  likely  be  an  example  of  a hasty  generalization. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  165. 


Deductive  reasoning  can  also  be  flawed.  What  if  the  general  principle  doesn’t  always 
hold  true?  Here’s  an  example  of  faulty  deductive  reasoning  at  work. 


And  even  if  the  general  principle  is  true,  it  can  be  easy  to  make  a simple  mistake 
using  deductive  reasoning: 
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5.  Think  about  the  research  done  by  insurance  companies  into  collisions.  After 
collecting  a lot  of  data  on  individual  cases,  insurance  companies  have  concluded 
that  young  drivers,  especially  young  male  drivers,  have  more  collisions  than 
more  experienced  drivers. 

a.  Explain  how  this  is  an  example  of  inductive  reasoning.  In  your  response, 
explain  whether  or  not  you  think  it’s  flawed. 

b.  Based  on  their  data,  insurance  companies  have  gone  on  to  charge  young 
drivers,  especially  males,  more  for  insurance.  Explain  the  deductive  reasoning 
at  work  here.  Is  it  flawed?  Why  or  why  not? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  165. 


Logical  Fallacies 

Understanding  the  difference  between  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  is  a start  in 
becoming  attuned  to  errors  in  logic,  but  it’s  also  important  to  become  aware  of  a 
variety  of  specific  logical  fallacies.  What  follows  is  a brief  description  of  several  other 
types  of  logical  fallacies  that  you  may  spot  in  people’s  arguments. 

Confusing  Fact  and  Opinion 

As  you  recall  from  Section  1,  distinguishing 
fact  from  opinion  is  an  extremely  important 
skill.  To  support  their  arguments,  many  people 
make  statements  that  sound  like  facts  but  are 
really  unproven  statements  of  facts  or 
opinions. 

For  example,  when  a politician  claims 
“Canadians  support  our  government’s 
initiatives,”  it  may  sound  like  a factual 
statement.  However,  what  the  politician  likely 
means  is  “I  believe  that  most  Canadians 
support  our  government’s  initiatives”  or  “I’ve 
talked  to  many  Canadians  who  support  our 
government’s  initiatives.” 

When  you  come  across  statements  that  sound 
like  facts,  ask  yourself  whether  there’s  any 
evidence  that  these  statements  are  true. 


False  Conclusion 


Also  called  a “ non  sequitur ” (Latin  for  it  does  not 
follow),  this  flaw  in  logic  is  related  to  deductive 
reasoning  and  the  sweeping  generalization.  Just 
because  some  students  in  a school  are  snobs,  it 
doesn’t  follow  that  everyone  in  the  school  is  a snob. 
This  type  of  error  is  responsible  for  stereotyping 
because  it  implies  that  everyone  in  a group  is  the 
same.  “Everyone  in  your  family  is  so  musical”  implies 
that  you,  too,  must  have  musical  talent.  Perhaps 
you’re  the  exception. 

False  Cause 


C " ^ 

During  our  term  in  office, 
our  province's  economy  has 
improved  tremendously. 


What  comes  before  doesn’t  necessarily  cause 
what  comes  after.  When  two  events  occur  in 
sequence,  it  doesn’t  always  follow  that  the  first 
one  caused  the  second.  This  error  in  reasoning 
distracts  people  from  observing  the  multiple 
causes  of  an  event.  The  politician  who  claims 
“During  our  term  in  office,  our  province’s 
economy  improved  tremendously”  might  be 
conveniently  linking  these  two  events  as  cause 
and  effect.  Perhaps  the  true  cause  of  the 
improved  economy  is  something  like  a rise  in  oil 
and  gas  revenue.  This  error  in  reasoning  may 
wrongly  credit  someone  or  something  for  an 
achievement,  but  it  may  also  wrongly  blame 
someone  or  something  for  a problem. 


Either/Or  Argument 


This  type  of  logical  flaw  is  sometimes  called  the 
black-and-white  argument.  To  simplify  a complicated 
situation,  people  may  attempt  to  limit  the 
possibilities  or  solutions  to  two  alternatives:  “Either 
we  raise  taxes  or  we’ll  have  a deficit”  or  “If  we  don’t 
fire  this  coach,  we’ll  never  make  the  playoffs.”  This 
reasoning  suggests  that  you  have  only  two  choices  or 
two  ways  of  looking  at  something;  thus,  you  might 
ignore  other  possibilities  or  solutions. 
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Evading  the  Issue 


Rather  than  addressing  the  issue,  some 
people  might  attempt  to  deflect  attention 
away  from  it.  At  a political  forum,  a 
politician  who’s  asked  to  explain  her 
position  on  a hospital  closing  might  instead 
make  a speech  on  the  importance  of  health 
care.  The  idea  is  that  people  will  forget  the 
original  question  as  the  forum  moves  on  to 
other  topics. 


C A 

Hospital  closures!  Let  me  tell  you 
that  I'm  all  in  favour  of  competent 
medical  care!  Why,  whenever  I . . . 


Ad  Hommem  Argument 


You  hippy  tree-huggers 
don't  care  about  jobs. 


Ad  hominem  is  Latin  for  “to  the  man.”  People  commit 
this  fallacy  when  they  sidestep  an  issue  and  instead 
attack  the  person  who  raised  it.  For  example,  to  avoid 
answering  a specific  question  on  the  environment,  a 
speaker  might  attack  the  character  or  tactics  of  the 
person  who  asked  the  question:  “You  tree-huggers 
don’t  care  about  jobs.  You  can  spend  your  time 
protesting,  but  the  rest  of  us  have  to  earn  a living.”  As 
well  as  name-calling,  this  type  of  logical  flaw  is  at 
work  in  loaded  questions : “Should  an  incompetent 
minister  in  this  government  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
mismanage  Canadian  tax  dollars?”  These  questions 
imply  that  the  answer  is  obvious;  therefore,  it’s 
unnecessary  to  think  about  or  discuss  the  issue. 


False  Analogy 


analogy 


a comparison  or 
similarity 


An  analogy  is  a comparison.  Logically,  when  two 
things  are  being  compared,  they  must  be  similar,  or 
the  comparison  is  meaningless.  For  example,  in  a 
discussion  about  the  feasibility  of  building  an  indoor 
swimming  pool  in  the  town  of  Riverside,  someone 
might  argue,  “Look  at  Lakeview.  They  built  an 
indoor  swimming  pool,  and  now  they  can’t  afford  to 
run  it.”  This  reasoning  makes  sense  providing  that 
Lakeview  is  a community  that’s  similar  in  relevant 
ways.  However,  if  the  two  towns  have  significant 
differences,  the  comparison  is  false.  Analogies  can 
be  useful  and  persuasive,  but  you  can’t  compare 
apples  to  oranges. 


Now  that  you’ve  looked  at  several  types  of  logical  flaws,  you  should  be  able  to  detect 
errors  in  reasoning  as  you  listen  and  read.  Keep  in  mind  that  some  people 
deliberately  use  these  logical  fallacies  as  persuasive  techniques.  If  you’re  aware  of 
these  flaws  and  alert  to  their  use,  you’ll  find  yourself  less  easily  convinced— and  less 
easily  fooled. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  focus  on  expressing  your  ideas  effectively  as  you  write 
letters,  speeches,  and  essays. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1. 


esson  2:  Writing  Persuasively 


How  many  times  today  have  you  expressed  your  opinion  on  something— or 
someone?  During  any  given  day,  most  people  voice  their  views  on  a variety  of  topics. 
No  doubt,  you  too  have  issues  that  you  feel  strongly  about.  Some  of  these  issues  may 
be  related  to  your  own  situation  and  community,  but  others  may  be  broader  in 
scope.  For  example,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  following  questions: 
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• Should  the  minimum  wage  in  Alberta  be  raised? 

• Should  governments  subsidize  professional  sports  teams  with  tax  dollars? 

• Should  the  cloning  of  animals  be  permitted? 

• Should  people  suffering  from  fatal  diseases  have  access  to  doctor-assisted 
suicide? 

• Should  governments  legalize  the  sale  of  marijuana? 

• Should  organ  donation  following  death  be  mandatory? 

• Should  governments  prohibit  the  production  and  sale  of  tobacco  products? 


From  time  to  time,  you  may  want  to  do  more  than  simply  voice  your  opinion  to  a 
family  member  or  friend.  You  may  want  to  express  your  views  to  a group,  a member 
of  Parliament  or  a member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  or  the  public  at  large.  In  such 
a situation,  you’ll  want  to  be  as  persuasive  as  possible  so  that  your  audience  will 
consider  your  opinion  seriously.  You  may  even  want  to  change  other  people’s 
opinions  or  inspire  them  to  take  action. 

To  be  persuasive,  you’ll  need  to  consider  your  purpose,  audience,  tone,  and  content. 
Suppose  that  you  were  asked  to  write  a letter  to  your  local  newspaper  on  behalf  of 
the  students  in  your  class  who  have  been  criticized  for  raising  money  for  a ski  trip. 
What  questions  should  you  ask  before  you  begin  to  write? 


Why  am  I writing  this  letter? 
What  is  my  purpose? 


What  is  my  main  idea?  How  am 
I going  to  support  my  idea? 


Who  is  my  audience?  Who 
am  I trying  to  persuade? 


What  tone  should  I use? 
How  do  I want  to  sound? 


What  factual  information  should 
I include?  Where  will  I get  this 
information? 


These  are  all  questions  you  must  consider  before  writing  your  letter.  Your  purpose, 
your  audience,  your  main  idea,  and  your  facts  are  all  matters  that  you  can  likely  deal 
with  quite  easily  once  you’ve  turned  your  mind  to  them.  The  matters  of  tone, 
however,  may  be  more  challenging. 

Tone 

You’ve  thought  about  audience  and  purpose  in  other  writing  projects.  Take  a 
moment  now  to  consider  tone  more  carefully.  Tone  can  be  a great  asset  in  the  art  of 
persuasion,  but,  if  used  carelessly,  tone  can  also  be  a great  liability.  Use  the  wrong 
tone,  and  you  run  the  risk  of  annoying  your  audience  rather  than  persuading  them. 

The  tone  that  you  convey  in  your  writing  depends  on  the  words  that  you  choose. 

The  following  poem,  called  “Primer  Lesson,”  was  written  by  the  American  poet  Carl 
Sandburg.  It  warns  of  using  words  thoughtlessly. 


Primer  Lesson 

Look  out  how  you  use  proud  words. 

When  you  let  proud  words  go,  it  is 
not  easy  to  call  them  back. 

They  wear  long  boots,  hard  boots;  they 
walk  off  proud;  they  can’t  hear  you 
calling— 

Look  out  how  you  use  proud  words. 


Write  a response  to  Sandburg’s  poem  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Have  you  ever  used  “proud  words”  and  then  regretted  it  later? 

• Have  you  ever  been  wounded  by  “proud  words”  used  by  others  toward 
you? 

• Some  people  are  described  as  being  tactful;  they’re  careful  about  what  they 
say  (and  write).  Would  you  describe  yourself  as  tactful? 

• How  can  taking  care  with  your  word  choices  help  you  in  your  personal  life 
and  in  your  work? 


1 "Primer  Lesson”  from  SLABS  OF  THE  SUNBURNT  WEST  by  Carl  Sandburg,  copyright  1922  by  Harcourt,  Inc.  and 
renewed  1950  by  Carl  Sandburg.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher.  This  material  may  not  be  reproduced  in 
any  form  or  by  any  means  without  the  prior  written  permission  of  the  publisher. 


1.  In  what  way  do  “proud  words”  wear  “long  boots,  hard  boots”? 

2.  What  does  the  poet  mean  when  he  says  that  proud  words  “walk  off  proud;  they 
can’t  hear  you  / calling”? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  Sandburg  called  this  poem  “Primer  Lesson”? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  165. 


denotation 


the  literal  meaning 
of  a word 


connotation 


the  implied 
meaning  of  a word 


Careful  word  choices  are  essential  to  convey  the  tone  you 
want.  Knowing  your  audience  and  purpose  allows  you  to 
select  a tone  that’s  appropriate.  Keep  in  mind  that  words 
have  both  denotations  and  connotations.  The  denotative 
meaning  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  the  one  you’ll 
find  in  the  dictionary.  The  connotative  meaning,  however,  is 
the  implied  meaning  of  the  word,  usually  developed  as  it’s 
used  over  time.  For  example,  skinny,  scrawny,  slim,  and 
slender  may  have  a similar  denotation  (thin) , but  the  first  two 
have  negative  connotations  whereas  the  latter  two  have 
positive  ones. 


emotive 

language 


a choice  of  words 
that  reveals  a bias 
or  opinion 


Whenever  someone  chooses  the  word  skinny,  scrawny,  slender,  or  slim  rather  than 
the  neutral  word  thin,  that  person  is  using  emotive  language  to  reveal  an  attitude 
toward  the  subject.  Emotive  language  affects  your  tone;  it  may  attract  or  repel  your 
audience.  As  a result,  you  should  be  aware  of  the  impact  of  emotive  language  when 
you  use  it— and  when  someone  else  uses  it  to  insult  or  flatter  you! 


Earlier  in  this  course,  you  thought  about  tone  and  levels  of  language  in  writing— 
from  highly  formal  to  very  casual  and  conversational.  Whenever  you  speak  or  write, 
the  level  you  use  and  the  tone  you  adopt  will  largely  depend,  of  course,  on  your 
audience  and  purpose;  but  when  writing  persuasively,  always  remember  the  emotive 
aspects  of  language.  Choose  each  word  you  write  carefully  so  as  to  elicit  precisely 
the  response  you  want  from  your  audience. 


4.  Take  a moment  to  consider  how  emotive  language  affects  tone.  Column  A 
contains  a list  of  emotive  words  that  you  could  use  when  you  approve  of 
something.  Column  B contains  a list  of  emotive  words  that  you  could  use  when 
you  disapprove  of  something.  Each  word  with  a positive  connotation  can  be 
matched  with  a word  that  has  a negative  connotation.  In  your  notebook,  match 
the  words  in  the  two  columns. 


Column  A 

Column  B 

rbpsj^L  a. 

thrifty 

• propaganda 

b. 

careful 

• pushy 

c. 

cautious 

• cheap 

d. 

determined 

• old-fashioned 

e. 

extrovert 

• tyrannical 

f. 

traditional 

• timid 

g- 

progressive 

• secretive 

h. 

information 

• loudmouth 

i. 

assertive 

• picky 

j- 

discreet 

• radical 

k. 

authoritative 

• stubborn 

5.  The  tone  of  a written  communication  is  closely  related  to  the  tone  of  voice  used 
in  an  oral  communication.  When  you’re  speaking,  your  tone  of  voice  also  reveals 
your  attitude  toward  your  subject.  Listen  to  the  three  readings  on  the  track  titled 
“You  Should  Have  Seen  the  Mess”1  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio 
CD.  Each  is  done  in  a different  tone  of  voice.  After  each  reading,  pause  and 
describe  the  reader’s  tone. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  166. 


Before  continuing  with  this  lesson,  go  to  your  English  Language  Arts  20-1 
Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  and  watch  the  segment  titled  “Identifying  the  Context 
for  the  Creation  of  a Text.”  It  will  give  you  some  pointers  on  purpose  and  tone  in 
developing  a persuasive  text  for  different  audiences. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Newspapers  and  magazines  provide  a forum  for  people  to  voice  their  opinions  on 
issues.  The  editors  publish  editorials  on  a variety  of  subjects,  and  readers  are  invited 
to  express  their  views  in  letters  to  the  editor.  The  following  letters  were  written  in 
response  to  an  article  about  the  nutritional  value  of  beef.  As  you  read  these  letters, 
think  about  their  authors’  tones  and  their  use  of  emotive  language. 


1 Muriel  Spark,  "You  Should  Have  Seen  The  Mess,”  in  The  Go- Away  Bird,  and  Other  Stories  (London:  David  Higham 
Associates,  1958).  Reproduced  by  permission. 
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Letter  A 


A Reader’s  Beef 

What’s  all  this  lunacy  about  the  importance  of  meat  in  our  diet?  Don’t  you  people 
ever  read  anything  but  beef-producers’  propaganda?  Take  a look  at  the  facts  and 
weep. 

Fact:  Decaying,  putrefying  flesh  is  hardly  a food  fit  for  “civilized”  human  beings! 

Fact:  Anyone  who  gets  a kick  out  of  torturing  and  mutilating  animals  deserves  to 
be  tortured  and  mutilated  too. 

Fact:  Canada’s  Food  Guide,  cited  in  your  article,  is  out  of  touch  with  today’s 
nutritional  experts. 

Fact:  Everyone  promoting  a diet  high  in  meat  is  in  the  pocket  of  the 
beef-producers’  lobby. 

The  problem  is  that  most  people  just  like  to  eat  meat  (in  other  words,  they’re  a 
bunch  of  carnivorous  gluttons)  and  turn  a blind  eye  to  the  truth.  Plus,  they’ve 
been  brainwashed  by  a lot  of  propaganda  designed  to  make  a few  people  rich. 
And  what  about  cholesterol  and  saturated  fats?  Eating  meat  causes  heart  disease, 
or  hadn’t  you  heard? 

Next  time  you  guys  write  an  article,  try  doing  a little  research. 

Chuck  LeBoef 
Edmonton 


Letter  B 


Meat  Not  the  Answer 

While  I normally  enjoy  Arlene  Kalk’s  column  on  nutrition,  I noticed  several  errors 
and  omissions  in  her  discussion  of  the  merits  of  meat  in  our  diet  (“What’s  the  Big 
Beef?”  July  14).  I hope  this  letter  will  help  set  the  record  straight. 

First,  Ms.  Kalk  refers  to  Canada’s  Food  Guide  for  most  of  her  ideas  on  the  amount 
of  meat  people  should  consume;  however,  she  fails  to  point  out  that  several  recent 
studies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  concluded  that  significantly  reducing 
the  amount  of  meat  we  eat  will  lead  to  better  health  and  a longer  life  expectancy. 

( Canada’s  Food  Guide,  in  fact,  has  recently  changed  many  of  its 


recommendations,  something  else  the  article  fails  to  mention.) 


Second,  Ms.  Kalk  doesn’t  mention  the  problems  associated  with  diets  high  in 
saturated  fats  and  cholesterol— problems  such  as  heart  disease  and  certain 
cancers.  Meat  is  the  food  chiefly  responsible  for  the  cholesterol  and  unhealthy  fats 
in  the  North  American  diet.  And  then  there’s  the  problem  of  pesticides  and 
herbicides  becoming  ever  more  concentrated  as  they  move  up  the  food  chain.  The 
meat  we  eat  contains  far  higher  concentrations  of  harmful  chemicals  than  do 
grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Third,  Ms.  Kalk,  while  focusing  on  individuals’  nutritional  needs,  never  steps 
back  and  looks  at  the  broader  global  problems  caused,  or  aggravated,  by  our 
emphasis  on  meat  production.  The  fact  is  that  the  world’s  arable  land  can  support 
a much  larger  human  population  if  it  is  used  for  production  of  grains,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  than  it  can  if  it  is  devoted  to  livestock  production.  What  is  more 
important,  recent  studies  indicate  that  methane  gas  produced  by  cattle  is 
contributing  greatly  to  the  greenhouse  effect. 

While  I do  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  we  all  become  vegetarians,  I do  think 
that  most  Canadians  would  do  well  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  meat  they  eat. 
We  would  be  healthier  for  it,  and  we  would  help  alleviate  some  of  the  problems 
threatening  the  very  survival  of  this  planet. 

H.A.M.  Burger 
Edmonton 


6.  Describe  the  tone  of  each  letter. 

7.  Which  letter  uses  more  emotive  language?  Support  your  answer  with  examples. 

8.  These  letters  reveal  some  of  the  values  of  their  writers.  How  are  Chuck  LeBoef’s 
values  (Letter  A)  different  from  H.A.M.  Burger’s  (Letter  B)? 

9.  Though  these  two  letters  share  a common  point  of 
view,  they  are  very  different  in  tone,  style,  and 
content.  Which  letter  do  you  find  more 
persuasive?  Explain  your  opinion;  in  your 
explanation,  be  sure  to  refer  to  tone  in  particular. 

(Note  that  you  may  disagree  totally  with  the  views 
expressed  in  both  letters.  Remember,  what  you’re 
analysing  here  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  letters, 
not  the  opinion  itself.) 


I 


r 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  166. 


Letters  written  to  the  editor  of  a newspaper  or  magazine,  like  any  other  piece  of 
persuasive  writing,  should  be  well  crafted  to  maximize  their  persuasive  power.  After 
all,  you’re  not  writing  simply  to  vent  your  anger;  rather,  you  should  be  trying  to 
convince  your  readers  of  your  own  position.  Here  are  a few  hints  to  help  you  write 
an  effective  letter  to  the  editor: 


• Begin  by  introducing  the  topic  so  that  the  readers  will  know  why  you’re 
writing. 


• Choose  your  words  carefully:  show  that  you  feel  strongly  about  the  issue 
without  sounding  shrill  or  angry. 


• Don’t  be  abusive;  this  will  only  create  resentment. 

• Present  clear,  well-developed  arguments  to  support  your  position.  However, 
keep  in  mind  that  letters  to  the  editor  are  generally  not  very  long,  so  select  only 
your  strongest  arguments. 


• Avoid  sounding  cold  and  methodical,  but  also  avoid  sounding  emotional  and 
illogical. 


• End  with  a strong  concluding  statement.  Your  last  sentence  should  be  one  that 
the  reader  will  remember. 


• If  you’re  writing  a letter  when  you’re  angry  or  upset,  let  it  sit  a day  or  two; 
then  go  back  to  it  and  see  if  you  want  to  make  revisions.  Remember,  it’s  hard 
to  recall  “proud  words”  once  they’ve  been  uttered. 


Do  you  agree  with  the  viewpoints  of  the  two  letters 
you’ve  just  read,  or  do  you  have  very  different 
ideas?  Respond  to  these  letters  by  using  your 
journal  to  write  a letter  to  the  editor  that  expresses 
your  own  thoughts  on  this  issue  of  meat  eating. 
When  you  write  your  letter,  consider  its  tone.  How 
do  you  want  the  letter  to  “sound”  to  the  people 
reading  it? 


Note:  You  may  want  to  read  to  the  end  of  this  lesson 
before  writing  your  letter. 


Content  and  Organization 


Although  tone  is  very  important  when  you’re  expressing  your  views,  the  way  you 
organize  and  support  your  opinions  is  equally  significant.  It’s  usually  best  to  follow 
the  essay  structure  you  were  given  earlier  in  the  course. 

Begin  with  an  introduction  that  presents  your  thesis;  that  way,  your  audience 
immediately  becomes  aware  of  your  argument.  Then  in  the  body  paragraphs,  present 
your  reasons,  organized  and  presented  in  a clear,  logical  manner.  Be  sure  to  support 
your  reasons  with  facts  and  examples. 

No  argument  can  be  persuasive  without  effective  supporting  details.  As  you’ve  seen 
in  Lesson  1,  you  should  avoid  flawed  reasoning  in  your  arguments,  and  you  must 
support  your  ideas  with  reasons,  evidence,  or  examples.  You  may  also  need  to  refute 
(prove  false  or  incorrect)  opposing  ideas. 

For  example,  if  you  were  arguing  in  favour  of  vegetarianism,  you’d  want  to  refute  the 
argument  that  meat  is  an  essential  source  of  protein.  If  you  were  taking  the  opposite 
position,  you’d  have  to  refute  the  argument  that  a diet  high  in  meat  significantly 
increases  the  threat  of  heart  disease. 


Don’t  forget  about  unity  and  coherence  when  you’re  writing  a persuasive 
composition.  If  you  want  to  convince  your  reader  of  something,  it’s  important  to 
stick  to  the  topic  and  explain  things  in  such  a way  that  they’re  easy  to  follow.  That 
means  smooth,  clear  transitions  from  one  idea  to  the  next. 

Finally,  remember  that  the  conclusion  of  your  persuasive  essay  is  vital  to  its 
effectiveness.  You  may  want  to  restate  your  main  idea  in  a powerful  way,  inspire 
people  to  take  action,  issue  a warning,  or  present  a final  idea  for  reflection. 
Whatever  method  you  choose,  make  your  conclusion  memorable. 


Experienced,  confident 
writers  will  often  adopt  a 
looser,  more  informal  style 
when  they  write— depending, 
of  course,  on  the  context  and 
the  audience.  Sometimes,  for 
instance,  a writer  may  build 
up  to  the  thesis  at  the  end 
rather  than  presenting  it  in 
the  introduction. 


But  you  still  have  to  defend 
your  ideas  and  present 
everything  clearly.  Otherwise 
all  you  get  is  a mess. 
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Essays  that  express  an  opinion  and  aim  at  persuading  others  of  that  opinion  are 
appropriate  in  a variety  of  situations.  For  example,  you  might  be  writing 

• an  editorial  or  article 

• a letter  to  the  editor,  to  be  published  in  a newspaper  or  magazine 

• a letter  to  someone,  such  as  a mayor,  premier,  prime  minister,  member  of 
Parliament,  or  member  of  the  legislative  assembly 

• a speech  to  be  addressed  to  the  public  or  a particular  group 

In  each  case,  you’ll  want  to  modify  your  essay  to  suit  the  audience  and  context. 
Although  the  content  of  the  middle  of  your  essay  may  remain  essentially  the  same, 
you  may  want  to  alter  the  introduction  and  conclusion  slightly. 

In  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix,  you’ll  find  the  article  “The  Great  Video 
Pacifier”  by  Meghan  Cox  Gurdon.  Read  this  article  now  and,  as  you  read,  think 
about  the  writer’s  tone,  organization,  and  content. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  looked  at  two  letters  to  the  editor  and  you’ve  read  a short 
essay  in  which  a writer  voices  her  opinion.  You’ve  seen  that,  to  be  persuasive  in 
your  writing,  you  should  pay  careful  attention  to  your  audience,  tone,  content,  and 
organization.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  focus  on  improving  your  sentence  structure 
so  that  you  can  express  your  ideas  more  effectively. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  2 to  7. 


/a 


esson  3:  An  Eye  on  Sentences — The 
Importance  of  Variety 


syntax 


sentence  structure 


Regardless  of  what  you’re  writing,  you  use  words  and  sentences  to  express  your 
ideas,  and  your  effectiveness  will  depend  on  how  well  you  choose  your  words  and 
how  well  you  construct  your  sentences.  In  this  lesson,  you’ll  focus  on  syntax 
(sentence  structure),  and  you’ll  look  at  things  you  can  do  to  create  more  effective 
sentences  and  add  variety  to  your  writing. 


When  you’re  writing,  you  likely  focus  on  expressing  ideas  clearly.  Still,  you’re 
probably  aware  that  any  idea  can  be  expressed  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  some  ways 
are  more  effective  than  others.  As  you’re  writing  sentences,  you  should  pay  attention 
to  sentence  function,  length,  type,  variety  of  beginnings,  and  emphasis. 


Sentence  Function 


You  probably  recall  from  earlier  language  arts  courses  that  sentences  perform  four 
basic  functions: 


• Declarative  sentences  make  statements. 

• Interrogative  sentences  ask  questions. 

• Imperative  sentences  command  or  request. 

• Exclamatory  sentences  express  emotion. 
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Of  course,  most  of  the  sentences  used  in  writing  are  statements.  At  times,  however,  it 
may  be  more  appropriate  to  use  another  type  of  sentence  for  variety  or  emphasis. 

The  following  chart  illustrates  how  you  can  use  a variety  of  sentences  in  your 
writing. 


Instead  of  a Sta 


. 


Try  Using 


People  should  never  complain  about  those  " 
who  are  doing  the  work  unless  they’re 
prepared  to  do  the  work  themselves. 

1 • • ‘ 

a command:  Never  complain  about  those 
who  are  doing  the  work  unless  you’re 
prepared  to  do  it  yourself. 

This  community  doesn’t  know  whether  it 
needs  a new  facility. 

a question:  Does  our  community  need  a 
new  facility? 

Unfortunately,  people  care  very  little  about 
the  plight  of  the  elderly. 

an  exclamation:  How  unfortunate  that 
people  care  so  little  about  the  plight  of  the 
elderly! 

1.  Convert  each  of  the  following  statements  into  either  a question,  a command,  or 
an  exclamatory  sentence.  Try  for  variety  in  your  responses. 

a.  The  crisis  in  the  economy  can  be  solved  by  an  increase  in  trade. 

b.  People  shouldn’t  forget  that  a community  is  only  as  strong  as  the  people  who 
live  in  it. 

c.  This  disease  has  had  a tragic  effect  on  its  victims. 

d.  We  should  talk  about  this  issue  with  our  neighbours  and  get  them  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

e.  An  increase  in  immigration  has  several  beneficial  results. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  167.  ^ 


Whenever  you  write,  look  for  opportunities  to  incorporate  an  occasional  question, 
command,  or  exclamatory  sentence  to  add  emphasis  and  variety  to  your  sentence 
structure.  If  you’d  like  a bit  more  review  of  sentence  function,  see  page  73  of  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Sentence  Length 

Another  aspect  of  effective  sentence 
structure  is  variety  in  length.  Paragraphs 
shouldn’t  consist  entirely  of  long 
sentences,  nor  should  they  be  made 
entirely  from  short  sentences.  A series  of 
short  sentences  will  result  in  a choppy, 
unpleasant  style;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
series  of  long  sentences  may  result  in  a 
ponderous,  plodding  style. 

Good  writers  vary  their  sentence  length. 
They  know  that  important  ideas  are  often 
most  effective  when  they’re  placed  in 
concise  sentences,  particularly  when  the 
other  sentences  in  the  paragraph  are  long 
and  complicated.  Think  about  sentence 
length  as  you  read  the  following 
paragraph  by  E.  M.  Forster  from  his  essay 
called  “What  I Believe.” 


Sometimes  short  sentences  are  better. 


Democracy  has  another  merit.  It  allows  criticism,  and  if  there  is  not  public 
criticism  there  are  bound  to  be  hushed-up  scandals.  That  is  why  I believe  in  the 
Press,  despite  all  its  lies  and  vulgarity,  and  why  I believe  in  Parliament.  Parliament 
is  often  sneered  at  because  it  is  a Talking  Shop.  I believe  in  it  because  it  is  a 
talking  shop.  I believe  in  the  Private  Member  who  makes  himself  a nuisance. 
He  gets  snubbed  and  is  told  that  he  is  cranky  or  ill-informed,  but  he  does 
expose  abuses  which  would  otherwise  never  have  been  mentioned,  and  very 
often  an  abuse  gets  put  right  just  by  being  mentioned.  Occasionally,  too,  a well- 
meaning  public  official  starts  losing  his  head  in  the  cause  of  efficiency.  Well, 
there  will  be  questions  about  them  in  Parliament  sooner  or  later,  and  then  they 
will  have  to  mind  their  steps.  Whether  Parliament  is  either  a representative 
body  or  an  efficient  one  is  questionable,  but  I value  it  because  it  criticises  and 
talks,  and  because  its  chatter  gets  widely  reported. 


2.  Do  a short  analysis  of  the  sentences  in  Forster’s  paragraph.  Use  the  following 
steps. 

a.  First  count  the  number  of  sentences. 

b.  Now  count  the  total  number  of  words  in  the  paragraph. 

c.  Calculate  the  average  length  of  the  sentences  in  words. 

d.  Now  find  the  shortest  sentence.  How  many  words  does  it  have? 


1 E.  M.  Forster,  “What  I Believe,”  in  71 vo  Cheers  for  Democracy  (London:  Edward  Arnold  Publishers,  Ltd.,  1962). 
Reproduced  by  permission  by  the  Provost  and  Scholars  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  and  the  Society  of  Authors  as 
the  Literary  Representatives  of  the  E.  M.  Forster  Estate. 
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e.  Find  the  longest  sentence.  How  many  words  does  it  have? 

f.  What  conclusion  can  you  draw  about  the  variety  in  sentence  length  in  this 
paragraph? 

3.  Reread  Forster’s  shortest  sentences.  Why  are  they  effective? 

4.  Now  do  a short  analysis  of  a paragraph  that  you’ve  written  in  one  of  your 
assignments.  (For  this  exercise,  don’t  use  a paragraph  from  a journal  entry,  as 
that  type  of  writing  is  exploratory  and  unpolished.)  Select  a paragraph  that  has  at 
least  five  sentences. 

a.  Count  the  number  of  sentences. 

b.  Count  the  total  number  of  words  in  the  paragraph. 

c.  Calculate  the  average  number  of  words  per  sentence. 

d.  Which  is  the  shortest  sentence  in  the  paragraph?  How  many  words  are  in  it? 

e.  Which  is  the  longest  sentence  in  the  paragraph?  How  many  words  are  in  it? 

f.  How  much  variety  in  length  do  you  have  in  this  paragraph? 


a group  of  words 
with  a subject  and 
a verb 


simple  sentence 


a sentence  that 
contains  one 
independent  clause 


independent 

clause 


a clause  that  can 
stand  as  a sentence 
on  its  own 


compound 

sentence 


a sentence  that 
contains  two  or 
more  independent 
clauses  joined  by 
semicolons,  colons, 
or  coordinating 
conjunctions 


coordinating 

conjunction 


a word  used  to  join 
words  or  groups  of 
words;  the 
coordinating 
conjunctions  are 
and,  but,  or,  nor, 
for,  so,  yet 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  167. 


Varying  the  length  of  your  sentences  will  help  you  make  your  syntax  more  effective, 
especially  if  you  place  important  ideas  in  short  sentences  to  create  a strong  impact. 

Sentence  Type 

Another  way  of  varying  your  syntax  is 
to  use  different  types  of  grammatical 
structure.  As  you  may  recall,  sentences 
can  be  classified  into  four  categories 
according  to  the  types  of  clauses  they 
contain  and  the  way  that  the  clauses 
are  joined: 

• A simple  sentence  has  one 
independent  clause.  Here’s  an 
example: 

Rolf  spotted  the  getaway  car. 

• A compound  sentence  has  two  or  more  independent  clauses,  joined  by 
semicolons,  colons,  or  coordinating  conjunctions  {and,  but,  or,  for,  so,  yet, 
nor).  Here’s  an  example: 

Rolf  spotted  the  getaway  car,  and  he  called  the  police. 


independent  clause 


independent  clause 


Section  2:  The  Art  of  Persuasion 


complex 

sentence 


a sentence  that 
contains  an 
independent  clause 
and  one  or  more 
dependent  clauses, 
joined  with 
subordinating 
conjunctions 


dependent 

clause 


a clause,  beginning 
with  a 

subordinating 
conjunction,  that 
cannot  stand  as  a 
sentence  on  its 
own 


a word  that  joins  a 
dependent  clause 
to  an  independent 
clause 


a sentence  that 
contains  two  or 
more  independent 
clauses  and  one  or 
more  dependent 
clauses 


• A complex  sentence  has  an  independent  clause  and  one  or  more  dependent 
clauses,  joined  by  subordinating  conjunctions.  Here’s  an  example: 

When  Rolf  spotted  the  getaway  car,  he  called  the  police. 
dependent  clause  independent  clause 

• A compound-complex  sentence  combines  features  of  the  compound  and 
complex  sentences.  A compound-complex  sentence  has  at  least  two 
independent  clauses  and  at  least  one  dependent  clause.  Here’s  an  example: 

Rolf  spotted  the  getaway  car  and  he  called  the  police  as  soon  as  he  found  a 

“ ' v J K v / v 

independent  clause  independent  clause  dependent  claus 


Phew!  That's  an  awful  lot 
of  grammar  to  throw  at 
a guy  all  at  once! 


You're  right,  but  this  material 
should  be  familiar  to  you  from 
past  courses.  If  you're  feeling 
rusty  on  clauses,  conjunctions, 
or  these  four  sentence  types, 
your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students  has  more 
information  and  examples  of 
them.  Be  sure  to  take  a look 
at  pages  64  to  72. 


Good  writers  vary  the  way  they  join  ideas  in  sentences  by  using  different 
conjunctions  in  a variety  of  sentence  structures.  They  avoid  overusing  any  particular 
conjunction  (such  as  and).  They  also  use  different  phrases  to  join  ideas,  adding 
further  variety  to  their  syntax. 


Although  coordinating  conjunctions  are  essential  for  communicating,  you  should  try 
to  use  subordinating  conjunctions  as  much  as  possible  to  show  relationships 
between  your  ideas.  Since  a wide  variety  of  relationships  can  exist,  there  are  over 
thirty  subordinating  conjunctions.  When,  if,  and  as  soon  as  are  examples. 

5.  With  a study  partner  if  possible,  list  as  many  subordinating  conjunctions  as  you  I 
can.  If  you’re  having  difficulty,  consult  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students. 

6.  a.  Look  again  at  Forster’s  paragraph  on  democracy.  How  many  different 

subordinating  conjunctions  does  he  use  in  this  paragraph? 


b.  Now  take  a second  look  at  the  paragraph  from  your  own  writing  that  you 
used  to  analyse  sentence  length.  How  many  different  subordinating 
conjunctions  did  you  use  in  that  paragraph? 


7.  Combine  each  of  the  following  groups  of  simple  sentences  in  two  different  ways 
by  using  different  conjunctions  and  phrases.  Change  the  order  as  necessary,  but 
don’t  change  the  meaning.  The  first  one  has  been  done  for  you  as  an  example; 
see  if  you  can  do  it  another  way. 

a.  Davis  and  Davena  are  twins.  They  don’t  look  alike.  They  have  different 
personalities. 

^bavU,  and  'dbccuena  cm  tudni,  <W  they  dont  look  alike,  and  they  ham  d^f/md 


b.  The  captain  studied  the  map  carefully.  She  looked  at  the  weather  report.  She 
decided  to  head  for  the  nearest  harbour. 

c.  The  judge  was  disgusted  with  the  behaviour 
of  the  witness.  He  reprimanded  the  woman 
sharply.  He  warned  her  not  to  repeat  her 
outburst. 

d.  The  park  is  a great  place  to  camp.  It  has  a 
beautiful  lake.  The  lake  is  excellent  for 
fishing. 

e.  They  were  thrilled.  They  went  whitewater 
rafting.  They  rafted  down  the  Kicking  Horse 
River.  They  begged  to  go  again. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  167. 


Remember,  you  can  always  use  more  than  one  technique  to  combine  ideas  in 
sentences.  Your  syntax  will  be  more  effective  when  you  use  a variety  of  phrases  and 
conjunctions  to  join  your  ideas. 


Sentence  Beginnings 


How  much  variety  do  you  use  to  start  your  sentences?  It's  true  that  most  declarative 
sentences  begin  with  their  subjects.  However,  when  you’re  writing  an  essay,  your 
sentences  will  sound  dull  if  you  begin  each  one  with  its  subject — and  even  duller  if 
the  subject  of  several  sentences  in  a row  is  the  same,  as  the  following  example 
illustrates: 


The  forest  ranger  told  us  about  the  elk.  She  claimed 
that  elk  rarely  attack  people.  She  explained  that  the 
elk  stay  in  the  town  where  they  are  safe  from 
predators.  She  showed  us  how  elk  can  damage  trees 
and  shrubs  in  people’s  yards.  She  warned  us  that  elk 
can  be  dangerous,  especially  when  they  have  young 
calves. 


Sentences  don’t  always  have  to  begin  with  their  simple  subjects.  Here  are  some 
alternative  ways  of  starting  sentences: 


phrase 


a group  of  words, 
without  a subject 
and  predicate, 
acting  as  a unit 


• Begin  with  an  adverb. 

- Earlier,  the  forest  ranger  had  told  us  about  the  elk. 

- Eagerly,  the  forest  ranger  told  us  about  the  elk. 


• Begin  with  a phrase.  (If  you  need  help  understanding  phrases,  check  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  See  pages  59  to  63.) 

- Seeing  a herd  of  elk  on  her  front  lawn,  the  forest  ranger  explained  that  the  elk 
stay  in  the  town  where  they  are  safe  from  predators. 

- At  the  campsite,  the  forest  ranger  told  us  about  the  elk. 

- To  reassure  us,  the  forest  ranger  claimed  that  elk  rarely  attack  people. 


• Begin  with  a subordinating  conjunction. 

- Although  elk  rarely  attack  people,  they  can  be 
dangerous,  especially  when  they  have  young 
calves. 

- After  she  explained  that  the  elk  stay  in  the 
town  where  they’re  safe  from  predators,  she 
showed  us  how  elk  can  damage  trees  and 
shrubs  in  people’s  yards. 

• Invert  your  sentence  (change  the  normal  order 

of  subject/verb  to  a verb/subject  pattern). 

- On  the  ranger’s  front  lawn  grazed  a herd  of 
elk. 
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8.  a.  Forster  begins  many  of  his  sentences  with  the  subject,  but  he  doesn’t  use  the 

same  subject  in  each  sentence.  Three  of  his  sentences  do  have  an  alternative 
type  of  beginning.  Which  three  sentences  don’t  begin  with  their  subjects,  and 
what  type  of  alternative  beginning  is  Forster  using  in  these  sentences? 

b.  Look  at  the  beginnings  of  the  sentences  in  your  own  paragraph.  Do  you  use 
any  alternative  types  of  beginnings?  If  so,  identify  them. 

9.  Add  different  beginnings  to  the  following  basic  sentence,  according  to  the 
directions  given.  (Use  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students  to  help  you  if  you  don’t  understand  these  grammatical  terms.) 

Basic  sentence:  The  terrified  child  huddled  in  the  corner. 

a.  Add  an  adverb  to  the  beginning  of  the  basic  sentence. 

b.  Begin  the  sentence  with  a subordinating  conjunction  and  add  a dependent 
clause. 

c.  Add  a prepositional  phrase  to  the  beginning  of  the  basic  sentence. 

d.  Add  a participial  phrase  to  the  beginning  of  the  basic  sentence. 

e.  Add  an  infinitive  phrase  to  the  beginning  of  the  basic  sentence. 

f.  Change  the  order  of  the  basic  sentence  to  create  an  inverted  sentence. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 or^page^168^^ 


When  you  revise  your  writing,  check  your  sentence  beginnings.  Add  variety  to  the 
beginning  of  some  of  your  sentences  by  rearranging  them  or  by  placing  a word  or 
group  of  words  ahead  of  the  subject. 

Sentence  Emphasis 

You’re  probably  aware  that  poets  think  about  the  rhythm  and  sound  of  their 
language,  but  you  may  not  realize  that  skilled  prose  writers  are  also  conscious  of  the 
rhythm  and  flow  of  their  sentences.  They  use  a variety  of  techniques  to  emphasize 
their  ideas  and  to  create  a pleasing  rhythm. 

The  following  description  of  some  of  these  techniques  will  help  you  to  use  them  in 
your  writing  as  well  as  recognize  them  when  you’re  reading. 


Position 


Position  refers  to  the  placement  of  an  important  idea  where  it  will  attract  attention. 
Generally,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a sentence  are  more  likely  to  receive 
attention  than  the  middle.  Consequently,  positioning  an  idea  at  the  beginning  or 
ending  gives  it  emphasis.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  sounds  more  emphatic? 


• In  the  field  of  human  conflict, 
never  was  so  much  owed  by  so 
many  to  so  few. 


• Never  in  the  field  of  human 
conflict  was  so  much  owed  by  so 
many  to  so  few. 


The  second  sentence,  taken  from  a 
speech  given  by  Winston  Churchill 
during  the  Battle  of  Britain,  emphasizes 
the  word  never  at  the  beginning.  The 
last  words  in  the  sentence  are  also 
stressed.  When  you’re  writing,  you  may 
occasionally  find  an  opportunity  to 
arrange  words  in  a sentence  to  create 
emphasis  at  the  beginning  and/or  the 
ending. 


10.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  to  place  more  emphasis  at  the  beginning: 

a.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  it  was  seldom  busy  in  the  restaurant. 

b.  She  hadn’t  been  feeling  well  lately. 

c.  The  elderly  woman,  bleeding  from  the  blow  to  her  head,  seemed  dazed  and 
confused. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  169. 


Periodicity 


periodic 

sentence 


a sentence  that 
withholds  the  main 
idea  until  the  end 


Related  to  position,  periodicity  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  a sentence  so  that  its 
main  clause  is  positioned  at  the  end.  The  result  is  a buildup  of  interest  in  the  main 
idea  of  the  sentence.  Here  are  some  examples  of  periodic  sentences: 

• Over  the  silent  city  thundered  six  fighter  jets. 

• Believing  that  Juliet  is  dead,  Romeo  kills  himself. 

• After  MacDuff  dispels  the  last  of  the  witches’  illusions,  Macbeth  despairs. 
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loose  sentence 


In  contrast  to  the  periodic  sentence,  the  loose  sentence  places  the  main  idea  at  the 
beginning.  The  main  idea  is  then  followed  by  phrases  and/or  dependent  clauses. 
Look  at  the  following  examples,  and  think  about  their  effect: 


i sentence  that 
)egins  with  the 
nain  idea,  which  is 
hen  followed  by 
various  phrases 
md/or  clauses 


'ill 


I 


• Macbeth  despairs  after  his  army  deserts  him 
and  he  discovers  the  truth  about  the  witches’ 
illusions. 

• The  lawyer  presented  his  concluding 
arguments  in  a quiet  and  dignified  manner, 
impressing  the  jury  with  his  clear  summary  of 
the  facts. 

Most  sentences  begin  with  their  main  ideas,  but 
with  little  effort,  you  can  include  some  periodic 
sentences  for  emphasis.  Often,  a single  periodic 
sentence  coming  after  a series  of  loose  ones  results  in  noticeable  emphasis. 


i 


11.  Rewrite  the  following  loose  sentences  to  make  them  periodic  (or  more  periodic): 


a.  Matthew  dashed  out  as  soon  as  he  could. 

b.  An  enormous  piece  of  ice  has  broken  away  from  Antarctica  as  a result  of 
global  warming. 

c.  Carmen  fled  after  hearing  her  father  complain  about  the  missing  money. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  169.  j 


Climax 

No  doubt  you’ll  remember  that  the  climax  of  a story  or  play  is  its  most  exciting 
moment,  the  time  of  maximum  conflict.  Some  sentences  can  also  be  arranged  to 
achieve  a climax  by  placing  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  in  ascending  order  of 
importance.  The  effect  is  that  the  most  powerful  words  in  the  sentence  are  moved  to 
the  end— or  near  the  end— where  their  effect  is  strongest.  Look  at  this  sentence 
written  by  John  Ruskin: 


Fine  art  is  that  in  which  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the  heart  of  man  go  together. 


Here  are  some  other  examples  of  how  you  can  create  climax  in  your  own  writing.  In 
each  case,  note  how  the  most  important  idea  in  the  sentence  appears  at  the  end. 


Jenna’s  answer  surprised  her  brother,  disappointed  her  mother,  and  enraged  her 
father. 


By  the  end  of  the  play,  Macbeth  realizes  that  his  wife  has  misled  him,  his  friends 
have  abandoned  him,  and  the  witches  have  destroyed  him. 

Allan  wistfully  thought  of  his  former  ambitions:  to  do  well  at  university,  to  succeed 
in  a large  company,  to  attain  power  and  wealth. 


12.  Think  about  the  arrangement  of  words  in  the  following  sentence: 

The  government  plans  to  lower  interest  rates,  raise  taxes,  and  stimulate  the 
economy. 

a.  Why  would  a government  supporter  approve  of  the  emphasis  created  in  this 
sentence? 

b.  How  might  a critic  of  the  government  rearrange  this  sentence  to  change  the 
emphasis? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  169. 


Parallelism  and  Balance 

When  you’re  creating  sentences  that  contain  a pair  or  a series  of  words  or  phrases, 
you  can  develop  emphasis  and  rhythm  by  arranging  the  parts  in  the  same 
grammatical  structure.  The  preceding  examples  showing  climax  also  illustrate 
parallel  structure  because  each  part  is  constructed  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  one 
verb  phrase  ( surprised  her  brother)  is  aligned  with  other  verb  phrases  [disappointed 
her  mother,  enraged  her  father ).  Or  one  infinitive  phrase  [to  do  well  at  university ) is 
aligned  with  other  infinitive  phrases  (to  succeed  in  a large  company,  to  attain  power 
and  wealth). 

In  the  following  examples,  which  sentence  sounds  better? 

• Government  of  people  by  elected  politicians  to  benefit  the 
citizens  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

• Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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parallelism 


fie  use  of  the  same 
rammatical  form 
ir  structure 


The  second  sentence,  taken  from  a famous  speech  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  uses 
parallelism  to  emphasize  the  parts  in  the  series  and  to  create  a pleasing  rhythm. 
Here  are  three  more  examples: 

• The  greatest  of  evils  and  the  worst  of  crimes  is  poverty. 

— George  Bernard  Shaw 

• Children  begin  by  loving  their  parents;  after  a time  they  judge  them;  rarely,  if 
ever,  do  they  forgive  them. 

—Oscar  Wilde 


• If  some  countries  have  too  much  history,  we  have  too  much  geography. 

—William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  novel  A Tale  of  Two  Cities , by  Charles  Dickens,  is  a 
famous  example  of  parallel  structure  and  contrast.  Here’s  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence: 

It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of  belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity,  it 
was  the  season  of  Light,  it  was  the  season  of  Darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it 
was  the  winter  of  despair  . . . 


13.  How  effective  is  this  example  of  parallelism?  Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  169.  , 


GOING  FURTHER 


Try  creating  a parody  (a  humorous  imitation)  of  Dickens’s  sentence.  Think  of  a 
subject  you’d  like  to  ridicule  (for  example,  a hockey  game,  a class  in  school,  a 
family  feud)  and  develop  a series  of  parallel  clauses  modelled  on  Dickens’s 
opening  statement.  As  an  example,  here’s  one  student’s  idea: 

It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  it  was  a week  to  sweat,  it  was  a 
week  to  pray,  it  was  hours  of  fear,  it  was  moments  of  relief,  it  was  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  it  was  the  beginning  of  summer  vacation  . . . 


You’ll  find  more  information  on  parallel  structure  on  pages  89  and  90  of  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

Balance  is  a type  of  parallelism.  It  occurs  when  a sentence  has  only  two  parts,  both 
written  in  a similar  way.  Balance  is  often  seen  in  compound  sentences  when  one 
clause  is  similar  in  length  and  style  to  another.  The  conjunction  or  semicolon  joining 
the  two  clauses  is  the  balancing  point.  One  of  the  most  famous  examples  is  the 
following  sentence  written  by  Alexander  Pope: 


To  err  is  human;  to  forgive  divine. 


As  you  can  see,  balance  often  works  hand-in-hand  with  parallelism.  Here  are  some 
additional  examples: 

• A little  sincerity  is  a dangerous  thing,  and  a great  deal  of  it  is  absolutely  fatal. 

—Oscar  Wilde 

• Government  and  co-operation  are  in  all  things  the  laws  of  life;  anarchy  and 
competition  the  laws  of  death. 

— John  Ruskin 

• Injustice  anywhere  is  a threat  to  justice  everywhere. 

—Martin  Luther  King 

14.  Pope’s  sentence  has  also  been  parodied.  Can  you  create  a balanced  ending  for 
this  beginning:  “To  work  is  necessary”?  (Or  create  your  own  parody  of  Pope’s 
sentence.) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  169. 


Repetition 


Another  technique  that’s  used  to  create  on  emphasis  is 
repetition.  As  you’ve  already  seen,  repetition  is  often  allied 
with  parallelism  and  balance. 

Here’s  an  example  taken  from  a speech  given  by  Winston 
Churchill,  showing  how  repetition  can  be  used  effectively: 

Victory  at  all  costs,  victory  in  spite  of  all  terror,  victory 
however  long  and  hard  the  road  may  be;  for  without  victory 
there  is  no  survival. 

Did  you  notice  how  often  Churchill  repeated  the  word 
victory ? Though  repetition  usually  involves  repeating  words 
like  this,  the  repetition  needn’t  always  be  exact. 

Think  about  Neil  Armstrong’s  famous  words  spoken  as  he 
stepped  onto  the  Moon: 

That’s  one  small  step  for  a man,  one  giant  leap  for  mankind. 


For  more  information  about  some  of  the  methods  and  techniques  discussed  in  this 
lesson,  turn  to  your  English  Language  Arts  Multimedia  CD-ROM  and  watch  the 
segment  titled  “Understanding  the  Effects  of  Stylistic  Techniques  and  Rhetorical 
Devices.” 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ve  looked  at  several  ways  of  developing  more  effective  sentences. 
You’ve  seen  that  you  can  incorporate  variety  in  the  types  of  sentences  you  write,  in 
their  beginnings,  and  in  the  way  you  join  your  ideas.  You  can  also  add  emphasis  to 
your  ideas  and  rhythm  to  your  sentence  structure  through  the  use  of  several 
techniques.  As  you  write,  try  to  be  conscious  of  how  you  use  your  sentences  to 
express  your  ideas. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  focus  on  using  your  persuasive  skills  in  a speech,  and 
you’ll  test  your  ability  to  create  effective  sentences. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  8. 


i 


Do  you  feel  anxious  when  you’re 
asked  to  speak  in  public?  Do  you 
ever  wish  you  could  more  easily 
articulate  your  ideas  and 
persuade  others  to  accept  your 
point  of  view? 

Don’t  worry;  you’re  not  alone. 

Even  experienced  public  speakers 
frequently  get  nervous  before 
addressing  an  audience,  and 
butterflies  in  the  stomach  are 
something  virtually  everyone 
experiences  when  called  upon  to 
get  up  in  front  of  a crowd. 

1.  a.  What  are  some  factors 

that  prevent  people  from 
speaking  well  when 
they’re  giving  a speech  or 
making  a presentation? 

b.  Think  about  your  own  public-speaking  experiences  of  the  past.  Make  a chart 
like  the  one  that  follows  and  fill  it  in,  focusing  on  the  aspects  of  making  a 
presentation  that  you  think  you  handle  quite  well  and  the  areas  where  you 
feel  you  need  improvement. 
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My  Public  Speaking  Experiences 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  169. 


In  Module  1,  you  looked  at  the  importance  of  vocal  expression — pace,  projection, 
clarity,  and  pitch.  (If  you’re  feeling  hazy  about  any  of  these  terms,  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  go  back  and  do  a quick  review.)  The  way  you  deliver  your  ideas  is 
vitally  important  in  being  an  effective  speaker,  but  you  also  must  have  ideas  to 
deliver. 

A strong  conviction  in  your  ideas  will  help  you  to  express  them  convincingly.  When 
you’re  speaking,  your  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  are  powerful  ways  to  persuade 
people  to  listen  to  your  ideas. 

The  speech  that  you’ll  read  next  was  given  by  a talented  and  experienced  speaker— 
Chief  Dan  George. 


Chief  Dan  George.  I've  heard 
of  him.  Wasn't  he  an  actor? 


That's  right.  He  starred  in  films  like 
Little  Big  Man,  Harry  and  Tonto,  and 
The  Outlaw  Josey  Wales. 


)les,  he  was  Chief  of  the 
Squamish  band  of  Burrard 
Inlet  in  British  Columbia.  He 
was  sixty  before  he  first 
acted  in  film.  Before  that 
he'd  been  many  things— a 
logger,  longshoreman,  and  a 
musician  among  others. 
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Now  read  “My  Very  Good  Dear  Friends  ...”  by  Chief  Dan  George.  You’ll  find  it  in 
the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix.  Remember  that  this  was  intended  to  be 
delivered  as  a speech,  so  try  to  imagine  how  it  would  have  sounded.  If  you  can,  read 
it  aloud.  Think  about  the  impact  that  this  speech  would  have  on  the  audience.  When 
you’ve  read  the  speech,  respond  to  the  question  that  follows. 


2.  This  powerful  and  effective  speech  causes  most  listeners  to  reflect  on  the  lives  of 
North  America’s  native  people.  How  does  the  content  of  the  speech  accomplish 
this  task? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  170. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Chief  Dan  George  wasn’t  a political 
activist,  but  he  insisted  on  portraying 
North  American  natives  in  positive  roles. 
Within  his  film  roles  and  public 
appearances,  he  tried  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  Aboriginal 
and  non-Aboriginal  people. 

Chief  George  was  born  in  1899,  the  son  of 
a tribal  chief  on  Vancouver’s  north  shore. 
Sent  to  a mission  boarding  school  at  age 
five,  he  was  forced  to  change  his  last  name 
to  George,  and  was  forbidden  to  speak  in 
his  native  tongue.  Chief  George  left  school 
when  he  was  17  and  did  a variety  of  jobs 
over  the  years;  most  of  his  time  was  spent 
as  a longshoreman.  This  career  ended 
when  a swingload  of  lumber  crushed  his 
leg  and  hip  muscles. 


Chief  George  didn’t  turn  to  acting  until  he  was  60,  when  he  was  asked  to  replace 
an  ill  actor  in  the  CBC  series  Cariboo  Country.  By  the  time  he’d  finished  his 
career  on  stage  and  screen,  he’d  won  the  New  York  Film  Critics  Award  and  the 
National  Society  of  Film  Critics  Award  as  well  as  an  Academy  Award  nomination 
for  best  supporting  actor.  His  fame,  along  with  his  dignity  and  eloquence,  made 
him  a natural  spokesperson  for  his  people.  Always  he  spoke  out  for 
understanding  and  integration  of  Aboriginal  people. 

Chief  George  died  in  1981.  You  can  learn  more  about  him  by  doing  an  Internet 
search.  You’ll  find  photographs,  biographical  information,  poetry,  and  selections 
from  his  other  writings.  Your  local  library  should  also  have  material  by  and  about 
this  famous  Canadian. 
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rhetorical 

technique 


a way  of  using 
words  skilfully  in 
writing  and 
speaking  to 
persuade  or 
influence  others 


Effective  speakers  use  rhetorical  techniques  to  emphasize  their  ideas  and  to  make  a 
personal  connection  with  the  audience.  These  techniques  help  the  speaker  hold  the 
audience’s  attention  and  increase  the  impact  of  the  message.  Here  are  some 
techniques  that  effective  speakers  use: 


• rhetorical  questions 

• humour 

• repetition 

• anecdotes 


• contrast  and  comparisons 

• emotional  appeal 

• exaggeration 

• imagery 


Tashi:  What’s  a rhetorical  question? 


rhetorical 

question 


a question  that  is 
asked  for  effect  and 
does  not  expect  a 
response 


Mrs.  Davonne:  A rhetorical  question  is  a question  intended  to  get  the  audience 
thinking  in  a speech  or  essay.  When  speakers  ask  rhetorical  questions,  they 
aren’t  expecting  anyone  to  answer  them. 

Tashi:  So,  if  a speaker  asks  “Do  you  want  to  live  in  a country  that  denies  people 
basic  freedoms?”,  that’s  a rhetorical  question,  right? 


Mrs.  Davonne:  That’s  a good  example.  Sometimes,  the  speaker  answers  a 
rhetorical  question  in  the  speech,  but  at  other  times  the  question  is  left 
unanswered  to  get  the  audience  to  think  about  it. 


Anita:  And  what  about  repetition?  I thought  repetition  was  bad  in  writing.  Isn’t  it 
boring? 


Mrs.  Davonne:  It  can  be.  Too  much  repetition  or  too  many  rhetorical  questions 
can  result  in  loss  of  interest  rather  than  increased  interest.  You  have  to  be 
judicious  when  you’re  using  these  techniques.  They  can  work  for  you — or 
against  you. 


Roger:  And  exaggeration?  Isn’t  that  going  to  weaken  your  argument? 


Mrs.  Davonne:  It  certainly  can  if  used  inappropriately.  But  exaggeration  can  also 
create  emphasis  and  maybe  a bit  of  humour  when  it’s  used  well.  Anecdotes, 
too,  can  help  you  form  a personal  connection  with  the  audience  and  provide 
concrete  examples  of  what  you’re  saying.  But  they  should  be  short  and 
interesting.  Otherwise,  you’ll  lose  your  listeners’  attention. 


Tashi:  I was  at  a wedding  once  where  someone  told  some  really  bad  jokes  in  a 
speech.  It  was  embarrassing. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Good  point.  Everyone  enjoys  a bit  of  humour,  even  in  a serious 
speech.  But  the  humour  has  to  be  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 

Anita:  I thought  emotional  appeals  were  used  in  advertising  to  encourage  you  to 
buy  products.  Aren’t  emotional  appeals  irrational  arguments? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  An  emotional  appeal  by  itself  is  a shallow  argument,  and  it 
certainly  can  be  used  to  lure  people  into  believing  something  or  buying  a 
product.  But  good  speakers  know  that  to  persuade  an  audience,  you  need  to 
speak  with  conviction  and  even  passion.  You  still  need  sound  reasons  and 
good  examples  to  support  your  ideas,  but  your  argument  will  have  more 
impact  if  you  connect  with  people  on  an  emotional  level  as  well  as  a rational 
one. 


3.  What  rhetorical  techniques  has  Chief  Dan  George  used  in  his  speech  to  express 
his  points  forcefully?  Try  to  identify  at  least  three. 

4.  a.  What  do  you  think  the  purpose  is  of  “My  Very  Good  Dear  Friends  . . .”? 

b.  Do  you  think  Chief  Dan  George  achieved  his  purpose?  Give  reasons  for  your 
response. 

5.  Chief  George  uses  a critical  tone  in  much  of  this  speech.  How  does  he  avoid 
antagonizing  his  audience  as  he  does  this? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  170. 


Like  an  essay,  a speech  should  have  a clear  three-part  structure: 

• an  introduction 

• a middle  or  body 

• a conclusion 


Here  are  the  steps  that  you  should  follow  when  you’re  preparing  a speech. 

Step  1 : Know  Your  Topic,  Audience,  and  Purpose 

Topic:  No  matter  what  you’re  talking  about,  you  must  understand  your  subject.  You 
should  think  the  topic  through  and  know  enough  about  it  to  say  something 
intelligent.  If  you’re  selecting  your  own  topic,  be  sure  that  it’s  suitable  for  the 
occasion. 


Audience:  Learn  about  your  audience.  Your 
language  and  tone  should  be  appropriate  for  the 
group  you’re  addressing.  The  audience  and 
situation  will  also  affect  the  length  of  your  speech; 
no  matter  how  interesting  you  are,  most  audiences 
appreciate  a speaker  who  knows  when  to  quit. 

Purpose:  Your  language  should  also  be  appropriate 
to  your  purpose,  so  be  clear  on  what  you  wish  to 
accomplish.  Do  you  want  to  express  sympathy, 
extend  a welcome,  present  an  opinion,  or  incite  a 
change?  Are  you  trying  to  praise,  criticize,  or 
entertain? 


Step  2:  Generate  Ideas 


At  this  step  you  should  be  brainstorming  ideas  without  paying  much  attention  to 
form.  Don’t  forget  to  focus  on  your  goal  (your  purpose)  and  think  about  who  your 
audience  will  be. 

Generating  ideas  for  a speech  is  similar  to  generating  ideas  for  any  piece  of  writing. 
As  you’ve  learned  from  previous  modules,  you  can  use  a variety  of  techniques— 
webbing,  interviews,  brainstorming,  and  exploratory  writing  are  just  a few.  For  some 
speeches,  you  may  have  to  do  research,  something  you’ll  look  into  in  Section  3 of 
this  module. 


Step  3:  Write  the  Introduction 

After  you’ve  generated  your  ideas,  you’re  ready  to  write  your  speech.  Your 
introduction  helps  to  establish  a relationship  with  the  audience.  It  lets  people  know 
what  you’ll  talk  about,  and  it  will  give  them  confidence  that  you  won’t  just  speak 
randomly.  An  introduction  should  accomplish  three  things: 

• attract  the  attention  of  the  audience 

• identify  the  topic  of  the  speech 

• convey  your  point  of  view  or  thesis 
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Unlike  essays,  speeches  often  begin  with  a greeting  to  the  audience,  and  sometimes 
speakers  have  to  introduce  themselves. 


Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
My  name  is  Anya  Klassen,  and  I'm 
the  president  of  the  Lakeview  High 
School  Students'  Union.  Tonight  I 
want  to  make  a proposal  on  behalf 
the  students  in  our  high  school. 


’"tt-titt* 


Getting  the  Attention  of  the  Audience 

An  effective  speech  needs  a lead  or  “hook”  to  pique  the  curiosity  of  the  audience. 
This  helps  focus  attention  on  the  speaker  and  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
speech  is  headed.  Here  are  some  possible  ways  that  you  can  attract  your  audience’s 
interest: 


• Use  relevant  (and  appropriate)  humour. 

Did  you  know  that  duct  tape  has  been  used  for  almost  everything?  It’s  gone  to  the 
moon,  held  cars  together,  attached  toupees  to  bald  heads,  and  even  been  made  into  a 
bra  and  bikini. 


• Present  shocking  facts  or  statistics. 

According  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  in  Atlanta,  each 
pack  of  cigarettes  sold  in  the  United  States 
in  1999  costs  the  country  $7  in  medical 
care  and  lost  productivity.  The  average 
pack  of  cigarettes  at  the  time  of  the  study 
was  about  $3. 

• Ask  a rhetorical  question. 

Did  you  know  that  Parker  Brothers  prints 
about  the  same  amount  of  money  annually 
for  Monopoly®  sets  as  the  United  States 
Treasury  prints  for  genuine  use? 


• Use  a quotation. 

Ann  Landers  once  said,  “Television  has  proved  that  people  will  look  at  anything  rather 
than  each  other.” 

• Present  a startling  statement. 

Four  out  of  five  men  in  this  audience  will  die  of  heart  disease. 

• Use  an  analogy. 

If  all  the  milk  produced  in  one  year  in  the  United  States  were  put  into  quart  containers, 
the  containers  placed  end  to  end  would  extend  around  the  Earth  twenty  times  and  to 
the  moon  and  back. 

6.  What  method  does  Chief  Dan  George  use  to  attract  audience  attention  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  170. 


Identify  the  Topic  of  the  Speech 

Whenever  you’re  called  upon  to  make  a speech,  it’s  a good  idea  to  identify  your 
topic  directly  and  precisely,  perhaps  using  a phrase  such  as  “The  subject  of  my  talk 
is  water  conservation”  or  “Tonight  I’m  going  to  talk  about  improvements  that  we  can 
make  in  community  planning.”  You  might  also  want  to  indicate  that  you’ll  be 
making  a specific  number  of  points:  “I’ll  be  discussing  four  initiatives  that  I believe 
we  should  undertake.” 

Express  Your  Viewpoint 

Your  introduction  should  make  your  personal  view  clear.  As  in  an  essay,  the 
introduction  should  contain  your  thesis  sentence;  frequently,  this  will  be  the  final 
sentence  of  the  introduction.  This  sentence  should  state  your  argument  precisely  and 
concisely.  In  a speech,  you  can  often  start  your  thesis  with  “I  believe  ...”  or  “I 
think 


Remember,  if  you  tell  the  audience  where  they're 
going,  they'll  help  you  get  there.  A sense  of  ease 
and  security  develops  when  the  people  in  the 
audience  have  a firm,  clear  grasp  of  what  you  want 
to  say  and  what  you  want  them  to  understand. 


Step  4:  Write  the  Body 


The  middle,  or  body,  of  your  speech  is  the  part  where  you  give  your  audience  reason 
to  agree  with  your  point  of  view.  This  is  the  main  part  of  your  talk,  so  it  should  be 
the  longest  section  and  the  one  to  which  you  devote  the  most  time.  As  you  compose 
this  part  of  your  speech,  remember  to  do  the  following: 

• Support  your  ideas.  Be  sure  you  organize  your  main  points.  You  must  give 
your  listeners  relevant  facts  and  illustrations— proof  to  support  your  ideas.  And 
you  must  maintain  your  listeners’  interest.  Let  your  enthusiasm  show  by 
personalizing  your  speech  with  some  of  your  own  anecdotes.  You  may  want  to 
use  quotations  or  statistics  from  experts.  Use  vivid  language  so  the  audience 
can  see,  hear,  or  taste  what  you’re  describing. 

• Refute  the  opposition.  Don’t  forget  to  consider  the  arguments  that  could  be 
raised  by  those  who  disagree  with  you.  Refute  those  arguments  with  clear, 
careful  reasoning,  but  avoid  logical  fallacies.  Criticize  the  opposing  ideas  and 
show  why  they’re  incorrect  or  false,  but  don’t  ridicule  the  people  who  express 
those  ideas. 

• Think  about  your  sentence  structure.  To  be  an  excellent  speaker,  you  need  to 
create  clear  and  emphatic  sentences.  The  skills  you  worked  on  in  Lesson  3 
should  help  you  develop  effective  sentences. 

• Keep  your  tone  in  mind.  Choose  your  words  carefully  so  they’ll  express  your 
ideas  appropriately  and  effectively.  Remember  Sandburg’s  poem  on  “proud 
words”:  once  spoken,  they’re  impossible  to  recall. 

Step  5:  Write  the  Conclusion 

You’re  now  ready  to  conclude  your  speech.  First,  tip  off  the  audience  that  you’re 
about  to  close.  When  you  say  “To  summarize  ...”  or  “In  conclusion  . . . ,”  you’ll 
always  get  your  audience’s  attention.  Then  quickly  summarize  your  main  points  and 
hit  your  listeners  with  your  parting  shot — one  that  clearly  highlights  your  objective 
in  giving  the  speech.  Try  to  end  in  a dynamic  or  memorable  way  so  that  your  speech 
leaves  a lasting  impression. 


rng  “ “ ' 

Always  remember  this  caution:  Don't  fall  in  love 
yA  with  the  sound  of  your  own  voice;  be  sure  not  to 
speak  for  too  long.  When  you've  said  what  you 
|H  have  to  say,  stop  talking. 


Step  6:  Make  Your  Notes 

Long  and  complicated  speeches  are  often  read;  shorter  ones  are  usually  delivered 
from  notes  (or,  in  the  case  of  really  polished,  confident  speakers,  without  any 
references  at  all).  Both  methods  have  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

7.  Think  about  the  talks  you’ve  heard  where  the  speakers  read  their  entire 

speeches.  Make  a chart  like  the  one  shown  here  and  fill  it  in.  Generate  ideas  with| 
a study  partner  if  possible. 


Reading  a Speech 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


8.  Now  think  about  the  speeches  you’ve  heard  where  the  speakers  relied  only  on 
notes.  Make  another  chart  and  fill  it  in. 


Delivering  a Speech  from  Notes 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  171. 


If  you  decide  to  speak  from  notes,  take  the  key  words  from  each  part  of  your  draft- 
words  that  will  remind  you  of  your  essential  ideas— and  list  them  in  an  outline  form. 
You’ll  want  your  speech  to  sound  like  a conversation  rather  than  someone  reading  a 
grocery  list.  The  degree  of  formality  will  depend  on  your  audience  and  situation. 

Many  speakers  like  to  use  small  index  cards  for  their  notes — one  point  per  card.  This 
way,  as  they  make  each  point,  they  can  move  that  card  to  the  back  of  the  group  of 
cards.  One  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  each  time  you  look  down,  you  don’t  have 
to  find  your  place  on  a sheet  of  paper;  you  always  have  your  next  point  right  in  front 
of  you. 


: 
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Step  7:  Practise  Your  Speech 


To  ensure  that  your  speech  will  go  well,  you  must 
practise  it  several  times.  As  you  rehearse,  think 
about  your  vocal  expression,  your  eye  contact,  and 
your  body  language. 


Here  are  four  ways  to  rehearse  a speech: 

• Stand  in  front  of  a mirror  and  present  your 
speech.  If  you  don’t  see  yourself  very  often, 
you  know  you  aren’t  making  eye  contact 
with  the  audience. 

• Record  yourself  on  an  audiocassette;  then  listen  to  the  recording.  Do  you  speak 
slowly  and  clearly?  Do  you  pronounce  words  correctly?  Do  you  make  awkward 
pauses?  Do  you  sound  lively  and  interesting? 

• Record  yourself  on  a videocassette;  then  watch  the  recording.  How  do  you 
look?  Do  you  make  eye  contact  with  the  audience?  Do  you  look  confident  and 
friendly,  or  do  you  appear  nervous  and  evasive? 

• Invite  someone  whose  opinion  you  can  trust  to  be  your  audience  as  you 
rehearse  your  speech.  Ask  for  feedback  on  your  content,  eye  contact,  body 
language,  and  delivery. 

The  following  chart  summarizes  some  of  the  things  that  a good  speaker  should  keep 
in  mind: 


Effective  Speaking 

— B 
: 

Volume 

• Speak  loudly  enough  so  that  you  can  be  understood. 

• Check  the  volume  levels  on  the  microphone  before  you  give  your 
speech. 

• Maintain  good  posture  so  that  the  sound  comes  out  easily,  without 
excessive  force. 

• Breathe  normally.  Take  in  enough  air  so  that  you  can  maintain  your 
volume  through  an  entire  sentence. 

\ Articulation 

• Speak  slowly.  Make  sure  the  audience  hears  every  sound. 

• Check  the  pronunciation  of  words  about  which  you’re  unsure. 

Interpretation 

• Pick  out  the  key  words  in  each  sentence  and  emphasize  them  with 
your  voice. 

• Vary  the  sound  of  your  voice.  Don’t  let  your  speech  become 
monotone. 

Attitude 

• Be  positive.  Expect  to  succeed. 

• Remember  that  the  audience  wants  you  to  give  a good  speech. 

Don’t  forget  when  speaking  that  your  body  language  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
overall  impression  you  make  as  a speaker.  Here  are  some  suggestions: 


Do 

Don’t 

• make  eye  contact  with  your  audience  as 

• keep  your  eyes  focused  on  your  note 

much  as  possible 

cards 

• strive  for  a balanced  impression, 

• be  either  timid  and  defensive  or 

confident  and  assertive 

aggressive  and  overbearing 

• maintain  a relaxed  but  upright  posture 

• slouch  or  tense  your  shoulders 

• try  to  maintain  a warm,  pleasant  manner 

• use  facial  expressions  (The  eyes  are 

• let  your  face  become  blank  and 
expressionless 

very  expressive.) 

• point  (It  looks  too  aggressive.) 

• keep  hand  gestures  open  and  directed 

• fold  your  arms  or  put  your  hands  behind 

toward  the  audience 

your  back  (It  looks  defensive.) 

• use  gestures  only  to  reinforce  key  words 
and  phrases 

• move  any  part  of  your  body  aimlessly 

9.  Positive  thinking  will  help  you  deliver  a speech  effectively.  How  can  you 
transform  the  following  common  negative  thoughts  into  positive  ones? 
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10.  At  the  beginning  of  this  activity,  you  were  asked 
to  fill  in  a chart  about  your  own  speech-making 
habits.  The  second  column  asked  you  to  list 
aspects  of  your  public-speaking  habits  that  you 
felt  needed  attention. 

Go  back  and  reread  your  chart.  Now  that  you’ve 
worked  through  this  lesson,  suggest  at  least  four 
things  you  can  (and  should)  do  to  improve  your 
own  public-speaking  skills. 


^(Dompare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  172^  £ 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  took  English  Language  Arts  10-1  by  distance  learning,  you’ll  probably 
remember  reading  excerpts  from  a very  famous  speech  made  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  a leader  in  the  American  Civil  Rights  movement  of  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

Dr.  King  was  famous  for  his  rousing  oratorical  skills;  his  speech,  commonly  called 
“I  Have  a Dream,”  is  the  most  famous  of  his  speeches.  It’s  full  of  rhetorical 
devices  like  repetition,  imagery,  and  emotional  appeals.  It’s  also  an  excellent 
example  of  how  a polished  speaker  can  use  timing  and  voice  qualities  to  bring  a 
written  speech  to  life. 

If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  any  good  search  engine  will  direct  you  to  sites 
with  the  text  of  Dr.  King’s  famous  speech;  you  should  even  be  able  to  find  a site 
that  will  allow  you  to  listen  to  it  as  delivered  by  King  himself.  As  you  listen, 
remember  that  Dr.  King  was  a polished  speaker  who  went  far  beyond  the  sort  of 
speech  making  you’ll  be  likely  to  do  in  the  near  future.  But  pay  attention  to  his 
techniques  and  see  if  there  are  any  ideas  you  can  incorporate  into  your  own 
public-speaking  situations. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  preparing  and  presenting  an  effective  speech. 
Whenever  you’re  giving  a speech,  concentrate  on  your  message  rather  than  on 
specific  words.  Think  of  your  purpose  and  the  ideas  you  want  to  convey.  As  a 
speaker,  your  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  are  your  greatest  assets.  In  the  next  lesson, 
you’ll  focus  on  how  you  can  get  the  most  out  of  a speech  when  you  listen  to  it. 


/ft 


e&son  5:  Critical  Listening  and  Viewing — 
A Quick  Deview 


As  you  listen  to  speeches  or  look  at  cartoons  and  photographs,  do  you  think 
carefully  about  these  sources  of  information  and  question  what  you’re  being  told  and 
shown?  If  so,  you’re  already  developing  important  critical  skills.  In  past  modules, 
you’ve  thought  about  your  viewing  and  listening  habits;  in  this  lesson,  you’ll  focus 
again  on  these  skills,  with  an  emphasis  on  doing  your  listening  and  viewing 
critically. 


Critical  Listening 

You  may  be  a polite  listener,  but  are  you  a critical  listener?  Critical  listening  involves 
using  reason  and  reflection  to  decide  what  to  do  or  believe.  If  you’re  a critical 
listener,  you  analyse  and  evaluate  the  meaning  of  what  you  hear,  the  intention  of  the 
speaker,  and  your  own  response. 


1.  Can  you  think  of  a few  situations  where  it’s  important  be  a critical  listener?  Try 
to  suggest  at  least  four. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  5 on  page  172. 
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You  got  some  practice  in  critical  listening  in 
Module  1;  and  in  Section  1 of  this  module, 
you  looked  at  persuasive  techniques  used  by 
advertisers.  Apply  these  skills  whenever  you 
listen  to  someone  trying  to  convince  or 
persuade  you  of  something,  and  you’ll  be  a 
conscious,  active,  and  critical  listener. 

The  key  is  to  know  when  someone’s  trying  " 
to  convince  you  to  do  something— like  buy  a 
car — or  persuade  you  to  think  differently — 
to  change  your  views  on  a social  issue,  for 
example.  When  you  sense  that  this  is 
happening,  try  to  apply  skills  you  worked  on 
in  Section  1.  Be  patient  and  wait  for  all  the  facts  before  making  a judgement,  and 
look  for  proof  or  confirmation  of  what’s  said. 


2.  Use  the  following  chart  to  rate  yourself  on  your  critical  listening  skills.  Rate 
yourself  on  a scale  of  1 (low)  to  5 (high)  on  each  of  the  statements  in  the  chart. 


Critical  Listening  Skills 

• 



SB 

1 listen  to  determine  the  speaker’s  purpose. 

1 consider  the  speaker’s  credentials.  1 think  about  whether  the  speaker 
is  credible  and  trustworthy. 

I’m  a patient  listener.  1 wait  for  all  the  facts  or  reasons  before  1 draw  a 
conclusion. 

1 try  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion. 

I’m  alert  to  emotional  appeals,  vague  claims,  and  propaganda  devices. 

When  the  speaker  is  finished,  1 ask  questions  to  clarify  my 
understanding. 

I’m  cautious  before  1 buy  a product  or  share  personal  information. 

j 1 know  that  many  speakers  have  personal  agendas  and  may  present 
biased  information. 

I’m  aware  that  even  factual-sounding  information  may  be  inaccurate, 
distorted,  or  incomplete,  and  therefore  misleading. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  5 on  page  173.  i 


To  become  a critical  listener,  use  the  following  strategies. 

Before  you  listen 

• Ask  yourself  what  you  already  know  about  the  topic. 

• Examine  your  attitudes  about  the  speaker;  avoid  prejudging  the  speaker’s  ideas 
based  on  those  attitudes. 


• Ask  yourself  whether  the  speaker  is  credible  on  this  subject.  (Can  you  trust  thi: 
speaker  to  provide  reliable  information?) 


• Remind  yourself  of  the  speaker’s  purpose.  (Why  is  this  person  investing  time 
and  energy  in  talking  to  you?  Will  the  speaker  benefit  personally  if  she  or  he 
persuades  you  to  do  something?) 

• Think  about  the  setting  or  the  context.  (What  does  the  situation  suggest  about 
the  speaker’s  purpose?) 

While  you’re  listening 

• Analyse  the  types  of  appeals  presented.  (Is  the  speaker  appealing  through  logic 
or  emotion?) 

• Jot  down  key  words  the  speaker  uses— especially 
those  that  are  repeated.  (Do  these  words  offer  useful 
information?  Are  they  designed  to  appeal  to  your 
emotions?) 

• Analyse  the  speaker’s  nonverbal  language. 

(Does  the  speaker  appear  at  ease?  Are  gesture 
and  voice  being  used  to  mask  weak 
arguments?) 

• Watch  for  errors  in  logic.  (Are  the  reasons  and 
points  the  speaker  offers  valid?) 

• Compose  mental  questions  you’d  like  to  ask  the 
speaker. 

• Mentally  paraphrase  the  speaker’s  main  points.  (Do  the  ideas  still  make  sense 
when  you  put  them  into  your  own  words?) 
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After  the  presentation 


• Write  a one-sentence  summary  to  help  you  remember  the  speaker’s  main  ideas. 
(What  was  the  gist  of  the  presentation?) 

• List  the  key  points,  arguments,  or  reason  in  your  own  words. 

• Examine  your  own  emotional  response.  (How  do  you  feel?  How  did  the 
presentation  stimulate  those  feelings?)' 

• List  any  concerns  you  may  still  have.  (How  can  these  be  answered?) 

• Decide  whether  or  not  you  accept  or  agree  with  the  message.  (Is  it  true?) 

3.  Think  about  the  critical-listening  strategies  suggested  in  the  preceding  list.  Can 
you  add  any  others  to  any  of  the  categories?  If  so,  what  are  they? 


Mrs.  Davonne:  What  happens  after  you’ve  analysed  a speaker,  the  appeal,  the 
situation,  the  evidence,  and  the  issue? 

Tashi:  If  you  agree  with  the  speaker,  there’s  no  problem. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  But  what  do  you  do  if  you’re  not  convinced  and  the  persuader 
doesn’t  want  to  take  no  for  an  answer? 

Kai:  You  should  stick  to  your  own  opinion;  you  have  the  right  to  hold  your  own 
views. 

Anita:  Yeah,  you  can’t  be  weak  and  change  your  mind  without  a good  reason,  and 
you  shouldn’t  buy  something  you  don’t  really  want. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  Good  point.  Be  polite,  but  firm.  Clearly  state  your  view  or  decision. 
Avoid  expressions  such  as  “I’d  really  like  to,  but.  . .”  because  they  make  the 
speaker  think  you  really  haven’t  made  up  your  mind.  If  you  sound  uncertain, 
the  speaker  will  keep  trying  to  convince  you. 


Roger:  And  if  you’re  desperate,  walk  away — or  hang  up! 


4.  On  the  track  titled  “Smoking”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD, 
you’ll  find  a short  persuasive  monologue  on  smoking.  Listen  to  it  critically;  then 
answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

a.  Identify  any  appeals  made  by  the  speaker. 


b.  Now  identify  any  logical  fallacies  she  makes. 

c.  List  a few  highly  emotive  words  she  uses. 

d.  In  a sentence  or  two  describe  your  own  emotional  (not  logical)  response  to 
what  you  heard. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  5 on  page  173. 


Critical  Viewing 


It’s  easy  to  disengage  your  brain  when 
you’re  viewing,  but  that’s  a dangerous 
practice.  Whether  you’re  looking  at 
advertisements,  a TV  show  or  movie,  a 
photograph,  or  a cartoon,  you 
need  to  be  an  active  and 
critical  viewer. 

In  Section  1,  you  thought 
about  the  impact  of  the 
mass  media,  and  you 
learned  how  to  analyse 
advertisements.  Back  in 
Module  2,  you  thought  a bit 
about  editorial  cartoons.  At 
this  point,  you’ll  look  once 
again  at  cartoons  of  this  sort, 
this  time  in  a bit  more  detail. 
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No  doubt,  you’ve  seen  editorial  cartoons  many  times  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  purpose  of  editorial  cartoons  isn’t  primarily  to  entertain  (though  most  of  them 
are  entertaining);  the  main  purpose  is  to  criticize  or,  occasionally,  to  praise.  An 
editorial  cartoon  expresses  the  cartoonist’s  views  on  a typical  issue;  it’s  designed  to 
get  viewers  thinking  about  the  issue  and  the  cartoonist’s  viewpoint  on  it. 

Most  editorial  cartoons  satirize  their  subject,  which  is  usually  a well-known  situation 
or  public  figure.  The  cartoonist  often  creates  a caricature  of  the  figure. 

A caricature,  you’ll  remember,  is  a satirical  exaggeration  of  a person’s  qualities.  In 
editorial  cartoons,  this  means,  above  all,  exaggerating  the  person’s  physical  features 
so  that  he  or  she  is  easily  recognizable — yet  amusing.  Other  items  in  the  drawing 
may  also  be  exaggerated  to  create  emphasis  and  humour. 

Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  understand  editorial  (or,  as  they’re  sometimes  called, 
political)  cartoons: 

• Remember  that  editorial  cartoons  usually  respond  to  a current  news  item.  An 
awareness  of  current  events  is  necessary  to  understand  most  editorial  cartoons. 

• Think  about  the  cartoonist’s  purpose  and  the  overall  message  of  the  cartoon. 

• Focus  next  on  how  the  cartoonist  achieves  this  purpose.  Think  about  the  visual 
elements  of  the  cartoon.  Look  at  the  central  figure  or  figures  as  well  as  the 
details  included  in  the  drawing.  Pay  attention  to  how  the  figures  are  drawn  and 
exaggerated. 

For  example,  a cartoonist  may  exaggerate  someone’s  girth  to  imply  that  the 
person  is  lazy.  The  details  also  contribute  to  the  overall  effect.  A huge  desk 
might  emphase  importance  or  bureaucracy;  a small  window  could  suggest 
limited  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

• Remember  that  editorial  cartoons  often  include  symbols  that  the  cartoonists 
expect  viewers  to  recognize.  Flags,  national  birds  or  plants,  and  other  familiar 
symbols  help  convey  meaning  quickly  and  simply. 

• Bear  in  mind  that  many  editorial  cartoons  contain  a verbal  element  as  well  as  a 
visual  one.  Pay  attention  to  the  words  in  thought  or  speech  bubbles,  signs,  or 
captions  because  they’re  usually  informative  as  well  as  ironic  and  humorous. 

Now  use  these  strategies  as  you  critically  examine  the  following  cartoon. 


5.  a.  What  is  the 

cartoonist’s  message 
in  this  cartoon? 

b.  Do  you  agree  with 
the  message?  Explain 
your  response. 

6.  What  details  in  the 
cartoon  help  convey  its 
message?  Try  to  identify 
at  least  five  details. 

7.  What  visual  techniques 
has  the  cartoonist  used? 

Explain  the  effect 
achieved  by  any 
technique  you  mention. 

8.  Has  the  cartoonist  used 
any  symbols?  Identify 
those  you  recognize  and 
explain  how  they 
contribute  to  the  cartoon 

9.  Compare  this  cartoon  to  Poster  A in  question  8 of  Section  1:  Lesson  1.  How  have 
the  same  symbols  been  used  to  convey  very  different  messages? 

10.  Can  you  recognize  a literary  allusion  in  this  cartoon?  If  so,  identify  it. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  5 on  page  174. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  focused  on  critical  listening  and  viewing.  You’ve  seen  that  it’s 
essential  to  question  what  you  hear  and  see,  to  consider  the  reliability  of  the  source 
of  the  information,  and  to  be  aware  of  the  persuasive  techniques  used  in  speeches 
and  visual  texts.  The  critical  skills  that  you’ve  developed  will  make  you  less 
vulnerable  to  various  appeals  and  claims  and  more  aware  of  those  who  attempt  to 
trick  or  outwit  you. 


This  section  has  focused  on  persuasive  writing  and  speaking.  You’ve  looked  at 
techniques  that  you  can  use  when  you’re  voicing  your  views,  and  you’ve 
examined  some  strategies  to  help  you  express  your  ideas  effectively. 

You’ve  also  learned  that  the  basis  for  all  effective  writing  and  speaking  is  the 
sentence.  You  saw  that  you  can  vary  your  sentence  structure  and  arrange  the 
words  in  sentences  to  emphasize  your  ideas.  Clear,  well-written  sentences  result 
in  strong  paragraphs;  strong  paragraphs  result  in  powerful  essays  and  speeches. 

As  well,  you’ve  learned  to  recognize  logical  fallacies  in  an  argument.  Whether 
you’re  reading  or  listening,  you  should  be  able  to  detect  both  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  an  argument.  Your  understanding  of  the  art  of  persuasion  should 
enable  you  to  be  a more  critical  audience  and  a more  effective  writer  and 
speaker. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4A,  and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet 

for  assessment. 


ection  3:  The  Pleasure  of  Poetry 


Chances  are  that  you’ve  heard  the  era  you’re 
living  in  called  the  information  age.  One  of  the 
demands  that  you’ll  face  in  the  information  age  is 
finding  information  quickly  and  using  it  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  In  your  schoolwork  and  in 
your  future  career,  you’ll  likely  be  asked  to  locate 
information  and  report  your  findings  in  writing  or 
in  an  oral  presentation.  This  can  be  an 
intimidating  task  unless  you  have  the  necessary 
research  and  communication  skills. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  look  at  methods  of  locating 
information  in  a library,  on  the  Internet,  and  from 
other  sources.  You’ll  also  research  a topic, 
organize  your  information,  and  present  your 
findings  in  a properly  formatted  research  paper. 

When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  you  should  be 
more  skilful  in  locating  and  presenting 
information,  and  you  should  be  able  to  share  the 
results  of  your  research  with  others  in  a multi- 
media  presentation.  The  lessons  in  this  section 
will  help  you  survive  in  the  information  age. 
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Imagine  entering  a huge  warehouse  full  of  identical  cardboard  cartons.  Now  suppose 
that  you  have  to  locate  something  in  one  of  the  cartons.  The  problem  is  that  they’re 
all  unlabelled.  Where  do  you  start? 

Today’s  world  of  information  can  feel  similar  to  being  in  a large  warehouse. 
Information  is  plentiful  and  readily  available;  the  problem  much  of  the  time  is 
locating  the  information  you  need. 

Like  many  other  things  in  life,  locating  information  is  easy — if  you  know  how!  The 
three  most  common  sources  of  information  today  are  the  Internet,  the  library,  and 
the  interview. 

The  Internet 

If  you  have  access  to  a computer  with  an  Internet  connection,  you’ve  likely  spent  a 
lot  of  time  visiting  websites  to  access  information.  As  you  know,  the  Internet  can 
provide  you  with  the  latest  news,  sports,  and  weather,  as  well  as  information  on 
virtually  any  topic.  The  Internet  has  also  made  the  world  seem  smaller  because  you 
can  send  and  receive  messages  to  someone  living  thousands  of  miles  away  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  Still,  doing  research  on  the  Internet  has  its  challenges. 
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As  you  search  for  information  on  the  Internet,  you  may  have  noticed  two  problems: 


j 


World  Wide  Web 


the  network  of 
websites  on  the 
Internet 


website 


a place  on  the 
World  Wide  Web 
that  contains 
information  about  a 
particular  topic, 
organization,  or 
person 


search  engine 


a website  running 
an  application  that 
locates  other 
websites  with 
information  on 
topics  selected  by 
Internet  users 


• The  World  Wide  Web  consists  of  millions  of  websites.  How  do  you  locate  the 
most  useful  ones  when  you’re  searching  for  information? 

• Because  anyone  can  create  a website,  many  websites  contain  unreliable 
information.  How  do  you  decide  which  websites  can  be  trusted? 


c ^ 

When  you're  doing 
research  on  the 
Internet,  can  you 
find  the  information 
you  need? 


s0  > 

Sometimes,  but  it  sure 
can  take  a long  time.  I've 
done  searches  where 
thousands  of  websites 
have  been  located. 


N 

Yeah,  that  can  be 
frustrating.  Who  has 
the  time  to  check  out 
loads  of  websites? 


The  problem  is  that  the  search  engines  you  use  scan 
all  the  websites  looking  for  the  terms  you  provide.  If 
you  enter  a single  word— like  advertising—  you'll  get  a 
list  of  every  website  that  mentions  that  word! 

^ J 


Many  search  engines  offer  you  options  to  limit  your  search.  For  example,  sometimes 
you  can  select  only  Canadian  websites  or  information  posted  in  a certain  time 
period.  Each  search  engine  usually  provides  suggestions  about  searching,  and  some 
make  searching  considerably  easier  than  others,  especially  for  beginners.  Here  are 
some  general  guidelines  that  will  help  you  make  your  Internet  research  more 
efficient: 


• Some  search  engines  work  better  than  others,  so  experiment  with  different 
ones.  Yahoo  (www.yahoo.com)  and  Google  (www.google.com)  are  two  well- 
known  search  engines,  but  there  are  many  others  listed  at  www.hotsheet.com. 

• Different  search  engines  use  different  methods  to  limit  your  search;  most  will 
explain  this  if  you  push  the  Help  button.  Be  sure  you  understand  how  to  use 
the  search  engine  you’re  working  with  most  efficiently. 

• With  some  search  engines,  you  can  insert  quotation  marks  around  phrases  so 
that  the  engines  look  for  a unit  rather  than  the  individual  word.  For  example, 
enter  “mass  media”  or  “advertising  awards.” 


• Enter  several  terms  to  limit  your  search:  “mass 
media”  and  Canada  and  violence.  If  you  find 
you’ve  limited  your  search  too  much,  simply 
delete  one  of  your  terms  and  search  again. 

• With  some  search  engines,  use  and  to  look  for 
websites  containing  two  or  more  terms: 
advertising  and  television.  Other  engines  will  ask 
you  to  use  the  plus  ( + ) sign  instead." 

• With  most  search  engines,  use  or  to  look  for 
websites  with  similar  terms:  advertisements  or 
commercials. 

• With  some  search  engines,  use  not  to  omit  websites  with  a particular  term: 
“mass  media”  not  advertising.  Other  engines  will  ask  you  to  use  the  minus  ( ) 
sign  instead. 


These  strategies  should  help  you  with  your  Internet  searches.  Now  think  about  the 
difficulty  of  finding  reliable  websites.  Listen  to  the  discussion  about  this  problem  on 
the  track  titled  “Research  and  Websites”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio 
CD.  Then  continue  with  the  material  that  follows. 


GOING  FURTHER 


As  you’ve  seen,  some  statistical  information  is  gathered  from  polls  and  surveys.  If 
you  can,  visit  the  following  website  to  learn  more  about  how  journalists — and,  by 
extension,  anyone— should  question  the  information  gathered  in  polls: 

http://www.publicagenda.org/aboutpubopinion/aboutpubopl.htm 


1.  Suppose  that  someone  informed  you  that  72  percent  of  Canadians  supported 
economic  union  with  the  United  States.  Suggest  three  or  four  questions  that  you 
should  ask  about  this  information  before  accepting  it. 


2.  You’re  probably  familiar  with  Statistics  Canada,  a national  organization  legislated 
by  the  Government  of  Canada  that  gathers  statistical  data  on  a wide  variety  of 
Canadian  issues.  Chances  are  you’ve  used  statistics  from  Statistics  Canada  in 
research  projects  for  Social  Studies  courses. 


a.  Think  about  the  information  gathered  by  organizations  like  Statistics  Canada. 
What  methods  are  you  aware  of  that  Statistics  Canada  uses  to  gather 
information?  If  you’re  not  sure,  suggest  methods  that  you  suppose  the 
organization  would  use. 


b.  StatsCan  (as  Statistics  Canada  is  often  called)  is  a much  more  reliable  source 
of  information  than  many  others.  Still,  you  should  be  careful  about  even  this 
type  of  statistical  information.  Why  is  this  true? 


GOING  FURTHER 


You  can  access  the  StatsCan  website  at  the  following  address.  It’s  an  excellent 
source  of  statistical  information  on  Canadian  topics.  You  can  rely  on  this  data 
more  than  you  can  on  most,  but  don’t  forget  that  you  should  never  simply  accept 
statistics  unquestioningly. 

http://www.statcan.ca/ 


The  Internet  is  a valuable  source  of  information,  but  you  need  to  be  a critical  reader 
and  thinker  as  you  visit  websites.  When  you’re  doing  research  on  the  Internet,  ask 
yourself  these  questions: 


• Who  owns  this  website?  Is  this 
organization  a reliable  source  of 
information? 

• Who  is  the  author  of  this 
information?  What  qualifications  or 
expertise  does  this  person  have? 

• How  current  is  this  information?  Is 
this  information  out  of  date? 


• Is  this  information  accurate?  Is  it  complete  and  unbiased?  Can  it  be  verified  by 
another  source? 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  chances  are  that  you’re  already  in  the  habit  of 
finding  information  for  research  projects  on  the  Web.  Perhaps  you  already  have 
your  favourite  search  engines,  and  you’ve  likely  become  familiar  with  methods  of 
navigating  websites.  Some,  no  doubt,  you’ve  found  easy  to  use,  attractively  laid 
out,  and  clearly  organized  while  others  have  seemed  confusing  and  unwelcoming. 
But  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about  why  this  is  so? 

Websites  are  just  one  more  method  of  using  words,  visual  elements,  and,  in  some 
cases,  sounds,  to  convey  information.  And,  as  with  any  method  of 
communication,  some  work  better  than  others.  As  you  use  the  Web,  try  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  analysing  the  sites  you  visit  and  assessing  their  pros  and  cons.  Just 
how  well  do  they  communicate?  How  could  they  be  improved? 


Here  are  a few  specific  questions  you  can  ask  of  any  website: 
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1 a loan  of  materials 
made  from  one 
library  to  another 


fiction 


literature  created 
principally  by  the 
imagination 


• Are  the  pages  of  the  website  attractive  and  welcoming?  Why  or  why  not? 


(Look  for  things  like  colour,  design,  and  images.) 

• Who  is  the  intended  audience? 

• What  is  the  purpose  of  the  visual  elements  on  the  page?  Do  they  work  or 
are  they  distracting? 

• Are  the  pages  “intuitive”  and  “user  friendly”;  that  is,  are  they  easy  to  use 
and  understand? 

• Are  you  able  to  access  the  information  you  want  quickly?  If  the  information 
isn’t  there,  is  this  fact  easy  to  determine? 

• What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  in  the  design  of  the  pages? 


You’ll  find  more  information  on  doing  Internet  searches  on  pages  197  to  199  of  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

The  Library 


The  World  Wide  Web  is  the  biggest 
library  in  the  world,  but  it’s  still  likely 
that  you’ll  want  to  visit  a real  library 
instead  of  a virtual  one.  The  amount  of 
information  that  you  can  find  in  your 
school  and  community  library  will 
depend  partly  on  its  size.  Nevertheless, 
even  small  libraries  can  usually  obtain 
material  from  other  larger  libraries 
through  an  inter-library  loan.  Also, 
most  libraries  have  computers  with 
Internet  access. 

Libraries  vary  in  size  and  appearance, 
but  they’re  usually  organized  in 
similar  ways.  For  example,  most 
libraries  have  their  materials  organized 
into  four  broad  categories: 

• The  fiction  section  contains  books  that  are  generally  based  on  imagined 
characters  and  events.  Many  libraries  subdivide  this  category  into  adult  fiction, 
juvenile  fiction,  and  children’s  books.  While  hardcover  fiction  will  be  usually 
labelled  with  a call  number,  many  inexpensive  or  less  popular  paperback 
fiction  books  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  author’s  last 
name. 


non-fiction 


literature  that  deals 
with  information 
and  facts 


Dewey  decimal 
system 


a system  of 
classifying  books 
and  other  materials 
that  uses  different 
numbers  for  each 
subject 


Library  of 
Congress  system 


a system  of 
classifying  books 
and  other  materials 
that  uses  different 
letters  of  the 
alphabet  and 
different  numbers 
for  each  subject 


periodicals 


materials,  such  as 
newspapers  and 
magazines,  that  are 
published  at  regular 
intervals 


reference 

materials 


library  holdings 
such  as 
encyclopedias, 
atlases, 

dictionaries,  and 
directories  that  are 
generally  used  to 
look  up  names, 
numbers,  dates, 
and  other  facts 


on-line  catalogue 


a catalogue  of 
library  materials 
accessed  on  a 
computer 


• The  non-fiction  section  contains  informational  materials.  This  information  is 
arranged  by  subject.  Many  libraries  separate  adult  non-fiction  from  children’s 
non-fiction.  Most  school  and  public  libraries  use  the  Dewey  decimal  system  to 
organize  their  materials;  university  libraries  use  the  Library  of  Congress 
system.  If  you  aren’t  familiar  with  these  two  systems,  you’ll  find  a brief 
description  of  them  in  Section  6 of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students.  See  pages  192  to  194. 

• The  periodicals  section  of  the  library  contains  materials  that  are  published 
periodically  (daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  so  on.).  This  section 
includes  newspapers  and  magazines.  Current  issues  are  usually  arranged 
alphabetically  by  title.  Older  issues  are  stored  and  obtained  from  the  librarian 
by  request. 

• The  reference  section  of  the  library  contains  a large  variety  of  reference 
materials,  such  as  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  almanacs,  and  phone 
directories.  This  section  is  also  arranged  by  subject  in  large  libraries. 

3.  What  system  of  classification  is  used  in  the  library  you  most  often  go  to? 


Roger:  Okay,  I understand  how  a library  is  organized,  but  I still  don’t  know  how 
I’d  find  a particular  book. 

Anita:  That’s  easy.  You  use  the  on-line  catalogue. 

Roger:  What’s  that? 

Anita:  That’s  easy!  It’s  a computer  program  that  lists  all  the  materials  in  the 

library.  Books,  for  example,  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  under  their  author’s  last 
name,  their  title,  and  their  subject.  When  you  look  at  the  on-line  catalogue, 
you’ll  be  asked  whether  you  want  to  search  by  author,  title,  or  keyword. 


tO; 


! call  number 
l 


1 code  consisting 
>f  numbers  and 
etters  used  in 
:atalogues  to 
Indicate  the 
ocation  of  library 
materials 


Mrs.  Davonne:  Exactly.  If  you  wanted  a book  by  media  critic  Faith  Popcorn,  for 
instance,  you’d  do  an  author  search:  type  in  Popcorn,  and  the  computer  would 
show  you  a file. 

Anita:  Or,  if  you  know  the  title,  you  could  do  a title  search.  But  the  one  I use  the 
most  is  the  key-word  search.  For  instance,  you  could  type  in  the  word 
advertising,  and  the  computer  would  show  you  a list  of  all  materials  on  that 
subject. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  The  on-line  catalogue  also  shows  you  the  date  of  the  materials  so 
that  you  know  how  current  they  are.  And  you  can  also  see  whether  the 
materials  are  in  the  library  at  the  moment  or  checked  out. 

Roger:  Okay,  I understand  that.  But  how  do  I find  the  materials  on  the  shelf? 

Anita:  The  on-line  catalogue  tells  you  the  call  number  of  the  material.  That’s  the 
Dewey  number  and  the  letters  of  the  author’s  last  name  (assuming  your  library 
uses  the  Dewey  decimal  system) . So  copy  down  the  call  number  and  head  for 
the  shelves!  The  call  number  will  usually  be  on  the  spine  of  the  book. 


In  most  libraries,  the  first  screen  that  you’ll  see  on  the  on-line  catalogue  will  look 
something  like  this: 


an  index  to  search 
<D  Title 
O Author 
O Key  Word 
Enter  a word  or  phrase  1 
When  you're  ready  to  search,  press  Enter. 


After  you’ve  entered  your  initial  search,  you’ll  see  a screen  that  lists  several  items. 
Here’s  an  example: 


When  you  select  a particular  item  and  push  the  Show  Details  button,  you’ll  get  the 
details  of  that  item  on  a screen  that  looks  something  like  this: 


4.  Use  this  sample  screen  from  an  on-line  catalogue  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 

a.  What  type  of  information  is  described  on  this  screen? 

b.  Who  is  the  author  of  this  material? 
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c.  How  current  is  this  information? 

d.  What  is  the  call  number  of  this  information? 

e.  What  other  details  are  given  about  this  information? 


. 


list  of  articles 
:om  periodicals 
aat  classifies  each 
rticle  according  to 
is  author,  title,  and 
ubject 


summary  of  a 
mger  text 


Many  large  libraries  subscribe  to  dozens  of  periodicals,  which  often  contain  valuable 
current  information.  To  locate  articles  on  a particular  subject,  you’ll  use  an  on-line 
periodical  index,  which  lists  articles  by  their  author’s  name,  title,  and  subject. 

For  example,  if  you  were  searching  for  information  on  the  advertising  industry,  you’d 
select  a key- word  search  and  type  in  “ advertising  industry”;  then  you’d  see  a screen 
that  listed  articles  on  that  subject.  A word  of  caution:  most  periodical  indexes  work 
like  search  engines;  they’ll  locate  every  article  that  mentions  the  given  word  or 
phrase.  Consequently,  you’ll  be  more  successful  when  you  use  more  than  one  term 
to  limit  your  search:  “ advertising  industry”  and  Canada. 

Some  periodical  indexes  will  include  an  abstract  or  summary  of  an  article  or  even 
the  full  text  of  the  article,  so  that  you  can  read  the  article  on-line  and  print  it  if  you 
wish  or  send  it  to  your  home  via  e-mail. 

Here’s  an  example  of  an  entry  that  you  might  see  in  a periodical  index.  The  ones  you 
find  may  not  look  just  like  this,  but  they  should  contain  the  same  types  of 
information. 


list  of  articles 
:om  periodicals 
aat  classifies  each 
rticle  according  to 
is  author,  title,  and 
ubject 


summary  of  a 
mger  text 


Your  Search:  Mass  Media,  Canada,  Ownership 


and  Control 


Holds:  0 


AUTHOR:  Macklem,  Katherine 
TITLE:  "Can  the  Aspers  Do  It?" 
PUBLICATION:  Maclean’s,  April  8 2002. 


48-53  p.  : ill. 
abstract. 


5.  Use  this  sample  entry  from  the  periodical  index 
to  answer  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  type  of  search  produced  this 
information? 

b.  What  is  the  title  of  the  article? 

c.  What  is  the  author’s  name? 

d.  What  is  the  name  of  the  periodical? 

e.  When  was  this  article  published? 

f.  What  other  information  about  this  article  is 
given  on  this  screen? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  176. 


microfiche 


film  containing 
reduced  images  of 
information 


Periodical  indexes  don’t  usually  include  citations  to  stories  and  articles  published  in 
most  daily  newspapers.  Instead,  large  libraries  often  preserve  back  issues  of  local 
newspapers  on  microfiches,  which  are  films  of  the  pages  of  the  newspaper. 

Generally,  microfiches  are  simply  organized  by  the  date  of  the  newspaper;  therefore, 
you  may  have  to  do  a lot  of  searching  to  find  an  article  unless  you  know  when  it  was 
published. 


In  the  reference  section  of  a library,  you’ll  find  a variety  of  different  kinds  of 
reference  material,  including 


vertical  files 


a library’s 
collection  of 
materials  such  as 
pamphlets, 
photographs,  and 
cartoons  organized 
by  subject  in  filing 
cabinets 


• encyclopedias 

• dictionaries 

• atlases 

• almanacs  and  yearbooks 

• phone  books 

• directories 

• calendars 

• manuals 

• vertical  files 

6.  When  you’re  using  reference  materials,  such  as  an  encyclopedia  or  almanac, 
what  essential  information  do  you  need  to  know  about  these  materials? 

7.  Many  people  don’t  think  of  a phone  book  as  a reference  book,  yet  phone  books 
contain  a variety  of  information.  Take  a moment  to  look  through  a phone  book. 
What  information  is  typically  provided? 


8.  What  information  would  you  find  in  the  library’s  vertical  files? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  176. 
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c ^ 

I think  I'll  stop  in 
at  the  library  and 
look  around. 


There's  a lot  more 
in  it  than  I realized, 


That's  certainly 
true.  You'll  be 
amazed  at  the 
variety  of 
materials  in  the 
reference  section 
of  a large  library. 
And  don't  forget 
that  most  libraries 
have  videos,  audio 
tapes,  CDs,  and 
DVDs. 


_ ______  _ — — "V 

Another  thing  is  that  most  libraries 
have  high-speed  Internet 
connections.  I don't  have  an 
Internet  connection  at  home,  so  I 
often  use  a computer  at  the  library. 


Sounds  like  the 
library's  a 
place  where 
you  could  spend 
a lot  of  time. 


“ 

And  remember,  when  you're  trying  to 
find  information,  don't  be  intimidated 
by  the  computers  and  the  on-line 
catalogue  or  on-line  periodical  index. 
These  programs  are  very  easy  to  use, 
and  the  library  staff  is  always  willing 

to  help  you  if  you  have  a problem, 
v J 


9.  Think  about  your  own  library  research  skills.  For  example,  if  you’re  assigned  a 
research  topic— or  if  you  just  want  to  learn  something  because  you’re  interested 
in  it— how  do  you  go  about  finding  the  information  you  need?  Then  think  about 
how  you  could  improve  your  research  skills  so  as  to  find  information  more 
efficiently.  Make  a chart  like  the  one  shown  here  and,  as  you  think  about 
questions  like  these,  fill  it  in. 


My  Current  Research  Skills 

Things  1 Should  Do  Differently 

1 ’ HI 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  177. 


If  you’d  like  more  information  on  doing  library  research,  see  pages  192  to  197  of  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  This  would  also  be  a good 
time  to  watch  the  segment  titled  “Strategies  and  Skills  for  Evaluating  Text”  on  your 
English  Language  Arts  20-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  This  clip  will  give  you 
pointers  on  evaluating  sources,  like  books,  that  you’re  thinking  of  using  for  a 
research  project. 


secondary 

source 


a source  of 
information  other 
than  the  original 
source 


primary  source 


an  original  source 
of  information  such 
as  a person  who 
has  direct 
knowledge  of  an 
event  or  an 
experience 


The  Interview 

Much  of  the  information  that  you  obtain  from  the  Internet  and  in  the  library  is 
derived  from  secondary  sources.  In  other  words,  the  websites  and  reference 
materials  have  gathered  information  from  other  sources  of  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  read  an  article  or  book  written  by  an  author  who’s 
explaining  something  first  hand — perhaps  from  personal  experience  or  experiments 
carried  out  by  the  writer — you’re  obtaining  information  from  a primary  source. 




So  if  I was  looking  for 
information  on,  say,  the 
Korean  War  and  I actually 
interviewed  someone 
who'd  fought  in  it,  that 
person  would  be  a primary 
source,  right?  But  if  I got 
a book  written  by  a 
historian  on  the  Korean 
War,  that  would  be  a 

secondary  source? 
v J 


10.  Suggest  an  advantage  and  a disadvantage  of  obtaining  information  from  a 
primary  source. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  177. 


As  you’ve  seen,  one  way  to  obtain  information  from  a primary  source  is  to  locate  a 
person  with  expertise  or  experience  in  an  area  and  interview  that  person.  You’ve 
likely  heard  interviews  on  the  radio  and  seen  them  on  television  “talk”  shows.  The 
hosts  of  these  programs  interview  a wide  variety  of  guests,  including  celebrities, 
politicians,  athletes,  scientists,  adventurers,  and  psychologists,  as  well  as  ordinary 
people  who’ve  had  a remarkable  experience. 

Accessing  a primary  source  of  information  isn’t  always  easy.  However,  since  nearly 
everyone  has  some  expertise  or  experience  in  some  field,  you  can  probably  find 
some  interesting  primary  sources  in  your  own  community. 

Conducting  an  interview  to  obtain  information  requires  planning.  You’ll  also  need  a 
variety  of  skills  to  conduct  a successful  interview. 


That's  right.  Other 
primary  sources  on  the 
Korean  War  might  be 
things  like  letters  or  diary 
extracts  written  by 
soldiers,  photographs  of 
the  war,  news  stories  from 
the  era,  records  of  events, 
records  of  government  acts 
and  discussions  from  the 
time— that  sort  of  thing. 
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11. 


12. 


When  planning  and  conducting  an 
interview,  you  should  expect  to  use 
your  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
listening  skills.  Give  an  example  of  how 
each  of  these  skills  would  come  into 
play  in  an  interview  situation. 

Think  about  the  procedure  you’d  use  to 
conduct  an  interview.  Copy  the 
following  chart  into  your  notebook, 
and  briefly  describe  the  process  you’d 
use  to  prepare  for,  conduct,  and  complete  an  interview. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  1 77. 


You’ll  find  more  hints  on  conducting  interviews  on  page  203  of  the  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

To  finish  up  this  lesson  on  research  strategies,  take  a look  at  the  segment  titled 
“Using  Reference  Strategies”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Multimedia 
Segments  CD-ROM. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  seen  that  information  can  be  accessed  from  the  Internet,  from 
the  library,  and  from  primary  sources  through  interviews.  You’ve  also  looked  at  ways 
of  limiting  a search  on  the  World  Wide  Web  and  how  to  use  on-line  catalogues  in  the 
library.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  apply  your  research  skills  as  you  begin  work  on  a 
research  paper. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  4B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  1 to  4. 


/0 


esson  2:  Writing  a Research  Paper 


Knowing  how  to  locate  information  is 
one  thing;  finding  what  you  need  is 
something  else.  But  don’t  worry:  you’ll 
get  your  chance.  In  this  lesson,  you’ll  be 
researching  and  writing  a research  paper. 
The  first  decision  you’ll  have  to  make 
involves  choosing  a topic  that  you’re 
interested  in. 

Selecting  Your  Topic 

The  theme  of  this  module,  “The 
Information  Age,”  asks  you  to  think 
about  the  management  of  information 
and  the  influence  of  the  mass  media  in 
modern  society.  What  aspects  of  this 
theme  interest  you? 


Here’s  a simple  web  to  help  you  to  brainstorm  ideas  on  issues  related  to  the  mass 
media.  You’ll  be  using  this  web  to  begin  work  on  your  own  research  project. 


1.  Choose  one  topic  on  this 
web  that  interests  you; 
then  brainstorm  ideas 
about  that  particular 
item.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  expand  the 
existing  web  by 
adding  another 
topic  related  to  the 
mass  media  and 
brainstorm  ideas 
for  that  topic. 

Remember,  you’re 
selecting  the  topic  here 
that  you’ll  be  researching,  so 
take  your  time  and  try  to  find 
something  you  find  interesting. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  178. 
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Writing  a research  paper  will  be  easier  when  you  begin  with  a topic  that  interests 
you.  Of  course,  at  times  in  the  various  research  assignments  you’re  given  at  school, 
you  may  not  always  be  able  to  choose  your  own  topic.  Still,  you  can  approach  any 
topic  by  asking  yourself  this  simple  question,  “What  aspects  of  this  topic  interest 
me?” 


Anita:  For  this  research  project,  I think  I’m  most  interested  in  advertising. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Okay,  but  that’s  a broad  topic.  What  aspect  of  advertising  are  you 
most  interested  in? 

Anita:  I’m  not  sure.  I think  I’ll  focus  on  television  commercials. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Good  idea.  What  do  you  want  to  find  out  about  them? 

Anita:  Well,  I’m  curious  about  where  commercials  are  made.  And  how  much  does 
it  cost  to  make  a commercial? 

Tashi:  Some  commercials  are  made  locally.  They  advertise  local  businesses. 

Anita:  Yeah,  but  others  advertise  products  sold  across  Canada.  I wonder  what  it 
costs  to  run  ads  during  big  events  like  the  Stanley  Cup  or  the  Olympics. 

Tashi:  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  market  research.  How  do  advertising  agencies 
and  manufacturers  get  information  about  consumers  and  then  use  it  to  make 
effective  ads? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Sounds  like  you’re  both  ready  to  start  your  research. 


If  you’re  having  trouble  narrowing  a broad  topic,  you  may  want  to  do  some  research 
first.  As  you  read  and— if  you  can — talk  to  people  about  your  topic,  you’ll  get  some 
ideas  of  what  aspect  of  the  topic  you  want  to  learn  more  about. 

The  next  step  is  to  create  a list  of  questions  about  your  topic  and  think  about  where 
you’ll  find  the  answers  to  your  questions.  A chart  like  the  following  one  will  help 
you  plan  your  research: 


Topic:  National  Television  Commericals 


Questions 

Sources  of  Information 

• What  does  it  cost  to  make  a national 

Internet  website:  www.media-awareness.ca 

television  commercial? 

Library:  books,  periodicals 

• Who  makes  these  commercials  in 

Canada? 

Interview:  editor  of  local  paper 

• How  much  do  companies  pay  to  show 

their  commercials  on  TV? 

• Why  do  businesses  think  it’s  worth  it  to 

spend  so  much  on  commercials? 

• Which  companies  spend  the  most  money 

on  advertising? 

2.  Suppose  that  you  were  interested  in  violence  on  television.  Brainstorm  a list  of 
four  or  five  questions  that  could  be  used  to  begin  your  research. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  179. 


This  would  be  a good  time  to  take  a first  look  at  Researching  and  Making 
Presentations.  This  CD-ROM,  which  you’ll  find  in  Module  1 of  this  course,  offers  help 
for  the  various  stages  of  putting  together  a research  paper,  from  coming  up  with  a 
focus  to  making  the  presentation.  (Don’t  confuse  this  with  the  English  Language  Am 
Multimedia  CD-ROM,  which  also  accompanies  Module  1.) 


The  material  on  the  CD-ROM  is  available  at  four  levels: 


• Turbo 

• Ultraturbo 

• Pro 

• Superpro 


Despite  their  names,  Turbo  is  the  basic  level  and  Ultraturbo  the  next  up,  followed  by 
Pro  and,  at  the  top,  Superpro.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  CD-ROM  is  that  students 
can  check  out  the  four  levels  and  pick  the  one  most  appropriate  for  them.  Or,  they 
can  watch  two,  three,  or  even  all  four  levels  to  maximize  what  they  can  learn. 
Whenever  you’re  specifically  referred  to  the  CD-ROM  in  this  section,  you’ll  be 
referred  to  the  Pro  and  Superpro  levels,  but  it  would  be  a very  good  idea  to  check 
out  all  four  levels  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  what  the  CD  has  to  offer.  In  some 
cases,  in  fact,  the  material  in  one  of  the  more  basic  levels  may  be  more  appropriate 
to  the  sort  of  research  project  you’ll  be  doing. 
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Once  you’ve  selected  the  level  you  want  to  watch,  you  can  access  clips  on  different 
aspects  of  putting  together  a presentation.  At  the  Pro  and  Superpro  levels,  you  can 
watch  clips  on  these  topics: 

• Focus:  coming  up  with  a workable  topic, 
developing  your  perspective,  and  developing  a 
format  for  your  project,  bearing  in  mind  the 
audience  and  context 

• Select,  Record:  accessing  appropriate  sources, 
researching  useful  information,  working  out 
ways  to  manage  your  material,  and  recording 
your  information  in  a usable  format 

• Evaluate:  assessing  the  material  you’ve  researched,  the  sources  you’ve  used, 
and  the  selections  you’ve  made 

• Create,  Refocus:  shaping  your  presentation,  ensuring  you’re  still  on  topic, 
altering  the  scope  of  the  topic,  and  including  new  information  if  necessary 

• Present:  making  the  presentation,  complete  with  other  media  like  visual  aids 

Aside  from  giving  hints  on  how  to  accomplish  your  goals  at  each  stage  of  the 
process,  some  of  these  clips  provide  sample  research  planners,  how-to  hints,  and 
checklists.  These  can  be  printed  off  to  be  used  more  effectively. 

Right  now,  if  you  have  the  necessary  equipment,  watch  the  introduction  to  the 
CD-ROM.  Then  select  the  Pro  level  and  watch  the  Focus  clip  (which  should  be  the 
first  clip).  Watch  the  clip  as  many  times  as  you  wish;  it  should  help  you  ask  yourself 
the  questions  that  will  help  you  focus  in  on  a research  topic  that  interests  you.  Take 
a look,  too,  at  the  Samples  and  How-to  Hints;  you  may  find  them  useful.  When 
you’ve  finished  at  the  Pro  level,  switch  to  the  Superpro  level  and  watch  the  Focus 
clip  there  too.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  watch  the  Focus  segment  at  each  of 
the  four  levels  on  the  CD.  Once  you’ve  become  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  CD- 
ROM,  continue  with  the  material  that  follows. 

I 

Researching  Your  Topic 

After  you’ve  selected  your  topic  and  developed 
questions  about  it,  you’re  ready  to  do  your 
research.  For  this  assignment,  you  should  locate 
information  from  at  least  three  separate  sources.  If 
you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  at  least  one  of 
these  sources  should  be  a website. 

Your  goal  is  to  write  a research  paper  of  about  500 
words  in  length  (approximately  two  type-written 
pages,  double-spaced). 


Section  3:  The  Research  Paper 


As  you  do  your  research,  keep  a log  to  record  your  search  for  information.  In  your 
log,  include  the  time  you  spend  looking  for  websites,  searching  for  information  in 
the  library,  doing  interviews,  and  reading.  Here’s  a sample  of  a research  log: 


Research  Log 

Topic:  Ownership  of  Media  in  Canada 

April  9;  1 hour 

Internet:  visited  website  www.media-awareness.ca/ 

Found  statistics  and  news  articles 

April  10;  1 hour 

Library:  used  periodical  index  to  find  article  in  Maclean’s 
and  read  article 

April  11;  1 hour 

Interviewed  Brent  Conway,  owner  of  Lakeview  News 

Lw  **** 

Note  carefully  that  you’ll  be  asked  to  submit  your  research  log  along  with  your 
completed  report  in  your  Assignment  Booklet,  so  don’t  neglect  this  step. 

When  you  gather  your  information,  you’ll  need  to  record  it  in  some  way.  Whether 
you  use  index  cards  or  pieces  of  paper,  you’ll  find  it  easier  to  write  your  research 
paper  later  if  you  use  a different  card  or  sheet  for  each  source  of  information. 

At  the  top  of  each  card,  record  the  following  information,  which  you’ll  need  later  foi 
your  bibliography: 

• the  author’s  or  editor’s  name 

• the  title  (or  titles  of  an  article  and  the  periodical  it  was  published  in) 

• the  publisher 

• the  date  of  publication 

• the  place  of  publication 

• the  website  address  or  call  number 


plagiarize 


to  use  an  author’s 
words  or  ideas 
without 

acknowledgement 


When  you’re  doing  your  research,  take  care  not  to  plagiarize  your  sources  of 
information.  Whenever  you  copy  words  or  ideas  directly  from  an  information  source 
without  acknowledging  the  original  author,  you’re  guilty  of  plagiarism. 
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Mrs.  Davonne:  How  can  you  avoid  plagiarism  when  you’re  doing  research? 

Kai:  You  shouldn’t  copy  directly  from  the  source  of  information. 

Anita:  That’s  right.  You’re  supposed  to  read  the  information  and  then  summarize 
it  in  your  own  words. 

Kai:  But  if  I’m  reading  a lot  of  information,  I want  to  be  sure  I get  it  right.  That’s 
why  I copy  it. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  If  you  need  to  copy  information,  use  quotation  marks  around  the 
words  you  copy  and  check  to  be  sure  that  you’ve  copied  correctly.  Then,  in 
your  report  or  research  paper,  include  those  words  as  a direct  quotation,  and 
acknowledge  the  source  of  your  information. 

But  never  copy  complete  sentences  or  whole  paragraphs  and  incorporate  them 
into  your  report  as  though  you  had  written  them  yourself. 

Anita:  Sometimes  I don’t  directly  copy  words,  but  I use  some  details  or  ideas. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  That’s  fine  as  long  as  you  acknowledge  the  source  of  the 
information. 

Tashi:  And  don’t  forget  to  record  the  page  number  of  your  quotations  when  you’re 
doing  your  research;  otherwise,  you’ll  have  a difficult  time  finding  that 
information  again.  I’ve  made  that  mistake  once  or  twice! 

Mrs.  Davonne:  You’re  right.  Record  your  information  accurately  and  completely 
the  first  time  around— and  save  yourself  a second  trip  to  the  library  or  another 
visit  to  the  website. 


3.  Here’s  an  example  of  an  index  card  showing  the  source  of  the  information  at  the 
top.  Use  this  card  to  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow  it. 


jjean  Kiiboulne  "People  ai  Pnoducli"  in  9mpAinti  Volume  II  by  J9osU  tf-GAAeu 
el  al.  QcufO,  "loAonto,  2001 . 428.6 

• "<7he  p/uma/uy  puApoAe  o{  the  maM.  media  H to  tell  audiencei  to 
adoexitUe/iA." p.  155 

• adoexiliiiny  payi  jpsi  moAe  than  60%  aj  maya^inei  and  netuApapete  p.  1 55 

• adue/iliiiny  payi  jp*,  nea/dy  100%  elect/iouie  media  (9nlexmel)  p.  155 

• many  *9V  ikouiA  aim  fox,  1 8-34-yeasi-old  oieuieAA.  becauAe  they're  the  beit 
potential  cuAtomesii  p.  1 56 


a.  What  type  of  source  is  this  index  card  referencing? 

b.  What  does  the  number  428.6  refer  to? 

c.  Why  has  this  number  been  included  on  the  card? 

d.  Why  have  the  page  numbers  been  included  beside  each  point? 

4.  In  Lesson  1 of  this  section,  you  looked  at  the  need  to  question  the  information 
you  find  on  websites.  In  fact,  you  should  always  be  a critical  reader,  listener,  and 
viewer  when  gathering  information.  What  three  questions  should  you  ask 
yourself  about  the  information  you  gather  as  you  do  your  research  for  this  paper? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  179. 


For  more  information  on  researching  and  taking  notes,  see  pages  199  to  202  of  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

5.  Before  going  further  with  this  lesson,  be  sure  to  do  at  least  some  preliminary 
research  on  the  topic  you  selected  back  in  question  1 for  your  own  research 
paper. 


Organizing  Your  Information 


After  you’ve  gathered  your  information,  look  at  it  critically.  As  you’ve  done  your 
research,  you  may  have  realized  that  you  wanted  to  change  your  original  topic. 
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How's  your 
research 
coming 
along? 


All  right.  I found  an  excellent 
article  on  a national  advertising 
campaign.  And  I got  some 
statistics  about  the  cost  of 
advertising  from  a yearbook. 


k 


I couldn't  find  much  information  on 
regulation  of  the  media,  but  I found 
a lot  on  censorship.  So  I've  decided 
to  change  my  topic. 


I found  so  much  information 
on  market  research  that 
I'm  going  to  have  to  narrow 
that  topic  some  more. 


Well  done.  You're 
coming  along  just 
the  way  you  should. 


When  you  do  research,  you’ll  often  find  that  your  original  ideas  have  to  be  altered. 
Unless  you’re  looking  for  an  answer  to  a very  specific  question,  your  search  may 
lead  you  in  unexpected  directions.  That’s  part  of  the  research  process — and  the  part 
many  researchers  like  best.  It  can  be  fun  exploring  different  avenues  and  even 
changing  direction  completely. 

You  may  have  narrowed  your  topic  down  before  you  started  your  research,  but  if  you 
didn’t,  do  it  now.  Your  research  paper  will  be  much  more  successful  if  you  provide  a 
lot  of  information  on  a limited  topic  rather  than  a small  amount  of  information  on 
several  aspects  of  a broad  topic. 

6.  Suppose  you  decided  to  research  censorship  in  the  media.  Suggest  two  or  three 
ways  that  you  could  narrow  this  topic. 


r Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  179. 


Your  next  task  is  to  develop  your  thesis.  As  you  learned  in  previous  modules,  your 
thesis  is  your  controlling  idea.  Research  papers  are  factual  compositions,  so  they 
tend  to  follow  a formal  pattern.  In  any  report  or  research  paper,  be  sure  to  present 
your  thesis  in  the  introduction. 


Kai:  The  thesis  statement  in  a persuasive  essay  sums  up  your  opinion  of  the  topic. 
Is  the  thesis  in  a research  paper  the  same? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  In  a research  paper,  your  main  goal  might  not  be  to  present  an 
opinion,  but  you’ll  likely  be  answering  a question  and  presenting  a point  of 
view  about  your  information.  First,  ask  yourself  what  central  question  you 
plan  to  answer  in  your  paper. 

Roger:  I think  my  central  question  is  “How  much  does  it  cost  to  run  a national 
advertising  campaign?” 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Then  your  thesis  should  be  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Kai:  So  my  thesis  could  be  “National  advertising  campaigns  cost  companies 
millions  of  dollars  every  year.” 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Good  start.  But  your  thesis  would  be  more  effective  if  you  included 
an  argument  or  point  of  view.  Why  is  that  information  important  or  useful? 

Roger:  I see  what  you  mean.  How  about  a thesis  like  this:  “Since  many  companies 
spend  millions  of  dollars  every  year  on  national  advertising  campaigns,  they 
want  the  most  for  their  money.” 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Great!  That  sounds  like  an  interesting  thesis.  Now  you’ve  got  an 
idea  that  controls  the  rest  of  your  paper.  You  want  to  show  how  companies  try 
to  get  the  most  out  of  their  advertising  dollars.  You’ll  find  it’s  much  easier  to 
write  when  you  start  with  a strong  thesis. 


7.  Revise  each  of  the  following  statements  to  make  it  an  effective  thesis  statement. 

a.  There  are  several  issues  related  to  the  mass  media  that  Canadians  should  be 
aware  of. 

b.  The  Canadian  Radio-television  and  Telecommunications  Commission 
regulates  Canada’s  broadcasting  system. 
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c.  The  Canadian  government  has  been  decreasing  funding  to  the  CBC,  its  public 
broadcasting  system. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  179 


After  you  develop  your  thesis,  you  should  construct  an  outline  to  organize  your 
information  as  you  would  with  an  essay.  You  should  now  be  on  familiar  ground; 
outlining  was  discussed  back  in  Module  1 . " 


Tashi:  An  outline?  I think  they’re  a waste  of  time. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Well,  you  won’t  waste  much  time  if  you  create  a simple  outline. 
After  you’ve  established  your  thesis,  just  decide  on  the  main  idea  for  each 
body  paragraph. 

Tashi:  Why  should  I bother?  I’d  rather  just  write  my  draft  on  my  computer.  I can 
always  change  the  order  later  on. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Yes,  computers  certainly  have  made  it  easier  to  organize  an  essay 
or  report.  Thank  goodness  for  Cut  and  Paste!  Still,  you’ll  find  it  easier  to  write 
when  you’ve  done  some  planning  in  advance. 

Roger:  That’s  true.  I usually  type  my  outline  on  the  computer.  I look  through  my 
index  cards  and  arrange  them  in  an  order  I like.  Then  I choose  my  main  idea 
and  supporting  evidence  for  each  paragraph.  I don’t  bother  with  complete 
sentences  in  my  outline;  I just  use  points.  Once  my  outline  is  done.  I’ve  got  a 
roadmap  for  my  report. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Sounds  like  you’ve  developed  a good  process.  But  everyone  writes 
differently,  which  means  that  everyone  should  use  the  strategies  that  he  or  she 
finds  work  best. 


The  important  thing  in  all  of  this  is  that  you  organize  your  ideas  so  that  your  reader 
can  follow  them  easily.  When  you  create  an  outline,  you  make  choices  about  what  to 
include  and  how  to  arrange  your  information.  Of  course,  you  can  change  your 
outline  as  you’re  writing  if  you  wish. 


Although  preparing  an  outline  takes  some  time,  you’ll  find  that  it  will  save  you  time 
later  on  when  you’re  writing  your  report.  You’ll  find  more  information  about  outlines 
in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  See  pages  99  to 
103. 

An  outline  will  help  you  to  achieve  unity  in  your  report;  it  will  enable  you  to  focus 
on  your  topic  and  select  only  those  ideas  that  relate  to  the  thesis.  You’ll  also  want  to 
achieve  coherence  by  linking  your  ideas  so  that  your  reader  can  easily  follow  your 
train  of  thought.  Unity  and  coherence  are  concepts  you  looked  at  briefly  in 
Module  2;  if  you’re  unsure  about  them,  review  Section  1:  Lesson  3 of  that  module. 


The  discussion  in  Module  2 gave  you  several  ideas  for  achieving  coherence  in  your 
writing.  Two  of  them  were  using  transitional  devices  and  repeating  key  words.  Here’s 
a quick  review: 


• Use  transitional  devices  to  link  sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  following  chart 
shows  examples  of  transitional  devices  and  their  uses. 


Purpose 

Transitional  Devices 

To  add 

another,  moreover,  furthermore,  also,  as  well 

To  contrast 

however,  nevertheless,  nonetheless,  on  the  other 
hand,  instead,  still,  otherwise,  on  the  contrary,  besides 

To  compare  or 
illustrate 

similarly,  likewise,  for  instance,  for  example 

To  show  cause  and 
effect 

therefore,  consequently,  thus,  as  a result,  for  this 
reason,  hence 

To  show  chronological 
order 

first,  next,  then,  previously,  earlier,  later,  subsequently, 
meanwhile,  at  the  same  time,  afterwards,  immediately, 
now,  finally 

To  show  other 
relations 


in  fact,  in  conclusion,  indeed,  of  course,  in  general,  in 
particular,  usually,  frequently,  occasionally,  at  times 


key-word 

strategy 


a way  of  linking 
ideas  in  an  essay  or 
report  by  selecting 
a key  word  or 
phrase  from  the 
thesis  statement 
and  repeating  the 
word  at  the 


• Use  a key-word  strategy  to  link  your  body  paragraphs  to  your  thesis.  Select  a 
keyword  (or  phrase)  from  your  thesis  statement  and  repeat  this  word  in  the 
first  sentence  of  each  body  paragraph.  Your  key  word  acts  as  a chain,  linking 
your  ideas  to  your  thesis. 

8.  Reread  the  thesis  statements  that  you  created  in  question  7.  What  word  or  phrase 
in  each  statement  could  serve  as  a key  word  to  help  you  achieve  coherence  in  an 
essay? 


beginning  of  other 
paragraphs 
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Brovide  with 
recise  references 


I j list  of  reference 
materials  used  by  a 
\ [niter 


way  of  identifying 
ipe  source  of 
i iformation  within 
I lie  body  of  an 
i ssay  or  report 


9.  Suppose  this  is  the  thesis  of  your  paper:  Although  freedom  of  speech  is  essential 
in  a democratic  society,  censorship  is  necessary  to  protect  children  and  minority 
groups.  How  could  you  use  the  key  word  censorship  in  the  topic  sentences  of 
your  body  paragraphs?  Write  out  one  or  two  sample  topic  sentences  with  this 
key  word. 


At  this  point,  you  should  have  done  most  or  all  of  the  research  for  your  own  project 
and  developed  a thesis  statement.  Perhaps  you’ve  had  to  go  back  and  narrow  down 
your  topic;  remember  that  the  writing  process  is  intended  to  be  recursive. 

10.  Make  sure  you’ve  organized  your  material  and  written  some  sort  of  an  outline 
before  continuing  in  this  lesson.  If  you  haven’t  done  this  yet,  do  it  now. 


Citing  Your  Sources 


As  you  draft  your  report,  you’ll  use  the  information  on  your  index  cards  in  several 
ways.  In  some  instances,  you  may  want  to  quote  a source  directly.  In  other  cases, 
you  may  use  your  own  words,  but  you  may  want  to  refer  to  something  you’ve  read. 
To  avoid  plagiarism,  you’ll  need  to  document  the  sources  of  your  information  within 
your  report  and  at  the  end  in  a bibliography. 

In-Text  Citations 

To  ensure  that  your  reader  is  aware  of  the  source  of  your  information,  you’ll  want  to 
use  in-text  citations;  in  other  words,  you’ll  cite  (identify)  the  names  of  your  sources 
right  in  the  text  of  your  report. 


Brovide  with 
recise  references 


I j list  of  reference 
Materials  used  by  a 
\ [niter 


way  of  identifying 
ipe  source  of 
i iformation  within 
I lie  body  of  an 
i ssay  or  report 


I'm  not  quite  sure  I understand. 
When  do  I use  in-text  citations? 


You  must  indicate  the  source  of 
all  quotations.  But  you  should  also 
give  the  source  of  opinions  that 
you've  copied  and  other  material 
that  you've  used— statistics, 
charts,  and  anything  you've 
copied,  unless  it's  a well-known 
piece  of  information  that  most 

people  would  be  familiar  with. 

V s 


Remember  that  most  of  your  report  should  be 
written  in  your  own  words.  Use  quotations  only 
when  you  feel  they're  necessary— for  example, 
when  an  author  has  said  something  so  well  that 
you  want  to  use  those  precise  words  rather 
than  your  own.  But  you  should  acknowledge  all 
of  your  sources  of  information.  When  you 
document  your  sources,  you'll  avoid  any 

accusation  of  plagiarism, 
v ^ 


When  you’re  citing  sources,  you  generally  provide  the  author’s  name  and  the  page 
number  where  the  information  can  be  found.  Readers  who  are  interested  in  checking 
the  information  can  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  report  for  more  details 
about  the  source. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  how  you’d  acknowledge  a direct  quotation: 

• According  to  Jean  Kilbourne,  “The  primary  purpose  of  the  mass  media  is  to  sell 
audiences  to  advertisers.”  (155). 

• One  media  critic  claims  that  “the  primary  purpose  of  the  mass  media  is  to  sell 
audiences  to  advertisers.”  (Kilbourne,  155). 

The  following  examples  show  how  to  acknowledge  factual  information: 

• Over  sixty  percent  of  magazine  and  newspaper  revenue  comes  from 
advertising.  (Kilbourne,  155). 


• The  target  audience  for  many  TV  programs  is  people  aged  18  to  34  because 
they  are  the  best  potential  customers.  (Kilbourne,  156). 


Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  For  Secondary  Students  has  more  information 
on  documenting  sources  in  a report.  Refer  to  pages  131  to  134  whenever  you’re 
citing  references  in  a report  or  research  paper. 
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Earlier,  you  watched  at  least  two  of  the  Focus  clips  on  the 
CD-ROM  Researching  and  Making  Presentations  (if  you  had 
access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive).  Now,  if  you 
can,  return  to  the  CD  and  watch  the  Select,  Record, 

Evaluate,  Create,  and  Refocus  segments  at  both  the  Pro  and 
Superpro  levels.  Not  all  the  material  you’ll  see  here  will 
apply  to  the  project  you’re  working  on,  but  much  of  it 
should  be  useful.  It  would  be  a good  idea  to  try  some  of  the 
later  clips  at  the  Turbo  and  Ultraturbo  levels  as  well.  You 
won’t  find  things  organized  in  quite  the  same  way  here,  but 
you  will  find  lots  of  good  information. 

11.  Now  that  you’ve  done  all  the  preliminary  work  and 
you  understand  how  to  use  in-text  citations  to 
acknowledge  your  sources,  it’s  time  to  produce  the  first  draft  of  your  report. 
Develop  your  draft  now;  then  finish  up  this  lesson. 

An  Eye  on  Quotation  Marks 

When  you  quote  directly  from  one  of  your  sources  in  a research  paper,  it’s  important 
to  know  how  to  use  quotation  marks  correctly.  Of  course,  it’s  also  necessary  to  use 
quotation  marks  correctly  in  other  contexts— for  example,  when  you  include  direct 
speech  in  more  creative  types  of  composition. 

12.  Test  yourself  with  the  little  mini-quiz  that  follows.  In  your  notebook,  punctuate 
each  of  the  following  sentences  correctly.  Pay  attention  to  quotation  marks  as 
well  as  any  other  punctuation  and  capitalization  required  in  each  sentence.  Feel 
free  to  replace  existing  punctuation  if  necessary. 


Quotation  Mark  Mini-Quiz 

a.  In  his  essay  Man’s  Best  Friend,  Sigmund  Schwartz  writes  this.  Dogs  were  the 
first  animals  to  be  domesticated.  Without  dogs,  it  is  legitimate  to  wonder 
whether  civilization  could  ever  have  taken  place. 


b.  Hurry  up  called  Trina  I have  to  be  there  by 
noon. 


c.  Mr.  Holgate  asked  is  this  all  there  is. 


d.  Did  Marie  Antoinette  really  say  let  them  eat 
cake. 


e. 


Leona  Samson  says  in  her  book  Time  Without 
Worry  that  we  should  all  learn  to  forget  about 
tomorrow  and  live  for  today. 


f.  Stop  shrieked  the  guard  no  one  is  allowed  here. 


g.  Tamara  asked  who  said  no  man  is  an  island. 

h.  In  his  famous  essay,  Sigmund  Schwartz  goes  on  to  discuss  the  importance  of 
the  early  domestication  of  dogs:  The  relationship  between  human  beings  and 
dogs  is  a fundamental  one.  Long  before  horses,  pigs,  and  cattle — or  even  goats 
and  sheep— were  domesticated,  people  were  living  with  dogs.  These  dogs 
certainly  weren’t  pets  as  we  think  of  them  today,  but  they  fulfilled  several 
important  roles.  One  was  to  warn  of  potentially  dangerous  intruders.  Another 
was  to  defend  people  from  predators.  A third  was  to  provide  a source  of 
meat — especially  important  in  times  of  famine.  Eventually,  dogs  were  put  to 
work  dragging  or  carrying  loads  and  herding  livestock.  Only  relatively  recently 
in  human  history  have  dogs  been  thought  of  as  they  are  today— as  pets,  as 
companions,  and  as  friends. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  180. 


How  did  you  do?  If  you  had  problems,  you  need  work  on  using  quotation  marks 
correctly.  Study  the  explanations  in  the  Suggested  Responses  carefully;  then  check 
pages  23  to  25  and  131  to  132  in  the  English  Language  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students. 

If  there’s  still  anything  that  you  aren’t  clear  about  when  it  comes  to  using  quotation 
marks,  be  sure  to  ask  your  teacher. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  followed  several  steps  to  research  and  write  a research  report: 


• You  selected  a topic,  brainstormed  ideas,  developed  questions,  and  thought 
about  possible  sources  of  information. 

• You  researched  your  topic  and  located  information  in  at  least  three  different 
sources;  you  recorded  your  search  in  a research  log. 

• You  took  notes  as  you  did  your  research,  and  you  indicated  the  source  of  your 
information  on  each  index  card. 

• You  narrowed  your  topic  as  necessary  and  developed  a thesis  statement. 

• You  created  an  outline  to  guide  you  as  you  wrote  your  draft. 

• You  acknowledged  the  source  of  your  information  by  using  in-text  citations. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  focus  on  how  to  present  your  research  so  that  your  readers 
and  audience  will  be  impressed  by  your  effort  and  your  ideas. 


/ft 


r 
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At  this  point,  you’ve  invested  several  hours  of  work  in  your  research  paper.  Don’t 
ruin  your  effort  by  presenting  a poorly  written  or  messy  report.  Like  any 
manufacturer’s  product,  your  paper  will  be  examined  carefully  for  its  quality.  Take 
the  time  to  produce  a polished  copy  that  you’ll  be  proud  of. 

After  you’ve  drafted  your  paper,  you’ll  revise  and  edit  it,  as  you  would  do  for  all 
pieces  of  writing  that  you  intend  to  share  with  other  people.  Take  a close  look  at 
your  sentence  structure,  and  use  the  skills  that  you  learned  in  Section  2 of  this 
module  to  make  your  sentences  varied  and  effective. 

When  you’ve  completed  your  revisions  and  corrections,  you’re  ready  to  create  a 
polished  copy  of  your  research  paper.  Like  letters,  research  papers  are  generally 
formatted  in  a standard  way.  Long  research  papers  often  have  a Table  of  Contents 
and  an  Appendix  with  additional  information.  Since  your  report  is  relatively  short, 
you’ll  simply  prepare  a title  page  and  a bibliography. 

Formatting  Your  Report 

Most  research  papers  have  a plain  title  page,  with  the  following  information  printed 
neatly  on  it: 

• the  title  of  the  report 

• the  author’s  name 

• the  course  name  and  number 

• the  teacher’s  name 

• the  date  that  the  report  was  written  (or  presented  or  submitted) 


Because  the  purpose  of  your  report  is  to  share  information,  your  title  should  describe 
the  contents  rather  than  be  suspenseful  or  mysterious  as  a title  of  a story  often  is. 
Many  reports  have  two-part  titles:  the  first  part  draws  the  reader’s  interest  and  the 
second  part  describes  the  content.  Here  are  a few  examples: 


h 


• The  Target  Is  You:  Why  Advertising  Attracts  Your  Attention 

• The  Pervasive  Eye:  The  Media’s  Invasion  of  Privacy 

• Are  You  a Victim?  How  the  Mass  Media  Manipulates  Your 
Mind 

You’ll  find  more  discussion  of  title  pages,  along  with  a sample,  on 
pages  114  and  130  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students. 

Your  research  report  will  look  more  professional  if  you  type  it  on  a 
computer.  Do  so  if  you  possibly  can.  Follow  these  guidelines 
when  typing  your  report: 


• Double-space  your  text. 


• Leave  a 2.5  centimetre  margin  (the  default  margin  for  word-processing 
programs)  all  around  the  text  (top,  bottom,  left,  and  right).  You  may  want  to 
leave  a slightly  wider  margin  on  the  left  if  you  intend  to  insert  your  report  into 
a folder. 

• Number  each  page.  Create  a footer,  consisting  of  the  title  and  page  number,  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page. 

• Type  your  text  in  a standard  font  and  point  size,  such  as  Times  New  Roman,  11 
or  12.  (The  most  commonly  used  is  12  point.) 


• Use  features  such  as  a different  font,  different  point  size,  underlining,  and 
bolding  to  designate  titles  and  headings. 


homonym 


a word  that  has 
the  same 
pronunciation  as 
another  word  but  a 


• Avoid  unusual,  exotic,  or  hard-to-read  fonts.  Limit  yourself  to  two  fonts  in  any 
given  paper.  Resist  the  temptation  to  include  more  stylistic  devices  (boldface, 
underlining,  boxes,  borders,  colour)  than  you  need  for  clarity. 

• Label  all  illustrations,  graphs,  and  tables  clearly  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
understood.  Acknowledge  the  source  of  this  type  of  information. 

• Spell  check  your  text  carefully.  Pay  special  attention  to  homonyms. 

• Include  a bibliography  at  the  end  of  your  report. 


different  spelling 
and  meaning;  for 
example,  they’re, 
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ters  have  no 
rail  “tails”  or 
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It's  a good  idea  to  use  a serif  font  for  your  body  text 
because  a serif  font  is  generally  easier  to  read.  Use  a 
sans-serif  font  for  headings,  footers,  and  the  title  page  to 
set  them  off.  Times  New  Roman  and  Bookman  are  examples 
of  serif  fonts;  Arial  and  Helvetica  are  common  sans-serif 
fonts.  With  serif  fonts,  letters  have  little  "tails,"  but  these 
are  missing  in  sans-serif  fonts.  In  this  booklet,  the  text  is 
serif  and  the  subheadings  within  lessons  are  sans-serif. 


The  Bibliography 

A bibliography  (sometimes  called  a List  of  Works  Cited ) is  usually  placed  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  at  the  end  of  a research  paper.  In  your  bibliography,  you 
should  include  books,  articles,  websites,  videos,  pamphlets,  interviews,  and  all  other 
material  you’ve  looked  at  during  your  research. 


Writer’s  handbooks  may  show  slightly  different  variations  of  formats  for  a 
bibliography,  but  here  are  some  general  guidelines: 

• List  the  items  in  your  bibliography  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  last 
name  of  the  author.  If  you  can’t  locate  the  author’s  name,  list  the  item  by  its 
title.  Generally,  ignore  the  words  a,  an,  or  the  at  the  beginning  of  a title. 

• Use  a hanging  indent  format.  In  other  words,  don’t  indent  the  first  line  of  an 
item  but  indent  the  following  lines. 

• Place  quotation  marks  around  the  titles  of  articles,  poems,  songs,  or  entries  in 
an  encyclopedia  or  website. 

• Underline  or  italicize  the  titles  of  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  videos,  and 
pamphlets  (always  use  italics  if  you’re  working  on  a computer). 

• Use  single  spacing  between  lines  within  each  entry  in  a bibliography,  but 
double-space  between  entries. 

Here’s  an  example  of  a bibliography  documenting  several  different  sources  of 
information.  See  Section  4 of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students  (pages  134  and  135J  for  more  examples  and  information  on  writing  a 
bibliography. 
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Now  respond  to  the  following  questions  based  on  the  preceding  sample  bibliography 

1.  Which  item  in  this  bibliography  documents  an  article  in 
a periodical?  When,  and  in  which  periodical,  was  it 
published? 

2.  Which  item  in  this  bibliography  is  the  least  current? 


3.  Why  should  a date  be  provided  for  an  interview? 

4.  Why  should  you  provide  the  website  URL  for  information  obtained  from  the 
Internet? 

5.  What  does  this  bibliography  reveal  about  the  research  done  for  this  report? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  181. 


Presenting  Your  Report  to  an  Audience 


A well-written  report  is  something  to  be  proud  of  and  to  celebrate.  You  should 
always  try  to  share  a completed  report  with  a partner,  friend,  or  relative. 
Occasionally,  you  may  be  asked  to  present  your  research  to  a larger  audience. 

6.  Presenting  a report  or  research  paper  to  a group  of  people  is  in  some  ways  like 
giving  a speech,  but  there  are  difference?..  Think  about  the  report  presentations 
you’ve  witnessed-— or  given. 

a.  How  is  presenting  a report  to  an  audience  similar  to  delivering  a speech? 

b.  In  what  ways  is  presenting  a report  different  from  delivering  a speech? 


Mrs.  Davonne:  How  should  you  prepare  for  presenting  a report  to  an  audience? 

Roger:  Well,  you  should  certainly  rehearse  reading  your  report.  I like  to  watch  a 
videotape  of  myself  reading  text;  it  gives  me  an  idea  about  how  I sound  and 
whether  I’m  making  eye  contact  with  the  audience. 

Anita:  One  thing  you  should  do  is  find  out  where  you’ll  be  speaking  and  who 
you’ll  be  talking  to.  You  should  know  how  many  people  will  be  listening  to 
you  and  what  type  of  room  you’ll  be  in. 

Kai:  And  if  you’re  speaking  to  a large  group  and  using  a microphone,  it  helps  if 
you  can  test  it  out  in  advance. 

Roger:  You  might  want  to  add  something  to  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the  report. 
For  example,  you  might  have  to  introduce  yourself  at  the  beginning  and 
explain  your  purpose.  And  at  the  end,  you  might  want  to  ask  the  audience  if 
anyone  has  any  questions  or  comments. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Those  are  excellent  suggestions.  Here’s  one  more  thing  to  keep  in 
mind:  an  audience  will  often  find  it  easier  to  follow  a report  if  they  have 
something  to  look  at. 


Anita:  That’s  true.  I know  I find  it  hard  to  concentrate  if  I’m  just  listening  to 
information.  I sometimes  start  to  drift. 

Kai:  Some  speakers  show  a short  video  to  illustrate  their  ideas.  That  helps  to  keep 
the  audience  interested. 


multimedia 

presentation 


a presentation  that 
makes  use  of  more 
than  one  means  of 
communication 


Roger:  I suppose  in  some  situations  you  might  want  to  make  copies  of  your 
report— or  parts  of  it — and  pass  it  out  for  the  audience  to  read. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  You  could  do  that.  You  could  also  develop  a multimedia 

presentation  by  making  charts  or  transparencies  of  some  information  in  your 
report.  Of  course,  you  can  also  use  a computer  to  create  a multimedia 
presentation  if  you  have  access  to  that  technology.  In  any  case,  what  should 
you  always  remember  when  using  such  technology? 


Anita:  I know  this  one:  test  out  the  equipment  beforehand.  Make  sure  you  know 
how  everything  works  so  you’re  not  caught  by  surprise.  Also,  make  sure  it’s 
functioning  properly. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Sounds  to  me  as  if  you’re  ready  to  do  a multimedia  presentation. 


Many  presenters  integrate  written  material  with  spoken  ideas  to  communicate 
information  and  keep  the  attention  of  their  audience.  This  can  take  several  forms: 

• written  handouts,  passed  out  to  audience  members  and  referred  to  when 
appropriate  during  the  presentation 

• a flipchart  that  the  presenter  can  point  to  and  discuss,  flipping  pages  over  as 
necessary 

• notes  on  a whiteboard  or  chalkboard 

• transparencies  displayed  by  means  of  an  overhead  projector 

• a computer  presentation  created  with  an  application  like  Microsoft  PowerPoint 

Don’t  forget  that  presenters  aren’t  limited  to  using  words,  spoken  or  written,  to 
communicate  material  and  interest  their  audiences.  Visual  aids  like  diagrams, 
posters,  and  objects  can  also  be  excellent  additions  to  a presentation.  Have  you  ever 
attended  a talk  where  the  presenter  held  up  interesting  objects  and  perhaps  passed 
them  around  for  audience  members  to  inspect  during  the  presentation?  Putting 
charts,  diagrams,  and  posters  on  display  can  also  be  useful;  and  having  a pointer  to 
direct  people’s  attention  to  specific  features  of  these  aids  can  also  be  a big  help. 


Applications  like  PowerPoint  are  used  increasingly  in  presentations  of  all  sorts.  If 
you  have  access  to  a computer  with  PowerPoint,  but  you  don’t  know  how  to  use 
it,  you’ll  find  tutorials  on  the  Web.  Any  good  search  engine  should  turn  them  up 
for  you. 


7.  Suppose  that  you  wanted  to  make  charts  or  transparencies  (or  use  a computer)  to 
help  an  audience  follow  your  report. 

a.  What  information  would  you  want  to  include  on  these  visual  materials? 


b.  Suggest  a few  things  that  you  should  always  keep  in  mind  when  you’re 
designing  visual  materials  and  preparing  to  use  them  for  a multimedia 
presentation. 

8.  You’re  probably  very  familiar  with  overhead 
projectors;  teachers  frequently  use  them  in  schools. 

Based  on  your  own  experience,  suggest  a few  things 
presenters  using  this  technology  should  bear  in 
mind  when  preparing  and  delivering  their 
presentations. 

9.  Another  form  of  technology  you  might  want  to 
incorporate  into  a multimedia  presentation  is  an 
audiocassette.  Can  you  think  of  an  instance  when  an 
audio  recording  might  be  used  in  a research  presentation? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  182. 


Before  finishing  this  lesson,  go  back  one  last  time  to  the  Researching  and  Making 
Presentations  CD-ROM.  This  time,  watch  the  final  segment,  “Present,”  at  each  of  the 
Pro  and  Superpro  levels.  If  possible,  watch  the  more  basic  discussions  of  this  topic  at 
the  Turbo  and  Ultraturbo  levels  as  well.  As  before,  not  all  the  presentations  you’ll  see 
discussed  will  be  like  the  one  you’re  preparing;  some  are  very  dramatic  in  their 
natures.  But  even  these  may  give  you  ideas  for  livening  up  your  own  presentation 
and  making  it  more  interesting  for  your  audience. 

Your  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  also  has  some  useful 
segments  on  preparing  and  making  presentations.  Take  a look  at  these  segments: 

• “Using  Appropriate  Presentation  Materials  and  Strategies  1 ” 

• “Using  Appropriate  Presentations  and  Research  Strategies  2” 

• “Creating  Rapport  with  an  Audience” 


GOING  FURTHER 


There’s  a good  deal  of  helpful  information  about  making  presentations  on  the 
Internet.  Using  “public  speaking”  or  “effective  presentations”  as  search  terms,  see 
what  your  favourite  search  engine  can  come  up  with.  Most  of  what  you  find 
should  be  practical  information,  which  will  make  it  very  useful  material.  Some  of 
the  material  will  be  commercial  in  nature,  but  you  should  find  a good  deal  of 
immediate  on-line  help  as  well. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  looked  into  ways  of  formatting  a research  paper  so  that  you’ll 
impress  your  readers  with  a professional-looking  report.  You’ve  also  thought  about 
how  to  present  your  research  to  an  audience  using  visual  and,  perhaps,  audio 
materials  to  help  them  understand  your  main  ideas.  People  learn  through  all  their 
senses,  and  good  presenters  know  that  appealing  to  their  audience’s  eyes  and  ears— 
and  possibly  their  senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell — can  make  all  the  difference 
between  a humdrum  presentation  and  a very  memorable  experience. 


Section  3 has  focused  on  the  research  skills  involved  in  writing  and  presenting  a 
research  paper.  You’ll  get  more  satisfaction  from  the  work  that  you’ve  done  on  your 
research  paper  when  you  share  it  with  others.  A professional-looking  report  with  in- 
text  citations  and  a complete  bibliography  will  demonstrate  that  you  have  the  skills 
to  locate,  organize,  and  present  information  effectively. 

Knowing  how  to  access  information  is  an  essential  skill  in  the  modern  world. 

Today’s  information  comes  in  a wide  variety  of  forms.  Many  jobs  require  the  use  of 
telephones,  faxes,  e-mail  and  the  Internet,  and  microfiche  to  access  and  transfer 
information.  In  the  future,  you’ll  continue  to  learn  more  about  using  new  technology 
to  locate  and  manage  information  in  order  to  work  effectively  with  others. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4B,  and  complete  the  remaining  questions 

for  this  section. 


In  this  module,  you’ve  seen  that  you  need  both  skills  and  knowledge  to  deal  with  the  information  age. 
You  looked  at  several  media  issues,  and  you’ve  extended  your  understanding  of  how  advertising 
attracts  your  attention  and  convinces  you  to  buy  a product  or  service.  You’ve  also  worked  at  identifyinj 
emotional  arguments  and  logical  fallacies.  As  well,  you’ve  developed  your  skills  in  persuasive  writing 
and  speaking  and  in  critical  viewing  and  listening. 

Along  with  these  things,  in  this  module  you’ve  focused  on  locating  information  on  the  Internet,  in  a 
library,  and  by  means  of  interviews.  As  well,  you’ve  used  your  research  skills  to  prepare  a report  in 
which  you  documented  your  sources  of  information  through  in-text  citations  and  a bibliography. 

The  skills  and  strategies  that  you’ve  worked  on  this  module  should  help  you  to  be  successful  in  your 
formal  education  and  your  future  career.  Your  ability  to  communicate  and  access  information  will  help 
you  cope  effectively  as  you  live  and  work  in  the  information  age. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4B,  and  complete  the  Final  Module 
Assignment.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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Module  Summary 


Glossary 


Suggested  Responses 

Readings 
Image  Credits 


abstract:  a summary  of  a longer  text 


analogy:  a comparison  or  similarity 


dependent  clause:  a clause,  beginning  with  a 
subordinating  conjunction,  that  cannot 
stand  as  a sentence  on  its  own 


bibliography:  a list  of  reference  materials  used 
by  a writer 

call  number:  a code  consisting  of  numbers  and 
letters  used  in  catalogues  to  indicate  the 
location  of  library  materials 

clause:  a group  of  words  with  a subject  and  a 
verb 

complex  sentence:  a sentence  that  contains  an 
independent  clause  and  one  or  more 
dependent  clauses,  joined  with 
subordinating  conjunctions 


Dewey  decimal  system:  a system  of  classifying 
books  and  other  materials  that  uses 
different  numbers  for  each  subject 

document:  provide  with  precise  references 

editorial:  a newspaper  article  that  presents  the 
opinions  of  the  editor  or  publisher 

emotive  language:  a choice  of  words  that 
reveals  a bias  or  opinion 

fiction:  literature  created  principally  by  the 
imagination 


compound-complex  sentence:  a sentence  that 
contains  two  or  more  independent  clauses 
and  one  or  more  dependent  clauses 


hasty  generalization:  a general  conclusion 
drawn  after  a quick  examination  of  only  a 
few  instances  or  examples 


compound  sentence:  a sentence  that  contains 
two  or  more  independent  clauses  joined  by 
semicolons,  colons,  or  coordinating 
conjunctions 

connotation:  the  implied  meaning  of  a word 

coordinating  conjunction:  a word  used  to  join 
words  or  groups  of  words;  the  coordinating 
conjunctions  are  and,  but,  or,  nor,  for,  so, 
yet 

deductive  reasoning:  a method  of  reasoning 
that  begins  with  a theory  or  general 
principle  which  is  then  applied  to  particular 
cases 

denotation:  the  literal  meaning  of  a word 


homonym:  a word  that  has  the  same 
pronunciation  as  another  word  but  a 
different  spelling  and  meaning;  for  example, 
they’re,  there,  and  their 

independent  clause:  a clause  that  can  stand  as 
a sentence  on  its  own 

inductive  reasoning:  a method  of  reasoning 
that  involves  an  examination  of  individual 
instances  or  examples  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  a theory  or  general  principle 
about  them 

inter-library  loan:  a loan  of  materials  made 
from  one  library  to  another 

in-text  citation:  a way  of  identifying  the  source 
of  information  within  the  body  of  an  essay 
or  report 


essay  or  report  by  selecting  a key  word  or 
phrase  from  the  thesis  statement  and 
repeating  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  other 
paragraphs 

library  of  Congress  system:  a system  of 
classifying  books  and  other  materials  that 
uses  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
| numbers  for  each  subject 

ogical  fallacy:  an  error  in  reasoning;  a flaw  in 
a rational  argument 

oose  sentence:  a sentence  that  begins  with  the 
main  idea,  which  is  then  followed  by 
various  phrases  and/or  clauses 

bass  media:  the  various  means  of 

communicating  with  large  masses  of  people; 
for  example,  radio,  television,  the  Internet, 

; newspapers,  and  magazines 

microfiche:  film  containing  reduced  images  of 
information 

nultimedia  presentation:  a presentation  that 
makes  use  of  more  than  one  means  of 
| communication 

ion-fiction:  literature  that  deals  with 
I information  and  facts 

ion-verbal:  without  words 

in-line  catalogue:  a catalogue  of  library 
materials  accessed  on  a computer 

paradox:  a situation  or  statement  that  appears 
to  be  contradictory  or  inconsistent  yet  is,  in 
fact,  not 


periodicals:  materials,  such  as  newspapers  and 
magazines,  that  are  published  at  regular 
intervals 

periodic  sentence:  a sentence  that  withholds 
the  main  idea  until  the  end 

phrase:  a group  of  words,  without  a subject 
and  predicate,  acting  as  a unit 

plagiarize:  to  use  an  author’s  words  or  ideas 
without  acknowledgement 

primary  source:  an  original  source  of 

information  such  as  a person  who  has  direct 
knowledge  of  an  event  or  an  experience 

propaganda:  opinions,  beliefs,  and  ideas 

deliberately  spread,  often  by  distortion  and 
deception,  to  further  a cause 

reference  materials:  library  holdings  such  as 
encyclopedias,  atlases,  dictionaries,  and 
directories  that  are  generally  used  to  look 
up  names,  numbers,  dates,  and  other  facts 

rhetorical  question:  a question  that  is  asked  for 
effect  and  does  not  expect  a response 

rhetorical  technique:  a way  of  using  words 
skilfully  in  writing  and  speaking  to  persuade 
or  influence  others 

sans-serif  font:  a variety  of  type  used  in 

printing  in  which  individual  letters  have  no 
small  “tails”  or  extensions 

search  engine:  a website  running  an 

application  that  locates  other  websites  with 
information  on  topics  selected  by  Internet 
users 


parallelism:  the  use  of  the  same  grammatical 
form  or  structure 


»eriodical  index:  a list  of  articles  from 
periodicals  that  classifies  each  article 
according  to  its  author,  title,  and  subject 


secondary  source:  a source  of  information 
other  than  the  original  source 


serif  font:  a variety  of  type  used  in  printing  in 
which  individual  letters  have  small  ‘tails”  or 
extensions  at  the  end 
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Appendix 


simple  sentence:  a sentence  that  contains  one 
independent  clause 

slant:  to  present  something  from  a particular 
point  of  view 

statement  of  fact:  an  assertion  that  can  be 
proven  true  or  false 

statement  of  opinion:  an  assertion  that 
expresses  a personal  viewpoint  or 
judgement 

subordinating  conjunction:  a word  that  joins  a 
dependent  clause  to  an  independent  clause 

syntax:  sentence  structure 


uggpsted  Responses 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 


tabloid:  a newspaper— printed  on  smaller  pages 
than  most  daily  papers — that  uses 
sensational  stories,  headlines,  and 
photographs,  along  with  questionable 
sources,  to  make  sales 

vertical  files:  a library’s  collection  of  materials 
such  as  pamphlets,  photographs,  and 
cartoons  organized  by  subject  in  filing 
cabinets 

weasel  words:  words  that  weaken  an 

advertising  claim  to  allow  the  advertiser  to 
evade  responsibility 

website:  a place  on  the  World  Wide  Web  that 
contains  information  about  a particular 
topic,  organization,  or  person 

World  Wide  Web:  the  network  of  websites  on 
the  Internet 


1 . a.  The  improvements  in  communication  have  benefited  people’s  lives  in  numerous  ways.  Here  are 
some  that  you  may  have  thought  of: 

• People  are  now  able  to  communicate  easily,  quickly,  and  quite  inexpensively  with  family 
members  who  are  traveling  or  living  far  away.  Even  those  living  in  isolated  areas  are 
usually  able  to  communicate  by  telephone,  the  Internet,  and  fax.  From  their  homes,  people 
can  seek  help  and  advice,  order  goods  and  services,  conduct  business,  do  their  banking, 
obtain  information,  enjoy  entertainment,  and  communicate  with  others  all  over  the  world. 
In  fact,  if  you  were  unable  to  leave  your  home,  you  could  likely  survive  quite  well  using 
modern  means  of  communication. 

• Businesses  have  benefited  tremendously  from  these  changes.  They’re  able  to  contact 
customers  and  suppliers  easily  and  quickly,  and  customers  can  contact  them  to  obtain 
information  or  order  products.  The  ease  of  communication  has  changed  stock  markets  and 
financial  services  because  everyone  now  has  immediate  access  to  information  via 
technology  like  the  Internet,  telephones,  and  fax. 
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• Governments  have  also  changed.  Citizens  can  now  contact  their  representatives  easily 
and,  through  no-cost  phone  lines,  obtain  information  from  various  government 
departments. 

• Political  leaders  can  also  communicate  with  one  another  easily  and  quickly  to  discuss 
issues,  policies,  and  events.  A crisis  or  disaster  anywhere  is  quickly  reported  and  can 
rapidly  result  in  actions  and  reactions. 

b.  Some  possible  disadvantages  of  modern  communications  are  loss  of  privacy  and  increased 
pressure  to  perform  tasks  quickly.  Because  people  can  easily  order  goods  and  services,  make 
complaints,  and  locate  information,  they  often  expect  fast  service,  quick  responses,  and  instant 
results.  Therefore,  many  workers  are  pressured  to  complete  tasks  under  extremely  tight 
deadlines.  It’s  also  difficult  for  many  people  to  enjoy  leisure  time  and  experience  solitude  since 
they’re  expected  to  carry  cell  phones  or  respond  to  e-mail  even  when  they  aren’t  working. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  influence  of  the  mass  media  on  your  behaviour.  However,  unless 
you’re  living  in  a very  isolated  situation,  you’re  probably  influenced  in  many  ways.  Here  are  some 
of  them: 

• When  you  watch  TV  and  movies,  you  observe  how  people  behave.  You  may  consciously  or 
unconsciously  imitate  their  behaviour.  Which  TV  programs  do  you  watch  regularly?  Do  you 
imitate  any  of  the  characters? 

• Think  about  the  way  you  dress  and  look  (your  hairstyle,  your  makeup,  your  clothing).  Where 
did  you  get  your  ideas  for  your  personal  appearance?  What  clothes  and  personal  products 
have  you  purchased  recently?  Why  did  you  buy  those  particular  products  and  brands? 

• Why  do  you  like  the  music  that  you  do?  In  what  way  has  the  media  influenced  your  interest  in 
particular  singers,  musicians,  or  groups? 

• Which  movies  do  you  see?  Do  you  like  particular  movie  stars?  How  did  you  learn  about  these 
stars? 

• The  mass  media  also  influence  your  expectations  of  yourself  and  others.  Do  you  wish  that  you 
looked  like  some  of  the  models  or  celebrities  you  see?  Do  you  wish  that  you  had  more  money 
so  that  you  could  buy  some  of  the  products  you  see  on  TV  or  in  movies?  Do  you  wish  that 
your  family  was  more  like  families  depicted  in  the  mass  media? 

• Do  you  feel  dissatisfied  with  yourself  and  your  life?  Perhaps  the  mass  media  have  made  you 
feel  that  you’re  inadequate  personally  or  that  your  life  is  inferior  to  other  people’s  lives.  Of 
course,  the  mass  media  imply  that  there’s  a simple  solution  for  this  problem:  just  buy  more 
stuff— more  clothes,  more  hair  products  and  make-up,  more  CDs,  more  equipment.  Do  you 
believe  that  buying  more  products  will  make  you  happier? 

None  of  these  statements  is  entirely  true.  As  you  work  through  the  rest  of  the  lesson,  you’ll 
understand  why  each  statement  is  false. 


4.  The  main  difference  is  that  privately  owned  media  are  businesses.  Their  owners  want  to  make  a 
profit,  and  they’re  selling  you  information  and  entertainment.  Since  the  media  make  a profit  by 
appealing  to  a large  number  of  customers,  most  media  will  do  whatever  they  can  to  increase  their 
readers,  listeners,  or  viewers.  Because  they  don’t  want  to  offend  customers  or  advertisers,  many 
media  are  reluctant  to  publish  or  broadcast  negative  or  critical  information.  However,  the  privately 
owned  mass  media  are  often  eager  to  publish  sensational  news  that  attracts  attention. 

Publicly  owned  media  are  also  under  pressure  to  attract  listeners  and  viewers.  However,  some 
publicly  owned  media  (such  as  PBS  and  CBC  radio)  depend  on  donations  and/or  government 
funding;  therefore,  they  don’t  seek  revenue  from  advertising  and  they  don’t  need  to  worry  about 
offending  advertisers. 

5.  A publicly  owned  broadcasting  system  doesn’t  seek  to  make  a profit.  Therefore,  it’s  not  controlled 
by  its  advertisers,  and  it  can  freely  criticize  individuals,  organizations,  and  businesses. 

Furthermore,  publicly  owned  media  can  broadcast  programs  that  may  not  appeal  to  the  general 
population.  CBC  radio,  for  example,  has  a channel  for  classical  music,  which  is  generally  not  played 
on  privately  owned  radio  stations.  CBC  Radio  and  TV  include  a lot  of  Canadian  content  in  their 
programming  to  ensure  that  Canadians  have  the  opportunity  to  get  information  about  their  own 
country  by  watching  Canadian  sports,  news,  and  entertainment. 

A disadvantage  of  a publicly  owned  broadcasting  system  is  that  it’s  often  funded  at  least  in  part  by 
the  government  through  tax  dollars.  In  Canada,  the  government  has  substantially  reduced  funding 
to  the  CBC,  and  some  people  have  argued  that  it’s  unnecessary  to  have  a publicly  owned 
broadcasting  system.  Privately  owned  broadcasters  complain  that  the  CBC  is  subsidized  by  the 
government  and  competes  with  them.  Taxpayers’  organizations  complain  that  taxpayers’  money  is 
used  to  put  programming  on  the  air  that  the  majority  of  people  don’t  watch  or  listen  to. 

Do  you  think  it’s  important  to  have  a public  broadcasting  network  in  Canada? 

6.  When  the  mass  media  are  privately  owned,  their  owners  have  the  power  to  control  what’s 
published  and  broadcast.  Many  of  the  mass  media  are  owned  by  large  corporations  that  don’t 
necessarily  place  a priority  on  public  welfare.  These  media  could  support  political  parties  and 
policies  that  are  pro-business.  They  could  also  ignore  or  minimize  news  that’s  negative  toward 
business.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  goal  of  privately  owned  mass  media  isn’t  to  present  the  truth  or  to 
present  all  points  of  view  fairly,  but  to  make  a profit. 

Think,  for  example,  about  smoking.  Although  the  government  regulates  cigarette  advertisements, 
magazines  are  allowed  to  publish  ads  for  a product  that’s  known  to  cause  cancer  and  other  fatal 
diseases.  It’s  obviously  more  important  for  the  media  to  make  money  from  the  advertising  than  it  is 
to  save  people’s  lives.  Can  you  think  of  other  situations  in  which  privately  owned  media  would 
place  profit  over  public  welfare? 

7.  You  may  have  thought  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  who  both  controlled  the  mass  media  in  their 
countries.  In  Germany  from  1933  to  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  1945,  all  news  about  the 
government  favoured  the  Nazi  party  and  Hitler.  News  films  shown  in  movie  theatres  before  the 
main  features  praised  the  leader  and  the  government.  Citizens  in  Germany  and  Italy  were 
systematically  brainwashed  through  the  mass  media  to  support  fascism. 
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Focusing  on  more  recent  events,  you  may  have  identified  Iraq’s  Saddam  Hussein  or  Cuba’s  Fidel 
Castro,  both  of  whom  have  used  propaganda  extensively  in  support  of  their  regimes.  Other 
well-known  dictators  of  the  last  few  decades  include 


• Idi  Amin  of  Uganda 

• Juan  Peron  of  Argentina 

• Pol  Pot  of  Cambodia 

• Marshall  Tito  of  Yugoslovia 

• Ho  Chi  Minh  of  Vietnam 

• Ayatollah  Khomeini  of  Iran 

• Slobodan  Milosovic  of  Yugoslavia 

• Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philippines 


Francisco  Franco  of  Spain 

Mao  Zedong  of  China 

Augusto  Pinochet  of  Chile 

Muammar  Qaddafi  of  Libya 

General  Suharto  of  Indonesia 

President  Mobuto  of  Congo 

Kim  II-Sung  and  Kim  Jong-11  of  North  Korea 


Though  most  of  these  dictators  have  disappeared,  some  are  still  in  power.  All  have  used  propaganda 
as  a tool  to  keep  themselves  in  power,  though  some  have  used  it  far  more  successfully  than  others. 
Some  dictators  have  preferred  to  rely  on  simple  military  strength  to  prop  up  their  regimes,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  been  less  successful  than  the  masters  of  propaganda. 


a.  Poster  A is  clearly  making  a point  about  American  involvement  in  international  affairs.  The 
character  portrayed  is  Uncle  Sam,  a symbolic  personification  of  the  United  States,  and  he  seems 
to  be  casually  picking  spots  on  the  globe  to  deal  with.  The  poster  might  be  for  or  against  U.S. 
international  involvement,  but  the  portrayal  of  Uncle  Sam  as  kindly,  benevolent,  and  thoughtful 
(wise?)  likely  means  that  this  poster  was  used  in  praise  of  the  U.S.  policy  of  taking  a hand  in 
global  affairs— like  a father  figure  dealing  with  troublesome  children. 


Poster  B likely  comes  from  a time  when  women  were  fighting  for  equal  political  rights.  Perhaps 
the  message  is  that  women  should  stand  up  and  make  themselves  heard.  Or  this  might  be  a 
poster  advocating  that  equal  rights  be  granted  to  women. 


Poster  C shows  a handsome  young  agricultural  worker  taking  a break  from  his  hard  physical 
labour  in  the  fields.  The  background  is  scenic,  and  the  crop  is  well  tended.  This  poster  was 
likely  used  in  support  of  the  farmers  who  were  keeping  the  nation  fed  through  their  honest 
toil— the  backbone  of  the  nation. 


Poster  D is  clearly  American;  the  Stars  and  Stripes  can  be  seen  in  the  background  along  with  the 
American  eagle.  This  poster  seems  to  glorify  the  men — and  possibly  the  women — who  work  in 
the  country’s  factories  and  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  turning.  The  message  seems  to  be  that 
American  workers  are  modern-day  giants  straddling  the  Earth  with  their  strength  and  courage. 

b.  Poster  A uses  a medium  shot  of  Uncle  Sam  holding  a globe— two  potent  and  easily  recognizable 
symbols.  The  grandfatherly,  wise,  contemplative  appearance  of  Uncle  Sam  with  his 
snowy-white  hair  and  neat  appearance  seems  designed  to  evoke  a positive  response  in  viewers. 
This  is  a person  who  can  be  trusted  to  do  the  right  thing.  Uncle  Sam’s  size  relative  to  the  globe 
in  his  hand  also  suggests  that  the  United  States  is  an  immensely  large  and  powerful  force,  able 
to  take  control  of  any  international  situation— if  it  chooses  to.  You  might  argue  that  there’s 
an  allusion  to  the  Judeo-Christian  concept  of  a benevolent  God  in  this  poster — an  all-powerful, 
all- wise  deity  who  oversees  the  affairs  of  human  beings. 


In  Poster  B,  the  woman  standing  commands  attention;  the  only  one  rivalling  her  is  another 
woman.  She’s  clearly  portrayed  as  strong  and  someone  who’s  unafraid  to  take  a stand.  With 
one  fist  in  the  air  and  the  other  hand  on  her  hip,  she  looks  bold  and  defiant.  By  contrast,  the 
men  in  the  picture  are  illustrated  as  faceless  heads. 

Poster  C shows  a slim,  straight,  clean-cut  young  man  who  appears  to  be  taking  a well-earned 
break  from  his  honest  toil  growing  the  food  that  will  feed  a nation.  The  well-tended  crops,  the 
beautiful  background,  the  expression  of  thoughtful  repose  on  the  subject’s  face— all  contribute 
to  create  in  viewers  an  appreciation  for  what  farmers  do  and  an  awareness  of  how  much 
everyone  depends  on  the  honest,  hard-working  people  who  are  the  backbone  of  our  society. 

Poster  D is  probably  the  most  blatant  example  of  propaganda  of  all.  The  worker  (seen  from  a 
low  angle)  appears  to  be  a giant  towering  over  the  factories  in  which  he  labours.  The  flag  and 
the  eagle  are  both  obvious  symbols  of  American  power.  Placed  in  this  context,  the  worker 
himself  symbolizes  the  strength  of  America’s  working  class. 

9.  a.  Both  propaganda  and  public  relations  present  a point  of  view  that  supports  a particular 

organization,  idea,  or  goal.  Both  use  the  mass  media  to  achieve  their  purposes  and  manipulate 
public  opinion. 

b.  Traditionally,  propaganda  distorts  the  truth  and  deliberately  deceives  people  whereas  public 
relations  attempts  to  put  a favourable  spin  on  news  stories.  The  purpose  of  PR  is  to  influence 
public  opinion  by  deflecting  criticism  and  drawing  attention  to  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
person  or  organization.  The  purpose  of  propaganda  is  to  control  people’s  thoughts  by  filtering 
information. 

10.  If  you  controlled  a television  network,  a news  magazine,  and  several  large  daily  newspapers,  you 
could  make  many  decisions  about  what  these  media  would  publish  or  broadcast  during  an 
election.  You  could  choose  to  support  a particular  political  party  through  favourable  editorials, 
advertising,  and  slanted  news  stories.  At  the  same  time,  you  could  publish  or  broadcast  news 
stories  that  were  critical  of  other  political  leaders  or  parties.  You  could  also  ignore  rival  parties  and 
deny  publicity  through  TV  commercials  and  interviews. 

11.  During  most  elections  and  at  the  time  of  a crisis  (such  as  the  terrorist  attack  of  September  11, 
2001),  the  news  coverage  is  extensive.  Since  it  takes  relatively  little  time  to  relay  the  known  facts, 
the  media  fill  in  the  hours  with  interviews  and  comments  from  people  such  as  witnesses,  experts, 
and  members  of  the  public.  If  you  watch  TV  for  several  hours  during  one  of  these  events,  you’ll 
hear  a lot  of  speculation,  opinion,  and  predictions.  You’ll  also  see  as  many  spectacular  images  as 
possible,  including  pictures  designed  to  evoke  an  emotional  response.  Although  this  information 
may  be  interesting  (and  sometimes  fascinating),  it’s  often  misleading  and  occasionally  even 
harmful  because  it’s  frequently  misinformation  (that  is,  mistaken  information). 

12.  Can  you  differentiate  between  statements  of  fact  and  statements  of  opinion?  Check  your  answers 
with  these: 

a.  fact  d.  opinion  g.  opinion  j.  fact 

b.  opinion  e.  opinion  h.  opinion  k.  fact 

c.  opinion  f.  fact  i.  fact  1.  opinion 


Are  you  feeling  a bit  uncertain  about  some  of  these  even  now?  You  may  have  good  reason; 
sometimes  it’s  no  simple  matter  to  disentangle  fact  from  opinion.  The  short  discussion  following 
the  question  in  Lesson  1 addresses  this  issue. 

3.  Responses  will  vary,  but  as  a critical  consumer  of  the  mass  media,  you  should  ask  questions  like 
these: 

• Is  this  information  fact  or  opinion? 

• Is  the  source  of  this  information  credible  and  trustworthy? 

• What  evidence  is  presented  to  support  this  opinion? 

• Is  this  information  complete?  Is  it  slanted  to  support  a particular  point  of  view? 

• How  current  is  this  information? 

4.  a.  If  the  mass  media  published  or  broadcast  all  information  during  a war  or  crisis,  people’s  lives 

could  be  endangered.  As  well,  military  and  police  operations  could  be  compromised,  and  the 
security  of  a country  could  be  jeopardized.  Revealing  information  during  a police  investigation 
could  result  in  failed  arrests  or  convictions  as  well  as  loss  of  privacy  for  victims.  Clearly,  some 
information  must  justifiably  be  withheld  from  the  media  and  the  public. 

b.  When  information  is  denied,  the  truth  can  be  distorted  and  people  can  be  deceived.  Mistakes 
can  be  hidden,  and  information  can  be  manipulated  to  achieve  particular  purposes.  For 
example,  to  maintain  its  power,  a government  could  deny  the  media  access  to  information 
about  poor  management  and  misspending,  corruption,  and  persecution  of  its  opponents. 

5.  a.  Most  Canadian  citizens  have  a birth  certificate,  a health  card,  a social-insurance  card,  and  a 

driver’s  licence.  As  well,  many  have  several  credit  cards,  a telephone  card,  a passport,  and  a 
bank  card.  People  are  frequently  required  to  provide  information  (such  as  their  phone  numbers 
and  date  of  birth)  and  to  show  their  cards  to  identify  themselves.  With  modern  technology,  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  can  be  gathered  about  people  and  accessed  without  their 
knowledge. 

For  example,  the  way  you  handle  your  financial  affairs  (banking,  credit  cards,  payments)  is 
tracked  by  credit  agencies  who  give  you  a credit  rating,  which  can  be  checked  whenever  you 
try  to  borrow  money  or  purchase  something  on  credit.  But  who  else  has  access  to  this 
information?  Credit  agencies  may  share  (or  even  sell)  this  information  with  other  businesses. 

Many  experts  are  concerned  that  health  information  could  be  collected  and  then  shared  with 
insurance  companies,  employers,  or  the  government.  This  could  make  it  very  difficult  for  many 
people  to  find  employment  or  get  life  insurance. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Although  it’s  impossible  for  you  to  withhold  information  in  many 
situations,  here  are  some  things  that  you  can  do  to  protect  your  privacy  and  security: 

• Avoid  giving  people  more  information  than  they  require.  Many  businesses  ask  for 
personal  information,  such  as  your  address  and  phone  number,  simply  because  they’re 
developing  a database  of  their  customers.  Unless  you’re  writing  a cheque,  businesses 
should  not  require  additional  information. 


• Your  social-insurance  number  is  personal  information,  which  should  be  used  only  for  tax 
purposes.  Revenue  Canada  recommends  that  you  keep  your  social-insurance  card  in  a 
safe  place.  This  card  is  not  intended  to  be  a piece  of  identification. 

• Be  cautious  about  giving  personal  information  or  a credit-card  number  on  the  Internet. 
Many  businesses  operating  on  the  Internet  aren’t  trustworthy,  and  your  information  may 
be  shared. 

• Many  organizations  share  information.  When  you  subscribe  to  a magazine,  enter  a 
contest,  or  fill  in  a survey,  the  data  may  be  shared  or  sold  to  other  organizations.  The 
result  will  likely  be  unsolicited  mail  and  phone  calls. 

• Your  e-mail  address  is  valuable  information  to  many  organizations.  If  you  make  your 
address  readily  available,  you’ll  likely  receive  a lot  of  unsolicited  e-mail — and  maybe 
some  computer  viruses  along  with  it. 

• Sometimes  a single  piece  of  information  (such  as  a birth  date,  phone  number,  postal 
code,  or  e-mail  address)  is  enough  for  people  to  access  a lot  of  information  about  you. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask,  “Why  do  you  want  that  information?” 

• Protect  your  identity  and  credit  cards.  If  they’re  lost  or  stolen,  they  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Most  people  end  up  with  more  cards  than  they  need  or  use.  Every  time 
you  apply  for  a new  card,  you’re  disclosing  more  information  about  yourself— 
information  that’s  often  shared  without  your  consent. 

16.  Everyone’s  chart  will  be  different.  Your  response  to  Auden’s  poem  might  look  something  like  this 
one: 


Thoughts  Feelings 

Language 

• A lot  of  information  is  known 

• This  man  is  being  praised 

• There  are  many  humorous 

about  this  man. 

because  he’s  average  or 

and  ironic  parts:  “The  Press 

normal. 

are  convinced  that  he  bought 

• He’s  apparently  normal  or 

a paper  every  day”  and  “our 

average  for  his  time. 

• The  speaker  seems  to  have  no 

teachers  report  that  he  never 

real  feelings  about  the  man — 

interfered  with  their 

• Nothing  is  known  about  his 

no  genuine  affection  or  respect 

education.” 

feelings  or  thoughts. 

for  him. 

• There  is  little  concrete 

• The  man  is  nameless.  Why? 

• This  poem  is  ridiculing  the  way 
organizations  look  at  people. 

imagery. 

• It’s  written  in  rhyme  (but  with 
an  irregular  pattern). 
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Section  1 : Lesson  2 


As  before,  everyone’s  chart  will  be  different.  Your  chart  on  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  may  resemble  this 
one: 


Thoughts 


The  speaker  is  criticizing 
people  for  being  too 
materialistic. 

He  says  we’re  ignoring  nature. 

He’d  rather  be  a pagan  (living 
in  the  past?)  than  a part  of  his 
modern  society. 


ttP< 

_ 


Feelings 


The  speaker  sounds  disgusted 
(“Great  God!”). 

The  speaker  is  very  critical  of 
society  for  wasting  its  powers 
and  losing  interest  in  nature. 


Language 


There’s  a lot  of  imagery  to 
show  the  beauty  of  nature. 

There’s  personification  of  the 
sea  (“Sea  that  bares  her 
bosom  to  the  moon.”). 

There’s  a metaphor:  “winds 
that  will  be  howling.” 

There’s  a simile:  “winds  . . . 
like  sleeping  flowers.”  There 
are  allusions  to  Proteus  and 
Triton. 


. a.  In  this  case,  the  speaker  in  the  poem  is  likely  the  poet  himself.  (Wordsworth  was  known  to  be  a 
lover  of  nature.)  The  speaker  is  standing  in  some  grassland  (“a  pleasant  lea”)  and  gazing  upon 
the  sea.  He’s  meditating  about  the  state  of  the  world. 

b.  When  the  speaker  says  “we  are  out  of  tune,”  he  means  that  society  has  lost  its  appreciation  of 
nature.  Using  the  metaphor  of  tune,  the  speaker  is  also  suggesting  that  human  beings  are  out  of 
harmony  with  the  natural  world. 


c.  This  line  focuses  on  society’s  preoccupation  with  the  pursuit  of  material  property  and  worldly 
power— with  acquiring  wealth  and  spending  it.  The  speaker  feels  that  this  is  the  reason  people 
are  “out  of  tune.” 


d.  (1)  In  this  line,  Wordsworth  is  expressing  his  dismay  with  the  state  of  the  world  as  he  sees  it. 

He  says  he  would  rather  have  lived  with  people  such  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and  been  raised  on  a 
religion  that  is  no  longer  widely  believed.  At  least,  he  implies,  the  ancient  Greeks  (and  others 
like  them)  still  wondered  at  the  natural  world  and  seemed  more  closely  in  touch  with  it. 

(2)  Responses  will  vary.  In  the  England  of  Wordsworth’s  time,  almost  everyone  would  have 
been  a Christian,  but  in  our  society  today  there  are  people  who  practise  many  other  faiths— or 
no  faith  at  all. 


e.  (1)  Proteus  was  a deity  who  was  an  attendant  of  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea.  Proteus  was 
thought  of  as  an  old  man  of  the  sea  and  one  who  could  foretell  the  future.  He  could  also  change 
his  shape  at  will. 


(2)  Triton  was  the  son  of  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  Amphitrite.  Triton  was  a merman — 
human  above  the  waist,  fish-shaped  below.  He  was  often  depicted  as  blowing  a conch  shell. 


f.  According  to  Wordsworth,  the  dominant  value  of  his  world  was  materialism.  He  implies  that 
people  no  longer  cared  about  the  natural  world;  rather,  they  valued  their  own  worldly 
possessions. 

g.  The  advertising  and  the  emphasis  on  wealth  in  the  mass  media  suggest  that  society  in  general  i< 
obsessed  with  materialism.  Of  course,  everyone  doesn’t  share  the  same  attitudes.  Some  people 
continue  to  place  personal  satisfaction  above  the  pursuit  of  worldly  goods. 

h.  When  you  answer  this  question,  think  about  your  goals  in  life.  It  certainly  isn’t  bad  to  want  a 
well-paying  job  and  some  comfort  and  security;  however,  it’s  also  important  to  remember  that 
acquiring  possessions  doesn’t  guarantee  happiness.  Many  wealthy  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  lives,  and  many  people  with  much  less  money  have  found  fulfilment  in  their  jobs,  families 
friendships,  and  hobbies. 


3. 


Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  examples  of  ad  campaigns  using  propaganda  for  positive 
causes: 

• anti-smoking  ads 

• health/exercise  ads 

• anti-drug  ads 

• charity  ads  (for  example,  Red  Cross,  United  Way,  UNICEF,  World  Vision,  Oxfam) 

• ads  reminding  people  not  to  drink  and  drive 

• ads  about  healthy  eating 


4.  Advertisers  reach  the  public  in  countless  ways.  Here  are  some  you  might  have  thought  of: 

• television  commercials 

• radio  commercials 

• Internet  ads 

• billboards 

• skywriting 

• telephone  directories 

• caps,  T-shirts,  sweatshirts,  jackets,  shoes,  and  other  clothing 

• posters 

• bumper  stickers 

• business  cards 

• sports  bags 

• neon  signs 

• public-transit  ads;  ads  on  vehicles 

• magazines,  newspapers 

• flyers  and  junk  mail 

• complimentary  gifts  (pens,  coffee  mugs,  glasses,  samples  of  products.) 

• sponsorship  of  teams  and  events  (tournaments,  concerts,  bonspiels,  festivals) 

• contests  and  draws 


5.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  have  helped  market  researchers  by  responding  to  polls,  subscribing  tc 
magazines  and  newspapers,  donating  money  to  organizations,  filling  in  surveys,  completing  forms 
for  a contest  or  rebate,  and  using  coupons.  Also,  every  time  you  buy  something  with  a credit  card, 
you’re  creating  a record  of  how  you  spend  your  money. 


5.  Many  large  corporations  try  to  promote  a favourable  image  for  themselves,  especially  when  they 
don’t  sell  products  directly  to  consumers.  For  example,  you  don’t  generally  buy  natural  gas  or 
gasoline  directly  from  oil-producing  companies,  but  many  oil  companies  do  advertise  as  part  of 
their  public  relations.  Many  corporate  ad  campaigns  result  from  negative  publicity.  For  example, 
environmental  protests  may  cause  a mining  corporation  to  undertake  a publicity  campaign 
advertising  that  it  employs  hundreds  of  workers  and  has  a great  safety  record,  or  that  it  controls 
environmental  damage  and  reclaims  land  after  mining  is  complete.  Ads  can  therefore  promote  an 
image  rather  than  a product. 

Most  people  do  follow  regular  patterns  when  they’re  watching  TV,  listening  to  the  radio,  or  reading 
magazines  or  newspapers.  They  watch  particular  shows,  listen  to  certain  radio  stations,  and 
subscribe  to  selected  magazines  or  newspapers.  Some  people  visit  certain  websites  regularly.  As  a 
result,  the  owners  of  various  media  can  guarantee  the  size  of  their  audience  to  their  advertisers. 
Whenever  you  view,  listen  to,  or  read  something  regularly,  you’re  part  of  the  package  being  sold  to 
advertisers. 

5.  You  may  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  mass  media  is  to  inform  or  to  entertain;  however,  without 
advertising,  the  mass  media  couldn’t  exist  in  their  present  form.  People  would  have  to  pay  a great 
deal  more  for  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  television  programs.  It’s  not  surprising  that  since 
their  profits  depend  on  advertising  revenue,  most  media  are  prepared  to  serve  advertisers  as  much 

I as  possible. 

).  This  article  suggests  that  new  television  programs  and  new  magazines  are  designed  to  cater  to 
particular  target  audiences— those  with  money  and  those  willing  to  spend  it.  The  affluent  urban 
eighteen-to-thirty-four  age  group  is  the  most  desirable  audience  for  many  of  these  advertisers.  Do 
you  agree  that  many  new  TV  shows  and  new  magazines  appeal  to  this  group? 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possibilities: 

• improved  appearance  (beauty,  style,  cleanliness) 

• security  in  old  age  (independence) 

• praise  from  others  (for  one’s  intelligence,  knowledge,  appearance,  or  taste) 

• more  comfort  (ease,  luxury,  convenience,  self-indulgence) 

• business  advancement  (better  job,  success) 

• increased  enjoyment  (from  entertainment,  food,  drink,  and  other  physical  pleasures) 


k.  a. 

bandwagon  claim 

i. 

snob  appeal 

b. 

testimonial  claim  (or  so-what  claim) 

j- 

product-reliability  claim 

c. 

plain-folks  claim 

k. 

product-superiority  claim 

d. 

bandwagon  claim 

1. 

fear  appeal 

e. 

bandwagon  claim  (or  so-what  claim) 

m. 

bandwagon  claim 

f. 

“weasel- words”  claim 

n. 

“weasel-words”  claim 

g- 

product-superiority  claim 

0. 

unfinished  claim 

h. 

unfinished  claim 

3.  a.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat;  compare  yours  with  the  ones  that  follow. 

• The  mood  of  Photograph  A is  one  of  happiness,  wholesome  fun,  and  light-hearted  family 
interaction. 

• The  mood  of  Photograph  B is  one  of  rebelliousness  and  individuality.  There’s  a spirit  of 
nonconformity. 

• The  mood  of  Photograph  C is  fresh,  energetic,  and  youthful. 

• The  mood  of  Photograph  D is  one  of  warmth  and  old-fashioned,  wholesome  health  and 
well-being. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  suggestions  to  compare  with  your  own: 

Photograph  A might  be  used  to  advertise  a vacation  spot,  healthy  food,  a wholesome  place  to 
raise  a family,  or  any  family-related  product.  The  ad  would  be  targeted  at  young  families. 

Photograph  B could  advertise  hair  products,  clothing,  or  accessories  to  a target  audience  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  nonconformists. 

Photograph  C could  advertise  ski/athletic  equipment/ski  packages  to  a young,  reasonably 
affluent  target  audience. 

Photograph  D would  likely  be  targeted  at  mature  viewers  and  could  be  used  to  promote  the 
importance  of  staying  active  or  eating  healthy  foods. 

It’s  important  to  remember  that  advertisers  often  use  images  to  create  feelings  in  viewers  about 
their  products  even  when  those  images  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  products.  So 
Photograph  A,  as  an  example,  could  be  used  in  something  as  unrelated  as  a commercial  for  life 
insurance  or  a car.  The  positive  feelings  created  by  the  photo  would,  in  theory,  be  transferred  in 
viewers’  minds  to  the  product. 

Section  1 : Lesson  4 

1 . Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  your  list  is  likely  something  like  this  one.  To  be  effective,  an  ad 
must 

• reach  the  greatest  number  of  people  possible 

• be  interesting,  entertaining,  or  attractive 

• convey  essential  information 

• make  people  remember  the  name  of  the  product  or  organization 

• be  persuasive  by  associating  the  product  with  something  the  consumer  wants  or  needs 

2.  The  four  devices  discussed  were  images,  colour,  music,  and  slogans. 

3.  a.  This  slogan  appeals  to  the  customer’s  desire  to  be  in  contact  with  others— especially  loved  ones 
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b.  This  slogan  makes  customers  feel  special;  the  company  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  things  the 
way  the  customer  wants. 

c.  This  slogan  works  on  consumers’  fear  of  losing  money  while  travelling. 

d.  This  slogan  appeals  to  the  customer’s  desire  to  be  healthy  and  active  and  to  enjoy  the  outdoors. 

e.  This  slogan  appeals  to  a person’s  desire  to  “be  somebody”  and  to  excel  at  something. 

f.  This  slogan  is  claiming  that  the  product  being  promoted  is  better  than  others  because  it  has  a 
special  feature. 

You  may  own  caps,  T-shirts,  sweatshirts,  polo  shirts,  jeans,  slacks,  jackets,  shoes,  boots,  and  shorts 
with  logos.  Some  people  decorate  their  living  space  and  cars  with  logos.  If  you  look  at  your  clothing 
and  possessions,  you  may  be  surprised  at  how  much  advertising  you’re  displaying. 

Responses  will  vary  greatly  here,  but  here  are  some  possibilities: 

a.  “For  Those  Who  Fly  Above  the  Rest”:  This  is  a snob-appeal  slogan  that  would  attract  those 
people  who  want  to  feel  superior. 

b.  “Virtually  Trouble-Free  Service”:  This  slogan  uses  a “weasel”  word — virtually— that  misleads 
consumers  into  thinking  that  this  product  is  better  than  it  probably  really  is. 

c.  “The  Official  Sportswear  of  the  NZA”:  This  endorsement  by  a recognized  association  stresses 
the  product’s  reliability. 

d.  “Serving  Albertans  Since  1947”:  This  slogan  stresses  the  longevity  of  the  company,  which 
would  increase  consumer  confidence  in  that  firm. 

e.  “Treat  Yourself  to  a Ski  Holiday”:  This  slogan  appeals  to  the  consumer’s  desire  to  have  a break 
and  feel  good. 

Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

a.  • . . . serving  Albertans  since  2002 

• “Totally  safe!”  says  Dr.  Mel  Anoma 

b.  • special  formula 

• amazing  breakthrough 

• revolutionary  new  tanning  marvel 

c.  Join  the  crowd  and  come  on  down  to  the  beach! 

d.  up  to 

e.  Crispy  Skin  speaks  out 


7.  Here  are  some  possibilities: 

• “Don’t  you  deserve  a tan.  . . ?”  appeals  to  people’s  sense  of  deserving  something. 

• “Your  boyfriend  will  love  you  for  it”  appeals  to  people’s  desire  to  be  loved  and  found 
attractive  by  the  opposite  sex. 

• “Enjoy  that  youthful  look  once  again.  . .”  appeals  to  a desire  to  look  and  act  youthful. 

• “ ‘I,  too,  was  concerned.  . .’  ” plays  on  the  public’s  fear  of  skin  cancer. 

8.  There  aren’t  many  statements  of  fact  in  this  ad,  but  here  are  some  possibilities: 

• . . . helps  block  the  sun’s  harmful  rays  up  to  99% 

• “Totally  safe!” 

• Insta-Tan  is  made  by  Carcinoma  Industries 

9.  a.  Yes,  it’s  “The  Quick  Tan  Solution.” 

b.  The  message  here  is  that  this  product  is  fast  acting.  There’s  no  need  to  wait  for  a tan  anymore. 

It  plays  upon  the  public’s  desire  for  quick  results. 

10.  One  way  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  an  ad  is  to  think  about  whether  it  would  catch  your 
attention  and  whether  it  might  persuade  you  to  buy  the  product.  (Of  course,  ads  printed  in  full 
colour  are  more  likely  to  attract  attention  than  this  one  is.) 

11.  This  ad  is  deceptive  because  it’s  unclear  exactly  how  this  product  allows  a person  to  tan  faster  and 
more  safely.  What  is  this  special  formula  that’s  referred  to?  The  ad  says  it  blocks  rays  up  to  99%; 
what  does  “up  to”  mean  here?  Under  what  conditions  can  this  percentage  change? 

12.  The  target  audience  is  anyone  who  wants  to  look  tanned.  However,  this  ad  is  particularly  directed 
toward  middle-aged  people  (women,  in  particular)  who’d  like  to  recapture  their  youth:  “Enjoy  that 
youthful  look  once  again  . . . .”  Many  middle-aged  people  are  also  concerned  about  skin  cancer.  As 
a result,  they’d  like  to  look  tanned  without  risking  skin  damage  from  the  sun. 

13.  This  ad  has  several  underlying  messages: 

• People  are  concerned  about  skin  damage  from  the  sun. 

• People  want  quick  results. 

• People  think  that  tanned  bodies  are  attractive. 
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Section  2:  Lesson  1 


1.  You  might  explain  your  feelings  to  the  teacher  and  attempt  to  gain  sympathy:  “Mrs.  Morrison,  I’m 
so  sorry  I didn’t  get  this  assignment  done.  I haven’t  been  feeling  well  all  week,  and  I’ve  been  so 
tired,  and  there’s  so  much  going  on,  and  ...”  Are  you  feeling  sorry  for  this  person  yet? 

2.  A rational  appeal  is  based  on  facts  rather  than  feelings:  “Mrs.  Morrison,  I apologize  that  I wasn’t 
able  to  get  this  assignment  done.  This  is  a very  busy  time  at  my  job,  and  I’ve  had  to  work  late  for 
the  past  three  days.  I’m  behind  in  all  my  homework,  but  I plan  to  catch  up  this  weekend.”  This 
appeal  asks  for  consideration  instead  of  pity. 

3.  You  might  draw  the  conclusion  that  all  people  living  in  seniors’  residences  are  mentally  and 
physically  disabled.  You  might  even  conclude  that  all  people  become  mentally  and  physically 
disabled  as  they  age. 

4.  A few  elderly  people  are  not  enough  cases  from  which  to  draw  a generalization.  Even  if  all  the 
people  in  a particular  seniors’  residence  were  mentally  and  physically  disabled,  it  wouldn’t 
necessarily  mean  that  all  elderly  people  become  disabled.  Obviously,  not  all  elderly  people  are  in  an 
institution. 

5.  a.  Insurance  companies  have  probably  analysed  thousands  of  accidents;  based  on  their  data, 

they’ve  drawn  a conclusion  that  young  drivers  have  more  accidents  than  more  experienced 
drivers.  They  then  charge  all  young  drivers  more  for  insurance  because  they  believe  that  these 
drivers  are  a greater  risk. 

You  may  well  consider  the  reasoning  here  flawed  because  inductive  logic  can’t  give  reliable 
universal  truths.  In  other  words,  even  if,  generally  speaking,  young  drivers  have  more  accidents 
than  others,  this  doesn’t  mean  that  every  young  driver  is  a poor  risk. 

b.  The  deductive  reasoning  goes  like  this:  “Young  drivers  have  more  accidents  than  others.  This  is 
a young  driver;  therefore,  this  person  will  have  more  accidents  than  others.”  The  reasoning  here 
does  seem  flawed.  Insurance  companies  can  prove  that  young  drivers  have  more  accidents  than 
other  age  groups  have,  but  they  can’t  prove  that  you,  as  an  individual,  will  have  an  accident. 

You  could  be  an  exceptionally  careful  young  driver. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  According  to  the  poet,  “proud  words”  have  harsh  and  even  threatening  implications.  Using 
personification,  Sandburg  compares  “proud  words”  to  an  enemy  (possibly  soldiers)  wearing  heavy 
boots.  Sandburg  suggests  that  words  can  be  similar  to  force  in  power  and  strength. 

2.  Sandburg  implies  that  proud  words,  once  uttered,  can’t  easily  be  withdrawn.  Even  an  apology  can’t 
always  counter  their  effect. 


3.  A primer  is  a child’s  first  reading  book.  The  advice  in  this  poem  is  a first  or  primary  (that  is, 
fundamental)  lesson  on  interacting  with  other  people. 


4.  a. 

cheap 

d. 

stubborn 

g- 

radical 

j.  secretive 

b. 

picky 

e. 

loudmouth 

h. 

propaganda 

k.  tyrannical 

c. 

timid 

f. 

old-fashioned 

i. 

pushy 

5.  You  likely  noticed  that  the  first  reading  has  an  angry  or  indignant  tone,  the  second  has  a sad  or 
despondent  tone,  and  the  third  a lighthearted  tone. 

6.  Letter  A:  The  tone  of  this  letter  is  chiefly  one  of  anger  and  disgust. 

Letter  B:  The  tone  of  this  letter  is  critical  but  reasonable. 

7.  Letter  A used  more  emotive  words.  Here  are  a few  examples: 

• lunacy  • torturing;  mutilating 

• propaganda  • hopelessly 

• decaying;  putrefying  • gluttons 

• civilized  • brainwashed 

8.  Chuck  LeBoef  (Letter  A)  seems  to  value  good  health  and  the  decent  treatment  of  animals  while 
H.A.M.  Burger  (Letter  B)  is  more  concerned  with  the  issue  of  world  hunger  and  the  future  of  the 
planet. 

9.  Most  people  will  likely  find  Letter  B more  effective.  Letter  B sounds  less  emotional  and  contains 
more  factual  information.  The  tone  in  Letter  B suggests  that  its  author  is  knowledgeable  and 
reasonable.  Even  if  you  disagree  with  this  letter,  it  would  probably  make  you  think  about  the  issue 
from  another  perspective. 

Letter  A has  the  advantage  of  being  lively  and  entertaining,  and  it  clearly  conveys  the  strength  of 
the  writer’s  feelings.  However,  this  letter  is  extremely  offensive.  Here  are  a few  of  its  obvious  faults: 

• The  tone  is  rude  and  abusive  (“What’s  all  this  lunacy  . . .?”)  This  will  create  antagonism 
rather  than  persuade  others  to  adopt  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer. 

• The  writer  claims  to  present  facts,  but  really  just  strings  together  a lot  of  emotive  language 
(Decaying  . . . flesh  is  hardly  a food  fit  . . .) 

• The  writer  twists  facts  and  distorts  the  truth.  For  example,  slaughtering  animals  doesn’t 
normally  involve  torture  and  mutilation,  and  it’s  done  to  provide  food,  not  because  it  gives 
people  pleasure. 

• The  writer  generalizes.  For  example,  he  asserts  that  “Everyone  ...  is  in  the  pocket  of  the  . . . 
lobby.  ” 

• The  writer  makes  assertions  without  providing  any  evidence  to  back  them  up.  (“ Canada’s 
Food  Guide.  . . is  out  of  touch  with  today’s  nutritional  experts.”) 
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Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possibilities: 

a.  Can  this  crisis  in  the  economy  be  solved  by  an  increase  in  trade? 

b.  Don’t  forget  that  a community  is  only  as  strong  as  the  people  who  live  in  it. 

c.  What  a tragic  effect  this  disease  has  had  on  its  victims! 

d.  Let’s  talk  about  this  issue  with  our  neighbours  and  get  them  to  attend  the  meeting. 

e.  What  benefits  result  from  an  increase  in  immigration? 

2.  Your  analysis  of  Forster’s  paragraph  should  have  provided  the  following  information: 

a.  Forster  has  ten  sentences  in  this  paragraph. 

b.  The  total  number  of  words  in  the  paragraph  is  177. 

c.  The  average  length  of  the  sentences  is  17.3  words. 

d.  The  shortest  sentence  has  4 words. 

e.  The  longest  sentence  has  37  words. 

! f.  You  may  have  noticed  that  Forster  has  one  very  short  sentence,  three  other  fairly  short 
sentences,  and  two  fairly  long  sentences — a good  variety  of  sentence  length. 

3.  Forster’s  shortest  sentences  provide  emphasis  to  some  important  ideas.  The  first  sentence,  the 
shortest  one  in  the  paragraph,  acts  as  a topic  sentence  and  supplies  a transition  with  the  preceding 
paragraph  through  the  use  of  the  word  another.  The  other  short  sentences,  in  the  middle  of  the 
paragraph,  provide  contrast  to  the  longer  sentences  and  stress  the  author’s  belief  in  Parliament. 

4.  Analysing  your  own  sentence  length  will  give  you  some  insights  into  your  syntax.  If  your  sentences 
are  consistently  fairly  short  (less  than  fifteen  words) , you  need  to  learn  to  combine  your  ideas  with 
conjunctions  and  phrases.  If  your  sentences  are  consistently  fairly  long  (over  thirty  words),  you 
may  need  to  learn  to  write  more  concisely.  Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 

i Students  has  information  on  how  to  improve  your  sentence  structure  in  Section  3.  Consult  with 
your  teacher  to  see  whether  you  need  additional  help  to  improve  your  syntax. 


5. 


Here  are  the  main  subordinating  conjunctions.  How  many  did  you  come  up  with? 


who 

since 

after 

provided  that 

whose 

because 

although 

unless 

whom 

when 

even  though 

until 

that 

where 

though 

what 

which 

while 

as  though 

how 

if 

whether 

as  soon  as 

whatever 

as 

before 

as  well  as 

whoever 

Keep  in  mind  that  some  subordinating  conjunctions  can  also  perform  other  jobs  in  sentences.  For 
example,  they  may  act  as  prepositions  ( after  the  dance ) or  pronouns  ( Who  did  that?)  or  adverbs 
[Where  are  you  going?). 


6.  a.  Forster  uses  the  following  subordinating  conjunctions  (some  of  them  are  used  more  than  once): 

if,  why,  because,  who,  that,  which,  whether. 

b.  Using  a variety  of  subordinating  conjunctions  is  a good  indication  of  how  well  you  combine 
ideas.  If  you  find  that  you  rely  mostly  on  coordinating  conjunctions,  make  a deliberate  effort  to 
change  some  of  your  compound  sentences  into  complex  ones. 

7.  Here  are  some  possible  combinations.  You  may  have  come  up  with  very  different  ones. 

a.  • Davis  and  Davena  are  twins,  but  they  don’t  look  alike,  and  they  have  different  personalities. 

• Although  Davis  and  Davena  are  twins,  they  don’t  look  alike  and  they  have  different 
personalities. 

b.  • After  studying  the  map  carefully,  the  captain  looked  at  the  weather  report  and  then  decided  to 

head  for  the  nearest  harbour. 

• When  the  captain  had  studied  the  map  carefully  and  looked  at  the  weather  report,  she 
decided  to  head  for  the  nearest  harbour. 

c.  • Disgusted  with  the  behaviour  of  the  witness,  the  judge  reprimanded  the  woman  sharply, 

warning  her  not  to  repeat  her  outburst. 

• The  judge,  who  was  disgusted  with  the  behaviour  of  the  witness,  reprimanded  the  woman 
sharply  and  warned  her  not  to  repeat  her  outburst. 

d.  • The  park,  a great  place  to  camp,  has  a beautiful  lake  that  is  excellent  for  fishing. 

• The  park  is  a great  place  to  camp  because  it  has  a beautiful  lake,  excellent  for  fishing. 

e.  They  were  thrilled  when  they  went  whitewater  rafting  down  the  Kicking  Horse  River,  so  they 
begged  to  go  again. 

After  they  went  whitewater  rafting  down  the  Kicking  Horse  River,  they  were  thrilled  and  begged 
to  go  again. 

8.  a.  Three  of  Forster’s  sentences  don’t  begin  with  the  subject: 

• One  begins  with  Occasionally,  which  is  an  adverb. 

• One  begins  with  Well,  which  is  an  adverb. 

• One  begins  with  Whether,  which  is  a subordinating  conjunction  starting  a dependent 
clause. 

b.  Most  sentences  do  begin  with  subjects,  but  you  should  occasionally  use  an  alternative 
beginning.  Did  you  find  any  sentences  that  begin  with  adverbs,  phrases,  or  subordinating 
conjunctions? 
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9.  Here  are  some  sample  answers  with  which  to  compare  your  own: 

a.  Fearfully,  the  terrified  child  huddled  in  the  corner. 

b.  Although  I tried  to  reassure  her,  the  terrified  child  huddled  in  the  corner. 

c.  After  the  fight,  the  terrified  child  huddled  in  the  corner. 

d.  Sobbing  hysterically,  the  terrified  child  huddled  in  the  corner. 

e.  To  avoid  punishment,  the  terrified  child  huddled  in  the  corner. 

f.  In  the  corner  huddled  the  terrified  child. 


10.  a.  Seldom  was  it  busy  in  the  restaurant  at  the  end  of  the  day.  (Or  if  you  want  to  emphasize  the 

place:  In  the  restaurant,  it  was  seldom  busy  at  the  end  of  the  day.) 

b.  Lately,  she  hadn’t  been  feeling  well. 

c.  Bleeding  from  the  blow  to  the  head,  the  elderly  women  seemed  dazed  and  confused. 

11.  a.  As  soon  as  he  could,  Matthew  dashed  out. 

b.  As  a result  of  global  warming,  an  enormous  piece  of  ice  has  broken  away  from  Antarctica. 

c.  After  hearing  her  father  complain  about  the  missing  money.  Carmen  fled. 

12.  a.  This  sentence  decreases  the  emphasis  on  raising  taxes  and  places  emphasis  on  stimulating  the 

(economy.  Naturally,  a government  supporter  would  want  to  emphasize  a positive  initiative. 

b.  If  the  critic  disapproves  of  raising  taxes,  the  critic  might  rearrange  the  sentence  like  this:  The 
government  plans  to  stimulate  the  economy,  lower  interest  rates,  and  raise  taxes.  Placing  raise 
taxes  in  the  final  position  gives  this  idea  emphasis. 

13.  Responses  may  vary.  Some  readers  may  feel  that  although  Dickens’s  sentence  is  grammatically  a 
good  example  of  parallel  structure,  the  length  of  the  sentence  and  the  overuse  of  these  independent 
clauses  diminish  the  emphasis  of  the  ideas.  The  standards  of  writing  were  rather  different  in 
Dickens’s  time,  and  longer,  more  convoluted  sentences  were  much  more  commonplace  than  they 
are  today. 

14.  To  achieve  balance,  you  need  to  create  a second  clause  that’s  similar  to  the  first  one.  For  example: 
To  work  is  necessary;  to  play  is  essential.  Here’s  another  possibility:  To  fail  is  unthinkable;  to 
succeed  is  impossible. 

Section  2:  Lesson  4 

1.  a.  Here  are  some  common  factors  that  you  probably  came  up  with: 


• lack  of  preparation 

• a monotone  voice 

• insufficient  volume 


• nervousness 


• a lack  of  humour 

• a lack  of  eye  contact 

• too  fast  a pace,  with  few  pauses 

• an  inappropriate  tone  for  the  audience 


Did  you  think  of  others? 
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b.  Everyone’s  chart  will  be  different.  It’s  important  to  be  aware  of  your  own  areas  of  relative 
strength  and  weakness,  but  it’s  also  important  that  your  personal  assessment  is  accurate.  Ask 
someone  whose  opinion  you  trust— and  who’s  seen  you  make  at  least  one  speech — to  look  at 
your  chart.  Does  he  or  she  agree  with  your  personal  assessment? 

2.  The  speech  makes  clear  the  impact  of  European  civilization  on  Aboriginal  cultures.  The  systematic 
destruction  of  the  values,  traditions,  and  way  of  life  of  Aboriginal  Canadians  has  left  a void  that  has 
shattered  the  self-respect  of  many  First  Nations  people. 

3.  Here  are  a few  techniques  you  might  have  noticed: 

• repetition  • vivid  imagery 

• contrast  and  comparison  • personal  appeals 

• many  concrete  examples  • rhetorical  questions 

4.  a.  Chief  Dan  George  probably  wanted  to  raise  people’s  consciousness  about  problems  Aboriginal 

people  have  integrating  into  white  society.  He  was  also  trying  to  outline  what  First  Nations 
people  want  and  how  mainstream  Canadian  society  can  help  them  regain  their  dignity  and 
sense  of  self-worth. 

b.  Opinions  on  a speech’s  effectiveness  often  vary.  Of  course,  reading  a speech  is  also  different 
from  hearing  someone  deliver  it  because  the  personal  connection  between  the  speaker  and  the 
audience  is  missing.  Nonetheless,  Chief  George’s  words  and  ideas  are  thought-provoking  and 
evoke  an  emotional  response  in  most  people. 

5.  Although  Chief  George  criticizes  modern  society  for  the  changes  that  have  happened  to  Aboriginal 
people  and  for  the  loss  of  pride  that  many  of  these  people  have  experienced,  his  sadness  at  the  state 
of  Aboriginal  society  in  general  overcomes  his  bitterness.  He  also  offers  some  forgiveness:  “I  know 
that  in  your  heart  you  wished  you  could  help.  I wonder  if  there  is  much  you  can  do  and  yet  I 
believe  there  is  a lot  you  can  do  . . . .”  The  tone  used  in  delivering  this  speech  could  also  affect  its 
impact.  For  example.  Chief  George  could  sound  angry  and  bitter  or  sad  and  forgiving. 

6.  Chief  George  begins  his  speech  with  a rhetorical  question.  He  then  uses  a metaphor  to  compare  the 
speed  of  travel  in  modern  times  and  the  changes  that  Aboriginal  people  have  undergone  in  his 


lifetime. 
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7.  Charts  may  vary  somewhat,  but  yours  likely  has  ideas  like  this: 


Reading  a Speech 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

• The  speech  flows  well  and  easily. 

• The  speaker  is  sure  to  say  precisely 
what  was  planned — no  more,  no  less. 

• The  speaker  needn’t  feel  as  nervous. 

• The  speech  can  sound  dull  and 
monotonous. 

• The  speaker  risks  loosing  his  or  her 
place  upon  looking  up. 

• The  speaker  will  have  trouble  making 
eye  contact  and  involving  listeners. 

Long  and  complicated  speeches,  as  well  as  extremely  important  speeches,  are  often  read  so  that  the 
speaker  can  deliver  a planned  message,  using  precise  diction  and  well-constructed  sentences.  When 
you’re  reading  a speech,  you  won’t  forget  any  points  and  you’re  less  likely  to  make  errors  in  your 
language.  On  the  other  hand,  a poorly  read  speech  often  sounds  dull  and  impersonal. 

If  you  decide  to  read  a speech,  practise  reading  it  several  times.  It’s  possible  to  read  a speech  well 
so  that  you  maintain  eye  contact  with  the  audience  and  sound  almost  as  though  you’re  talking 
rather  than  reading.  The  key  is  to  practise  your  speech  so  that  you  know  it  very  well;  then  you 
won’t  have  to  keep  your  eyes  glued  to  the  paper. 

8.  Charts  may  vary  somewhat,  but  yours  likely  has  ideas  like  these: 


Delivering  a Speech  from  Notes 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

• The  speech  sounds  more  spontaneous. 

• There  is  some  danger  of  forgetting  the 

details  that  go  with  each  point. 

i • There  is  little  chance  of  forgetting 

points. 

• The  speaker  must  be  able  to  discuss 

each  point  naturally  without  a script  to 

• It’s  easier  to  make  eye  contact  with 

fall  back  on. 

the  audience. 

• There  is  some  chance  of  dropping 

• There  is  little  chance  of  loosing  one’s 

cards  and  mixing  them  up. 

place. 

• It’s  easier  to  add  material  or  skip  points 

if  called  for  by  the  situation. 

Delivering  a speech  from  notes  allows  you  to  maximize  eye  contact  with  the  audience.  You  can 
have  a better  rapport  with  the  audience  when  you  sound  as  though  you’re  speaking  to  them  rather 
than  reading  “at  them.”  However,  with  this  method,  you  must  feel  confident  that  you  won’t  forget 
what  you  want  to  say  and  that  you  can  compose  effective  sentences  as  you  speak  from  your  notes. 


9.  You’ll  always  feel  more  confident  when  you’re  making  a speech  if  you’re  well  prepared.  Print  your 
ideas  clearly  on  note  cards  (or  use  a large  font  on  your  computer  and  type  each  point  with  lots  of 
space  between  ideas;  then  cut  your  pages  into  note  cards).  Rehearse  your  speech  so  that  you’re 
very  familiar  with  it.  You  shouldn’t  try  to  memorize  it,  but  you  should  know  it  so  well  that  you 
don’t  have  to  spend  much  time  looking  at  your  cards. 

Encourage  yourself  to  think  positively.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for  transforming  negative 
thoughts  into  positive  ones: 


Negative  Thoughts 

Positive  Thoughts 

“1  can’t  do  this.  I’m  too  nervous.  1 feel 
sick.” 

“1  can  do  this.  Other  people  give 
speeches,  and  so  can  1.  I’m  just  excited.” 

“I’m  afraid.  I’ve  never  given  a speech.” 

“I’ve  rehearsed  this  speech,  and  1 know 
the  material.  I’m  going  to  do  a good  job. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  me  to  get  some 
experience.” 

“I’ll  never  get  this  right.” 

“Perfection  isn’t  what’s  important. 
Everybody  makes  mistakes.  1 know  1 can 
do  a good  job.” 

“I’m  scared  of  this  audience.  They’re 
going  to  criticize  me.” 

“This  audience  is  interested  in  what  1 
have  to  say.  They  know  that  it’s  tough  to 
make  a speech.  They’ll  appreciate  my 
time  and  effort.” 

10.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Were  you  able  to  think  of  four  or  five  strategies  that  would  improve 
your  public-speaking  skills? 


Section  2:  Lesson  5 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  situations  when  you  need  to  be  a critical  listener: 

• hearing  a sales  pitch  on  the  phone  (telephone  soliciting) 

• listening  to  political  speeches  or  editorials  on  TV  or  the  radio 

• attending  a meeting  where  people  are  voicing  their  opinions  on  an  issue 

• going  to  a fair  or  trade  show  where  people  are  selling  products  and  services 

• hearing  a persuasive  speech  at  a forum 

• dealing  with  someone  who  comes  to  your  door  to  sell  you  something  or  persuade  you  to  do 
something  (for  example,  donate  money  or  vote) 
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2.  The  highest  possible  score  you  could  have  achieved  is  45.  Use  the  scale  that  follows  to  rate  your 
critical  listening  skills. 


Excellent 
Very  good 
Good 
Fair 

Needs  work 


40-45 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 


under  25 


If  you  were  honest  as  you  rated  your  critical  listening  skills,  you  probably  identified  several  areas 
that  need  improvement.  Make  a conscious  effort  when  you’re  listening  to  persuasive  speeches  to 
be  a critical  listener.  One  way  you  can  do  this  is  to  prepare  yourself  for  this  situation.  For  example, 
if  you  attend  a forum  where  you  know  many  people  will  be  voicing  opinions,  remind  yourself  in 
advance  to  be  a critical  listener. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  The  important  thing  here  is  that  you’re  aware  of  the  skills  you  should  have  and 
the  strategies  that  are  available  to  you.  Try  a variety  of  strategies  and  become  aware  of  the  ones  that 

; work  best  for  you. 

4.  a.  The  speaker  appeals  to  Margot’s 


• inclination  to  indulge  herself  a little 

• fear  of  gaining  weight 

• desire  to  be  “cool”  and  one  of  the  gang 

• desire  to  appeal  to  the  opposite  sex 

• conscience 

Did  you  come  up  with  anything  else? 
b.  Here  are  a few  of  the  speaker’s  logical  fallacies: 

• Because  the  speaker  couldn’t  see  any  harm  being  done,  she  assumed  there  was  none. 

• She  uses  name-calling  (the  begging-the-question/evading-the-issue  fallacy).  She  calls 
people  opposed  to  smoking  “fanatics”  and  “puritans.” 

• She  generalizes  from  one  instance — her  sister’s  weight — to  conclude  that  everyone  who 
quits  smoking  will  put  on  weight.  She  does  this  again  when  she  argues  that  because  the 
boys  like  Lori,  they’ll  like  all  female  smokers. 

• She  sees  a cause-effect  relationship  where  none  has  been  proven  when  she  implies  that 
boys  find  Lori  attractive  because  she  smokes.  There  are  probably  other  reasons  that  boys 
like  Lori. 

• She  generalizes  when  she  makes  remarks  about  people  opposed  to  smoking: 

- They’re  “all  a bunch  of  fanatics” 

- “All  they  want  is  . . .” 

- They’re  “all  nerds  anyway” 


c.  Here  are  some  emotive  words  that  you  might  have  noticed: 

• garbage 

• fanatics 

• puritan 

• nerds 

d.  Your  response  may  depend  on  whether  or  not  you  smoke.  You  may  feel  disgusted  with  Margot’s 
argument,  or  you  may  have  been  impressed  by  it.  Many  young  people  do  feel  that  lung  cancer  is 
a disease  for  old  people,  and  young  women  in  particular  are  often  worried  about  their 
appearance.  Unfortunately,  many  teens  also  feel  that  smoking  is  a “cool”  habit.  Does  Margot’s 
speech  make  you  feel  differently  about  smoking?  Does  it  confirm  what  you  already  feel? 

5.  a.  The  message  of  the  cartoon  seems  to  be  that  the  United  States,  the  world’s  most  powerful 

country,  is  running  rampant  on  the  globe,  oppressing  people  of  other  countries  and  nationalities 
in  a reign  of  terror  and  trampling  the  will  of  the  United  Nations  underfoot. 

b.  This  cartoon  paints  a very  extreme  picture.  You  may  agree  with  it,  but  you  may  feel  that  it  goes 
too  far.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  see  things  very  differently.  After  the  attacks  on  the  World 
Trade  Center  in  2001,  opinions  seem  to  have  polarized  on  the  issue  the  cartoonist  is  addressing. 

6.  There  are  many  details  that  you  may  have  cited.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

• missiles  and  jet  fighters 

• huge  guns  and  a bandolier  with  bullets 

• men,  women,  and  children  fleeing  for  their  lives 

• clothing  that  suggests  people  of  ethnic  backgrounds  and  religious  convictions  that  differ  from 
mainstream  North  American  society.  (In  particular,  the  face  coverings  of  the  women  suggest 
that  they  are  Islamic.) 

• flags  of  other  nations 

• people  of  other  nations  trying  desperately  but  vainly  to  hold  back  Uncle  Sam  on  his  rampage 

• the  symbol  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  sole  of  Uncle  Sam’s  shoes 

7.  The  cartoonist  has  drawn  Uncle  Sam  from  a low-angle  perspective,  making  him  appear  powerful 
and  menacing.  Foreshortening  has  been  used  to  make  his  left  foot,  in  its  hobnailed  boot,  appear 
huge  and  threatening.  The  same  is  true  of  the  barrel  of  the  one  gun.  The  horizon  line  has  been 
curved,  which  indicates  the  curve  of  the  globe;  clearly  Uncle  Sam  is  a colossus  striding  over  the 
entire  world. 


Did  you  mention  any  other  techniques? 


8.  The  symbols  used  were  all  mentioned  in  the  preceding  list.  They  are 

• Uncle  Sam,  symbol  of  the  United  States:  In  this  cartoon,  his  colossal  size,  his  cruel  facial 
expression,  his  guns,  and  his  trampling  of  helpless  people  around  him  convey  the  cartoonist’s 
feeling  that  the  United  States  is  too  aggressive  a force  internationally. 

• flags:  Two  flags  are  shown,  though  the  Canadian  one  is  the  only  one  clearly  recognizable. 
They  seem  to  indicate  that  other  countries  are  trying  in  vain  to  hold  back  the  U.S. 

• the  United  Nations  symbol:  Appearing  on  the  sole  of  Uncle  Sam’s  shoe,  this  symbol  is  used  to 
indicate  that  in  the  cartoonist’s  views.  Uncle  Sam  is  riding  roughshod  over  the  will  of  the 
international  community  as  expressed  through  the  United  Nations. 

You  may  also  have  mentioned  the  maple  leaf  in  the  Canadian  flag  and  the  stars  and  stripes  on 
Uncle  Sam’s  hat.  Because  these  are  parts  of  larger  symbols,  they  weren’t  listed  separately. 

Of  course,  just  about  everything  in  the  cartoon  has  a symbolic  meaning  within  the  cartoon’s 
context.  For  instance,  the  face  coverings  of  the  women  symbolize  people  of  the  Islamic  faith  or, 
more  generally,  people  of  non- Western  ethnicity  and  culture. 

9.  In  Poster  A,  Uncle  Sam  appears  grandfatherly,  kind,  wise,  and  contemplative.  In  the  editorial 
cartoon,  he’s  menacing,  cruel,  and  clearly  a force  out  of  control. 

10.  This  is  a tough  question— and  one  you  may  well  not  have  been  able  to  answer.  The  allusion  is  to 
Jonathan  Swift’s  satirical  work  Gulliver’s  Travels.  In  Gulliver’s  first  voyage,  he  ended  up  in  the 
country  of  Lilliput,  where  he  was  a giant  among  a race  of  tiny  people.  Fearing  him,  the  people  tied 
him  down  with  cords  to  restrain  him — much  as  the  small  people  behind  Uncle  Sam  are  attempting 
to  do. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

| 1.  When  you  read  or  hear  statistical  information,  you  should  ask  how  this  information  was  obtained. 
Generally,  this  type  of  information  is  acquired  from  a survey  or  poll.  Here  are  some  questions  that 
should  help  you  determine  how  reliable  this  information  is: 

• Who  conducted  this  survey  or  poll?  Was  it  an  organization  with  a particular  agenda? 

• How  many  people  were  surveyed  or  polled?  Generally,  the  larger  the  poll,  the  more  reliable  it 
will  be. 

• How  were  the  people  chosen?  In  some  polls,  people  are  invited  to  phone  in  an  opinion;  in 
other  cases,  people  are  selected  because  they  are  already  part  of  a particular  group.  Most 
reliable  surveys  choose  subjects  randomly.  Another  factor  that  can  influence  the  results  is 
where  people  in  the  survey  live. 

• What  types  of  questions  were  asked?  (In  some  surveys,  the  questions  are  unclear  or  poorly 
worded;  thus,  the  results  are  unreliable.) 

As  you  can  see,  statistical  information  may  sound  factual,  but  it  can  be  very  unreliable. 


2.  a.  Statistics  Canada  uses  polls  and  surveys  to  gather  much  of  its  information.  It  also  conducts 

telephone  and  mail-in  surveys  to  collect  information.  Of  course,  a lot  of  information  is  collected 
in  the  national  census,  which  occurs  every  four  years  and  in  which  every  Canadian  citizen  is 
obliged  to  participate. 

b.  Any  organization  that  gathers  information  from  people  depends  upon  respondents’  honesty. 
When  people  refuse  to  participate  or  participate  unwillingly,  the  results  of  the  survey  may  be 
unreliable.  Another  factor  to  consider  is  that  some  data  are  derived  from  other  data.  For 
example,  Statistics  Canada  uses  a variety  of  data  to  determine  the  unemployment  rate  in  Canada 
in  various  times  of  the  year.  However,  the  method  of  calculating  this  statistic  may  not 
necessarily  include  all  unemployed  people.  Are  people  who  are  no  longer  actively  looking  for 
work  technically  “unemployed”?  Many  statistics  are  indicators,  but  they  may  not  be  entirely 
accurate. 

3.  Responses  will  vary,  but  chances  are  that  the  library  you  use  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey 
decimal  system. 

4.  a.  This  is  a subject  display  screen  providing  information  on  a book. 

b.  The  author  is  James  B.  Twitchell. 

c.  This  book  was  published  in  2000. 

d.  The  call  number  is  659.1  TWI.  To  locate  this  book,  first  find  the  600  section  of  the  non-fiction 
books,  then  659,  then  659.1;  finally  look  for  the  author’s  last  name. 

e.  This  book  has  229  pages,  and  it’s  illustrated. 

5.  a.  A key-word  search  was  used  to  locate  information  on  “mass  media”  and  Canada. 

b.  The  article’s  title  is  “Can  the  Aspers  Do  It?” 

c.  The  author’s  name  is  Katherine  Macklem. 

d.  The  periodical  is  Maclean’s. 

e.  The  article  was  published  April  8,  2002. 

f.  This  illustrated  article  appears  on  pages  48  to  53.  An  abstract  (summary)  of  the  article  is 
available. 

6.  It’s  very  important  to  check  the  publication  date  of  reference  materials  to  determine  how  current 
the  information  is.  Sometimes,  the  currency  of  information  is  far  more  important  than  at  other 
times;  you  have  to  be  the  judge  of  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  up-to-date  information. 

7.  You  likely  noticed  that  the  pages  at  the  beginning  of  the  phone  book  are  colour-coded.  For  example, 
the  pages  providing  community  information  are  red;  the  pages  providing  government  information 
are  blue;  and  commercial  information  is  placed  on  yellow  pages.  Most  phone  books  provide  the 
following  information: 

• phone  numbers  for  emergency  services 

• calendars  of  community  events 

• a list  of  community  organizations  and  community  services 

• tourist  information  (descriptions  of  places  of  interest  in  the  area) 

• a list  of  postal  codes  within  the  area  served  by  the  phone  book 


• information  for  special  groups,  such  as  seniors  and  newcomers 

• information  for  long-distance  dialing 

• a map  of  the  time  zones  for  Canada  and  the  U.S. 

• a list  of  telephone  area  codes  for  provinces,  states,  and  countries 

• first-aid  information 

• maps 

• emergency  planning  guide  (for  storms,  disasters,  and  so  on) 

• diagrams  of  large  facilities,  such  as  theatres  and  stadiums 

• a list  of  departments  and  phone  numbers  of  local,  provincial,  and  federal  governments 

8.  The  vertical  files  of  a library  contain  things  like  pamphlets,  photographs,  and  cartoons  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  by  subject. 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  It’s  important  to  be  aware  of  your  own  habits  so  you  can  improve  them.  If  you 
know  that  you  usually  just  go  to  the  shelves  and  browse,  you  can  make  a point  of  developing  more 
sophisticated  research  methods  such  as  using  the  on-line  catalogue,  referring  to  periodical  indexes, 
and  speaking  to  your  librarian  about  inter-library  loans. 

10.  An  advantage  of  obtaining  information  from  a primary  source  is  that  the  information  is  likely  to  be 
accurate  and  undistorted  (providing  that  the  primary  source  is  reliable) . For  instance,  if  you  talk 
directly  to  the  witness  of  a crime,  you  obtain  unfiltered  information  (though  witnesses  to  the  same 
event  can  give  surprisingly  different  accounts  of  it.)  When  you  transfer  that  information  to 
someone  else,  you’ve  become  a secondary  source.  You  may  inadvertently  or  intentionally  omit  or 
alter  some  details,  thereby  creating  an  error  or  distorting  the  truth. 

The  main  disadvantages  are  that  it’s  often  difficult  and  time-consuming  to  contact  primary  sources. 
For  example,  a news  reporter  may  talk  to  several  primary  sources  before  writing  a story.  When  you 
read  the  news  story,  you’re  obtaining  information  from  a secondary  source,  but  you’re  saved  many 
hours  of  research. 

11.  When  you  conduct  an  interview,  you  use  a variety  of  communication  skills.  Here  are  examples  you 
may  have  thought  of: 

• reading:  doing  research  on  your  subject  beforehand 

• writing:  developing  your  questions  before  the  interview;  taking  notes  during  the  interview, 
and  writing  a summary  of  the  interview  when  you’re  done 

• speaking:  asking  clear  and  thoughtful  questions  during  the  interview 

• listening:  listening  carefully  to  the  subject’s  responses 


12.  Your  chart  should  resemble  this  one: 


Preparing  for  an 
Interview 


• Phone  or  write  to  the 
subject  to  request  the 
interview;  explain  the 
purpose,  and  arrange  a 
time  and  place  for  the 
interview;  request 
permission  to  tape  the 
interview. 

• Research  the  subject. 

• Develop  a list  of 
questions  for  the 
interview. 

• Check  your  tape 
recorder  to  be  sure  it’s 
functioning  properly. 


During  an 
Interview 


• Arrive  on  time  with  the 
necessary  materials  (pen, 
paper)  and  equipment. 

• Introduce  yourself  to  the 
subject  if  necessary. 

• Ask  permission  to  record 
the  interview;  if  the 
subject  feels 
uncomfortable,  simply 
take  notes. 

• Ask  your  questions 
clearly. 

• Take  notes  during  the 
interview. 

• Listen  carefully  to  the 
subject  and  ask 
perceptive  questions  that 
arise  from  the  subject’s 
answers. 

• Thank  the  subject  for  the 
interview. 


After  the 
Interview 


• Write  a letter  thanking 
the  subject  for  the 
interview. 

• Use  the  tape  and  your 
notes  to  write  a report 
of  the  interview. 

• Check  your  summary  to 
be  sure  that  you’ve 
quoted  the  subject’s 
words  absolutely 
accurately. 

• If  appropriate,  show 
your  summary  to  the 
subject  to  ensure  that 
he  or  she  agrees  with 
what  you’ve  written. 


Did  you  think  of  anything  else  to  include? 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 


l for  a rsefch  paper’ you  may  simp,y  ust  p°ims  °r  y°u  a 

list  of  questions.  Here  s an  example  of  how  one  topic  in  the  web  could  be  expanded: 


Topic:  Role  of  Mass  Media  in  a Democratic  Society 


• act  as  watchdog  on  government  and  business 

• expose  corruption,  waste,  mismanagement,  errors 

• publicize  events 

• provide  information  (news,  weather,  sports,  consumer,  health,  entertainment 

• allow  consumers  to  compare  products,  services,  and  prices 

• provide  a forum  for  public  opinion  (letters  to  the  editor,  guest  editorials  talk 

• provide  entertainment 


, personal) 
shows) 
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2.  Here  are  some  possible  questions  on  the  topic  of  violence  on  television: 


• How  much  violence  is  actually  shown  on  popular  TV  shows? 

• Is  there  any  evidence  that  television  violence  has  a negative  effect  on  children’s  behaviour? 

• Is  there  any  evidence  of  a link  between  TV  violence  and  criminal  behaviour? 

• Does  viewing  violence  affect  people’s  perception  of  their  safety  and  security? 

• Should  the  portrayal  of  graphic  violence  in  the  mass  media  be  censored? 


3.  a.  This  index  card  shows  information  obtained  from  an  essay  published  in  a book. 

b.  The  number  428.6  is  the  Dewey  number. 

c.  The  researcher  has  recorded  this  number  in  order  to  find  the  book  again  if  necessary. 

d.  Page  numbers  have  been  included  so  that  the  information  can  be  acknowledged. 

4.  Whenever  you’re  looking  at  information,  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

• Who  is  the  author  of  this  information  and  is  this  person  or  organization  a reliable  and 
unbiased  source? 

• How  current  is  this  information? 

• Is  this  information  complete  and  accurate?  Has  anything  been  omitted? 

5.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question,  but  be  sure  to  get  at  least  a good  start  on  your 
research  before  continuing  this  lesson. 

6.  The  topic  of  censorship  in  the  media  could  be  limited  in  several  ways.  You  could  focus  on 
censorship  in  a particular  medium,  such  as  movies  or  television.  You  could  also  focus  on  a 
particular  type  of  censorship  (for  example,  censorship  of  violence,  pornography,  racial  or  religious 
attacks) . Another  form  of  censorship  is  controlling  the  content  of  information  to  promote  a cause  or 
prevent  criticism  of  a person  or  idea.  The  way  you  limit  your  topic  will  depend  partly  on  how  much 
information  you’re  able  to  locate. 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possible  thesis  statements.  Notice  that  each  one  indicates  the 
topic  and  also  includes  a point  of  view  or  argument  related  to  the  topic. 

a.  Democracy  in  Canada  is  being  threatened  by  the  censorship,  ownership,  and  control  of  the  mass 
media. 

b.  The  Canadian  Radio-television  and  Telecommunications  Commission  is  no  longer  able  to 
effectively  regulate  Canada’s  broadcasting  system. 

c.  When  the  Canadian  government  continually  decreases  funding  to  the  CBC,  the  future  of 
Canada’s  public  broadcasting  system  is  placed  in  jeopardy. 


8.  Here  are  some  possible  key  words  taken  from  the  thesis  statements  in  the  suggested  response  to 
question  7: 

a.  democracy  and  threatened 

b.  regulate  and  effectively 

c.  jeopardy 

Remember  that  you  can  vary  your  key  words  slightly.  For  example,  the  word  threatened  could  be 
changed  to  threat.  You  can  also  use  synonyms  in  some  situations. 

9.  Here  are  some  possible  topic  sentences  for  body  paragraphs  using  censorship  as  a key  word: 

• Children  are  particularly  vulnerable;  television  programs  should  be  censored  to  protect  young 
viewers  from  graphic  violence  and  sex. 

• Minority  groups  also  need  the  protection  of  censorship  so  that  they  won’t  become  targets  of 
racial,  cultural,  and  religious  attacks. 

10.  There  is  no  suggested  response  to  this  question.  Do  make  sure,  however,  that  you’ve  organized 
your  material  and  created  at  least  a rudimentary  outline  before  continuing  with  the  next  lesson. 

11.  There  is  no  suggested  response  to  this  question.  As  you  create  your  first  draft,  remember  that  the 
writing  process  is  recursive.  If,  as  you  write,  you  find  that  you  need  to  reorganize  your  outline,  do 
more  research,  or  limit  your  topic  more,  don’t  hesitate  to  go  back  to  earlier  stages  of  the  process 
and  do  what  you  have  to  to  produce  a good  first  draft. 

12.  a.  In  his  essay  “Man’s  Best  Friend,”  Sigmund  Schwartz  writes  this:  “Dogs  were  the  first  animals 

to  be  domesticated.  Without  dogs,  it  is  legitimate  to  wonder  whether  civilization  could  ever 
have  taken  place.”  (Remember  to  put  quotation  marks  around  the  titles  of  short  works  like 
essays,  poems,  and  short  stories.) 

b.  Hurry  up!  called  Trina.  “I  have  to  be  there  by  noon.”  (You  might  have  put  another 
exclamation  mark  after  the  word  noon  instead  of  a period.  This  would  depend  entirely  on 
whether  you  wanted  the  second  sentence  to  be  a simple  statement  or  an  exclamation.) 

c.  Mr.  Holgate  asked,  “Is  this  all  there  is?”  (Since  it’s  the  quoted  words  themselves  that  actually 
ask  a question,  the  question  mark  here  appears  within  the  closing  quotation  marks.) 

d.  Did  Marie  Antoinette  really  say,  “Let  them  eat  cake”?  (The  quoted  words  don’t  ask  a question; 
rather,  the  quotation  falls  within  a sentence  that  is  itself  a question.  In  this  case,  the  question  * 
mark  appears  outside  the  closing  quotation  marks.) 

e.  Leona  Samson  says  in  her  book  Time  Without  Worry  that  we  should  all  learn  to  forget  about 
tomorrow  and  live  for  today.  (No  quotation  marks  are  required  here.  The  titles  of  larger  works, 
like  books,  are  italicized  or  underlined  rather  than  put  inside  quotation  marks,  and  the 
statement  from  the  Samson  book  is  an  indirect  quotation.  As  such,  it  requires  no  punctuation.) 

f.  Stop!  shrieked  the  guard.  “No  one  is  allowed  here.” 


- 
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g.  Tamara  asked,  “Who  said,  ‘No  man  is  an  island’?”  (When  you  have  a quotation  within  a 
quotation,  use  single  quotation  marks  for  the  inside  quote.  In  the  case  of  this  sentence,  the 
original  quotation,  by  Tamara,  is  a question,  so  the  question  mark  goes  inside  the  double 
quotation  marks.  Since  the  quote  surrounded  by  single  marks  isn’t  a question,  the  question 
mark  goes  outside  the  single  marks.) 

h.  In  his  famous  essay,  Sigmund  Schwartz  goes  on  to  discuss  the  importance  of  the  early 
domestication  of  dogs: 

The  relationship  between  human  beings  and  dogs  is  a 
fundamental  one.  Long  before  horses,  pigs,  and  cattle— or  even 
goats  and  sheep— were  domesticated,  people  were  living  with 
dogs.  These  dogs  certainly  weren’t  pets  as  we  think  of  them  today, 
but  they  fulfilled  several  important  roles.  One  was  to  warn  of 
potentially  dangerous  intruders.  Another  was  to  defend  people 
from  predators.  A third  was  to  provide  a source  of  meat— 
especially  important  in  times  of  famine.  Eventually,  dogs  were  put 
to  work  dragging  or  carrying  loads  and  herding  livestock.  Only 
relatively  recently  in  human  history  have  dogs  been  thought  of  as 
they  are  today — as  pets,  as  companions,  and  as  friends. 

(Whenever  you  have  a lengthy  quotation  (five  lines  or  longer)  in  a paper,  don’t  use  quotation 
marks.  Rather,  set  if  off  in  a separate  paragraph  and  indent  on  both  sides.) 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  The  article  is  “The  Boys  in  the  Band”  by  David  Hayes.  This  article  was  published  in  National  Post 
Business  magazine  in  March  2002. 

2.  The  least  current  item  in  this  bibliography  is  the  videotape  from  the  National  Film  Board  entitled 
Still  Killing  Us  Softly. 

3.  It’s  always  important  to  know  how  current  your  information  is.  A date  for  an  interview  could  be 
significant  because  people’s  ideas  and  opinions  sometimes  change.  For  example,  an  interview  with 
a government  official  about  airport  security  before  September  11 , 2001 , might  contain  significantly 
different  information  from  an  interview  conducted  after  that  date. 

4.  Providing  the  website  URL  allows  anyone  interested  to  visit  this  website.  Whenever  possible,  a date 
showing  when  the  information  was  posted  should  also  be  included  in  the  bibliography. 
Unfortunately,  dates  aren’t  always  given  on  websites. 

5.  This  bibliography  suggests  that  the  writer  conducted  one  interview,  looked  at  a video,  used 
information  from  one  article,  read  several  books,  and  visited  at  least  one  website.  This  writer  has 
researched  the  topic  fairly  extensively  (although  bibliographies  for  more  complex  research  papers 
may  be  much  longer  than  this  one) . 


6.  a.  Presenting  a report  and  delivering  a speech  both  require  planning  and  practice  as  well  as  the 

use  of  effective  oral  skills  during  the  presentation.  Eye  contact,  vocal  expression,  and  body 
language  are  important  no  matter  what  type  of  oral  presentation  you’re  making. 

b.  Reports  are  generally  filled  with  information,  and  it’s  important  that  this  information  be 
conveyed  accurately  and  fully.  As  a result,  reports  are  usually  read.  Moreover,  it’s  the  usual 
practice  to  use  visual  aids  when  presenting  a report  to  an  audience  (for  example,  posters,  a TV 

and  VCR,  an  overhead  transparency,  or  a computer  and  screen). 

7.  a.  You’d  likely  highlight  your  main  points  on  your  visual  material.  Some  speakers  display  an 

outline  of  their  complete  presentation.  Graphs,  diagrams,  and  summaries  are  also  frequently 
displayed  visually. 

b.  To  be  effective,  visual  materials  must  be  visible  to  everyone  in  the  audience.  Make  sure  they’re 
clear  and  easy  to  understand.  Whenever  possible,  test  equipment  before  a presentation  to  be 
sure  that  it’s  working  and  that  everyone  can  read  the  display. 

8.  Here  are  a few  things  you  might  have  thought  of: 

• Set  up  the  projector,  if  possible,  so  that  everyone  can  see  the  display  clearly.  Try  not  to 
position  the  lens  so  that  it  blocks  anyone’s  line  of  sight,  and  move  the  projector  far  enough 
away  from  the  screen  to  project  a large  image. 

Remember  that  the  fan  in  an  overhead  makes  a noise.  Don’t  leave  it  running  while  you’re 
speaking  when  it’s  no  longer  necessary  to  cool  the  bulb  down. 

• Overhead  bulbs  have  a habit  of  burning  out  at  the  worst  possible  time.  Be  sure  you  have  a 
spare  and  that  you  know  how  to  replace  it. 

• As  with  any  piece  of  equipment,  test  it  to  see  that  it  works.  Be  sure  it’s  plugged  in. 

• Be  prepared  to  make  your  presentation  even  if  the  projector  lets  you  down.  If  it’s  at  all 
possible,  never  depend  entirely  on  a piece  of  electronic  equipment. 

Did  you  think  of  anything  else? 

9.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  When  the  subject  of  an  interview  is  an  important  primary  source  of 
information,  you  might  want  to  share  that  person’s  knowledge  or  experience  with  the  audience  by 
playing  part  of  the  recorded  interview.  In  some  instances,  you  might  want  to  record  members  of  a 
group  working  on  a project  and  use  this  recording  to  clarify  a concept  in  a report.  Since  audio 
recordings  are  usually  harder  for  an  audience  to  follow  than  visual  materials,  it’s  probably  wise  to 
play  only  a short  excerpt  of  an  audio  recording.  You  should  also  be  sure  that  the  recording  is  clear 
so  that  everyone  in  the  audience  will  be  able  to  understand  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  special  situations  where  an  audio  recording  would  be  the  central  part  of  a 
report.  A presentation  on  bird  songs  of  Alberta,  for  instance,  would  be  pretty  weak  without  a good 
audio  component. 


The  Unknown  Citizen 


W.  H.  Auden 


( To  JS/07/M/378  This  Marble  Monument  Is 
Erected  by  the  State) 

He  was  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  be 
One  against  whom  there  was  no  official 
complaint. 

And  all  the  reports  on  his  conduct  agree 
That,  in  the  modern  sense  of  an  old-fashioned 
word,  he  was  a saint, 

For  in  everything  he  did  he  served  the  Greater 
Community. 

Except  for  the  War  till  the  day  he  retired 
He  worked  in  a factory  and  never  got  fired, 

But  satisfied  his  employers.  Fudge  Motors  Inc. 
Yet  he  wasn’t  a scab  or  odd  in  his  views, 

For  his  Union  reports  that  he  paid  his  dues, 

(Our  report  on  his  Union  shows  it  was  sound) 
And  our  Social  Psychology  workers  found 
That  he  was  popular  with  his  mates  and  liked  a 
drink. 

The  Press  are  convinced  that  he  bought  a paper 
every  day 

And  that  his  reactions  to  advertisements  were 
normal  in  every  way. 

Policies  taken  out  in  his  name  proved  that  he 


was  fully  insured, 

And  his  Health-card  shows  he  was  once  in 
hospital  but  left  it  cured. 

Both  Producers  Research  and  High-Grade  Living 
declare 

He  was  fully  sensible  to  the  advantages  of  the 
Installment  Plan 

And  had  everything  necessary  to  the  Modern 
Man, 

A phonograph,  a radio,  a car  and  a frigidaire. 

Our  researchers  into  Public  Opinion  are  content 

That  he  held  the  proper  opinions  for  the  time  of 
year; 

When  there  was  peace,  he  was  for  peace;  when 
there  was  war,  he  went. 

He  was  married  and  added  five  children  to  the 
population. 

Which  our  Eugenist  says  was  the  right  number 
for  a parent  of  his  generation. 

And  our  teachers  report  that  he  never  interfered 
with  their  education. 

Was  he  free?  Was  he  happy?  The  question  is 
absurd: 

Had  anything  been  wrong,  we  should  certainly 
have  heard. 


W.  H.  Auden,  “The  Unknown  Citizen,”  in  Collected  Poems  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  n.d.).  Reproduced  by  permission. 


People  as  Products 


Jean  Kilbonme 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE:  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  mass  media  is  to  sell  audiences  to 
advertisers.  We  are  the  product.  Although 
people  are  much  more  sophisticated  about 
advertising  now  than  even  a few  years  ago,  most 
are  still  shocked  to  learn  this. 

Magazines,  newspapers,  and  radio  and 
television  programs  round  us  up,  rather  like  cattle, 
and  producers  and  publishers  then  sell  us  to 
advertisers,  usually  through  ads  placed  in 
advertising  and  industry  publications.  “The  people 
you  want,  we’ve  got  all  wrapped  up  for  you,” 
declared  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  an  ad  placed  in 
Advertising  Age,  which  pictures  several  people,  all 
neatly  boxed  according  to  income  level. 

Although  we  like  to  think  of  advertising  as 
unimportant,  it  is  in  fact  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  mass  media.  It  is  the  point.  Advertising 
supports  more  than  60  percent  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  production  and  almost  100  percent  of 
the  electronic  media.  Over  $40  billion  a year  in  ad 
revenue  is  generated  for  television  and  radio,  and 
over  $30  billion  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 
As  one  ABC  executive  said,  “The  network  is  paying 
affiliates  to  carry  network  commercials,  not 
programs.  What  we  are  is  a distribution  system 
for  Procter  & Gamble.”  And  the  CEO  of  CBS  said, 
“We’re  here  to  serve  advertisers.  That’s  our  raison 
d’etre.  ” 

The  media  know  that  television  and  radio 
programs  are  simply  fillers  for  the  space  between 
commercials.  They  know  that  the  programs  that 
succeed  are  the  ones  that  deliver  the  highest 
number  of  people  to  the  advertisers.  But  not  just 
any  people.  Advertisers  are  interested  in  white 
people  aged  18  to  49  who  live  in  or  near  a city.  Dr. 
Quinn,  Medicine  Woman,  a program  that  was  No. 
1 in  its  time  slot  and  immensely  popular  with  older, 
more  rural  viewers,  was  canceled  in  1998  because 
it  couldn’t  command  the  higher  advertising  rates 
paid  for  younger,  richer  audiences. 

This  is  not  new:  The  Daily  Herald,  a British 
newspaper  with  47  million  readers,  double  the 
combined  readership  of  the  Times,  Financial 
Times,  Guardian  and  Telegraph,  folded  in  the  1960s 


because  its  readers  were  mostly  elderly  and 
working  class  and  had  little  appeal  to  advertisers. 

The  target  audience  that  appeals  to  advertisers 
is  becoming  more  narrow  all  the  time.  According 
to  Dean  Valentine,  the  head  of  Viacom’s  UPN,  most 
networks  have  abandoned  the  middle  class  and 
want  “very  chic  shows  that  talk  to  affluent,  urban, 
unmarried,  huge-disposable-income  18-to-34-year- 
olds  because  the  theory  is,  from  advertisers,  that 
the  earlier  you  get  them,  the  sooner  you  imprint 
the  brand  name.” 

“Tripod  Delivers  Gen-X,”  proclaims  a website/ 
magazine’s  sinister  ad,  featuring  a delivery  man 
carrying  a corpselike  consumer  wrapped  from  neck 
to  toe  in  brown  paper.  Several  other  such 
“deliveries”  are  propped  up  in  the  truck.  An  ad  for 
the  newspaper  USA  Today  offers  the  consumer’s 
eye  between  a knife  and  a fork  and  says,  “12  Million 
Served  Daily.”  The  ad  explains,  “Nearly  six  million 
influential  readers  with  both  eyes  ingesting  your 
message.  Every  day.”  There  is  no  humanity,  no 
individuality  in  this  ad  or  others  like  it — people 
are  simply  products  sold  to  advertisers,  of  value 
only  as  potential  consumers. 

Newspapers  are  more  in  the  business  of  selling 
audiences  than  in  the  business  of  giving  people 
news,  especially  as  more  and  more  newspapers 
are  owned  by  fewer  and  fewer  chains.  They  exist 
primarily  to  support  local  advertisers,  such  as  car 
dealers,  realtors  and  department  store  owners. 

Once  we  begin  to  count,  we  see  that  magazines 
are  essentially  catalogs  of  goods,  with  less  than 
half  of  their  pages  devoted  to  editorial  content  (and 
much  of  that  in  the  service  of  the  advertisers).  An 
ad  for  a custom  publishing  company  in  Advertising 
Age  promises,  “The  next  hot  magazine  could  be 
the  one  we  create  exclusively  for  your  product.” 
And,  in  fact,  there  are  magazines  for  everyone  from 
dirt-bike  riders  to  knitters  to  mercenary  soldiers, 
from  Beer  Connoisseur  to  Cigar  Aficionado.  There 
are  plenty  of  magazines  for  the  wealthy,  such  as 
Coastal  Living,  “for  people  who  live  or  vacation 
on  the  coast.”  Barron’s  advertises  itself  as  a way 
to  “reach  faster  cars,  bigger  houses  and  longer 
prenuptial  agreements”  and  promises  a readership 
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with  an  average  household  net  worth  of  over  a 
million. 

The  Internet  advertisers  target  the  wealthy  too, 
of  course.  Not  surprisingly,  there  are  no  magazines 
or  Internet  sites  or  television  programs  for  the 
poor.  They  might  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
magazines  or  computers,  but,  more  importantly, 
they  are  of  little  use  to  advertisers.1 


1 Jean  Kilbourne,  “People  as  Products,”  in  Can’t  Buy  My  Love:  How  Advertising  Changes  the  Way  We  Think  and  Feel  (New  York:  Touchstone, 
2000) . Reproduced  by  permission  of  Simon  & Schuster,  Inc. 


The  Great  Video  Pacifier 


Meghan  Cox  Gurdon 


Last  spring,  my  husband  and  I loaded  our  three 
children  into  the  car  and  drove  off  to  see 
friends  in  the  United  States.  Over  the  course 
of  a week,  we  visited  half  a dozen  households, 
each  with  children  of  its  own.  And  I found  myself 
struck,  again  and  again,  by  the  frequency  with 
which  we  modern  parents  use  television  to  silence 
young  children. 

Get  a couple  of  families  together,  and  when 
noise  from  the  kids  rises  too  much,  on  goes  the 
video  and  all  is  gratifying  silence  until  the  credits 
roll.  It’s  like  throwing  a blanket  over  a noisy 
parakeet’s  cage:  With  one  motion,  the  parakeet’s 
stimulating  surroundings  vanish  and  its  squawking 
instantly  subsides.  Hit  the  “play”  button  and  the 
same  thing  happens.  Children  might  be  wrestling 
or  running  around,  but  let  that  mesmerizing  box 
light  up  and  they’ll  stop  to  stare  at  the  screen. 
Nearby,  the  adults  smile  as  the  caterwauling  ceases: 
“Phew!  That’s  better.” 

The  video  has  become  a member  of  every 
family  I know.  Need  to  finish  a project  on  a Sunday 
afternoon?  Popping  a video  buys  you  an  hour  or 
two.  Often  my  children  go  to  play  in  someone’s 
basement  rec  room,  and  a video  is  on  from  the 
time  they  arrive  until  they  leave. 

Guilty  as  I am  myself,  I find  promiscuous  use 
of  this  sedative  disquieting.  Children  don’t  stand 
a chance  against  videos.  No  matter  how 
imaginative  or  independent  they  may  be,  or  how 
much  they  may  like  playing  with  visiting  friends, 
they  cannot  escape  the  stupefying  effects  of  the 
box.  Child-development  expert  Gloria  DeGaetano 
attributes  this  to  the  brain’s  “orienting  response,” 
a reaction  discovered  by  Pavlov  early  in  the  last 
century.  “We  humans  are  programmed  to  look  at 
abrupt  changes  in  our  visual  field,”  she  writes. 
“It’s  part  of  our  survival  mechanism.  The  colourful, 
quick  images  on  TV  are  difficult  to  resist.” 


Years  ago,  I read  in  a newspaper  about  a study 
that  found  if  people  can  choose  between  watching 
a lecturer  behind  a podium  and  a video  projection 
of  that  same  lecturer,  they’ll  gaze  at  the  screen. 
The  TV  trumps  real  life  every  time. 

The  coming  thing  is  to  have  a TV  in  the  car. 
Friends  assure  me  this  ensures  blissfully  pacific 
children  on  long  journeys.  On  our  way  back  to 
Toronto  recently,  I spotted  two  different  fathers 
from  our  motel  carrying  sets  to  their  minivans.  I’ll 
bet  those  parents  had  a pleasant  drive:  no  nagging 
questions  (“When  are  we  going  to  be  there?”),  no 
tedious  games,  and  lots  of  adult  conversation  of 
the  kind  so  difficult  to  have  when  the  little  mutts 
are  making  a racket. 

And  yet,  I suspect  there  is  a cost  for  obliterating 
a child’s  surroundings  to  keep  him  quiet.  Any  shot 
at  imaginative  play  disappears  beneath  a deluge 
of  prepackaged,  mass-market,  focus-group-tested 
images.  With  a TV  in  the  SUV,  they  won’t  even  be 
able  to  stare  dully  out  at  the  unfurling  highway. 
Instead,  it’ll  be  another  session  of  A Bug’s  Life. 

They’ll  love  it,  of  course.  No  child  enjoys  a 
monotonous  car  ride.  But  I’ve  read  of  childhood- 
development  experts  who  say  children  need  to  be 
bored  sometimes  if  they’re  to  develop  a rich 
imagination  and,  as  adults,  a satisfying  interior  life. 

When  Pavlov  was  ringing  his  bell  to  make  dogs 
come  running,  parents  didn’t  have  videotape  to 
make  the  children  pipe  down.  When  visitors  came, 
older  children  were  expected  to  keep  the  young 
ones  in  order — by  taking  them  outside  or  reading 
to  them  or  organizing  a quiet  game.  It  was 
unthinkable  even  in  our  parents’  time  for  children 
to  disrupt  an  adult  gathering.  Today,  of  course,  we 
need  not  require  such  scrupulous  obedience  from 
children  because  we  have  the  great  animated 
soother.  I fear  our  children  are  the  poorer  for  it.1 


1 Meghan  Cox  Gurdon.  “The  Great  Video  Pacifier”  in  Reader's  Digest,  March  2002,  43-44.  Reproduced  with  permission  of  the  National  Post 
and  Reader’s  Digest. 
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My  Very  Good  Dear  Friends  . . . 

Chief  Dan  George 


Was  it  only  yesterday  that  men  sailed 
around  the  moon  . . . and  can  they  now 
stand  up  on  its  barren  surface?  You  and 
I marvel  that  man  should  travel  so  far  and  so  fast 
. . . Yet,  if  they  have  travelled  far  then  I have 
travelled  farther  . . . and  if  they  have  travelled  fast, 
then  I faster  ...  for  I was  born  a thousand  years 
ago  . . . born  in  a culture  of  bows  and  arrows.  But 
within  the  span  of  half  a lifetime  I was  flung  across 
the  ages  to  the  culture  of  the  atom  bomb  . . . And 
i from  bows  and  arrows  to  atom  bombs  is  a distance 
far  beyond  a flight  to  the  moon. 

I was  born  in  an  age  that  loved  the  things  of 
nature  and  gave  them  beautiful  names  like  Tes- 
1 wall-u-wit  instead  of  dried-up  names  like  Stanley 
Park. 

I was  born  when  people  loved  all  nature  and 
spoke  to  it  as  though  it  had  a soul  ...  I can 
' remember  going  up  Indian  River  with  my  father 
when  I was  very  young  ...  I can  remember  him 
watching  the  sun  light  fires  on  Mount  Pay-nay- 
nay  as  it  rose  above  its  peak.  I can  remember  him 
singing  his  thanks  to  it  as  he  often  did  . . . singing 
the  Indian  word  “thanks  ...”  so  very,  very  softly. 

And  then  the  people  came  . . . more  and  more 
people  came  . . . like  a crushing  rushing  wave  they 
came  . . . hurling  the  years  aside! ! . . . and  suddenly 
I found  myself  a young  man  in  the  midst  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

I found  myself  and  my  people  adrift  in  this 
new  age  . . . but  not  a part  of  it. 

Engulfed  by  its  rushing  tide,  but  only  as  a 
captive  eddy  . . . going  round  and  round  ...  on 
little  reserves,  on  plots  of  land  we  floated  in  a kind 
of  grey  unreality  . . . ashamed  of  our  culture  which 
you  ridiculed  . . . unsure  of  who  we  were  or  where 
we  were  going  . . . uncertain  of  our  grip  on  the 
present  . . . weak  in  our  hope  of  the  future  . . . 
And  that  is  pretty  well  where  we  stand  today. 

I had  a glimpse  of  something  better  than  this. 
For  a few  brief  years  I knew  my  people  when  we 
lived  the  old  life  ...  I knew  them  when  there  was 
still  a dignity  in  our  lives  and  a feeling  of  worth  in 
our  outlook.  I knew  them  when  there  was 
unspoken  confidence  in  the  home  and  a certain 


knowledge  of  the  path  we  walked  upon.  But  we 
were  living  on  the  dying  energy  of  a dying  culture 
. . . a culture  that  was  slowly  losing  its  forward 
thrust. 

I think  it  was  the  suddenness  of  it  all  that  hurt 
us  so.  We  did  not  have  time  to  adjust  to  the  startling 
upheaval  around  us.  We  seemed  to  have  lost  what 
we  had  without  a replacement  for  it.  We  did  not 
have  time  to  take  our  twentieth-century  progress 
and  eat  it  little  by  little  and  digest  it.  It  was  forced 
feeding  from  the  start  and  our  stomachs  turned 
sick  and  we  vomited. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  without 
moorings?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  like  to  live  in 
surroundings  that  are  ugly  and  everywhere  you 
look  you  see  ugly  things  . . . strange  things  . . . 
strange  and  ugly  things?  It  depresses  man,  for  man 
must  be  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  if  his  soul  is 
to  grow. 

What  did  we  see  in  the  new  surroundings  you 
brought  us?  Laughing  faces,  pitying  faces,  sneering 
faces,  conniving  faces.  Faces  that  ridiculed,  faces 
that  stole  from  us.  It  is  no  wonder  we  turned  to 
the  only  people  who  did  not  steal  and  who  did  not 
sneer,  who  came  with  love.  They  were  the 
missionaries  and  they  came  with  love  and  I for 
one  will  ever  return  that  love. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  like  to  feel  you  are  of 
no  value  to  society  and  those  around  you?  To  know 
that  people  came  to  help  you  but  not  to  work  with 
you  for  you  knew  that  they  knew  you  had  nothing 
to  offer  . . . ? 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  like  to  have  your  race 
belittled  and  to  come  to  learn  that  you  are  only  a 
burden  to  the  country?  Maybe  we  did  not  have  the 
skills  to  make  a meaningful  contribution,  but  no 
one  would  wait  for  us  to  catch  up.  We  were  shoved 
aside  because  they  thought  we  were  dumb  and 
could  never  learn. 

What  is  it  like  to  be  without  pride  in  your  race, 
pride  in  your  family,  pride  and  confidence  in 
yourself?  What  is  it  like?  You  don’t  know  for  you 
never  tasted  its  bitterness. 

I shall  tell  you  what  it  is  like.  It  is  like  not  caring 
about  tomorrow  for  what  does  tomorrow  matter. 


It  is  like  having  a reserve  that  looks  like  a junk 
yard  because  the  beauty  in  the  soul  is  dead  and 
why  should  the  soul  express  an  external  beauty 
that  does  not  match  it?  It  is  like  getting  drunk  for  a 
few  brief  moments,  an  escape  from  ugly  reality, 
and  feeling  a sense  of  importance.  It  is  most  of  all 
like  awaking  next  morning  to  the  guilt  of  betrayal. 
For  the  alcohol  did  not  fill  the  emptiness  but  only 
dug  it  deeper. 

And  now  you  hold  out  your  hand  and  you 
beckon  to  me  to  come  across  the  street  . . . come 
and  integrate  you  say  . . . But  how  can  I come?  I 
am  naked  and  ashamed.  How  can  I come  in 
dignity?  I have  no  presents  ...  I have  no  gifts. 
What  is  there  in  my  culture  you  value?  . . . My 
poor  treasure  you  can  only  scorn.  Am  I then  to 
come  as  a beggar  and  receive  all  from  your 
omnipotent  hand?  Somehow  I must  wait ...  I must 
delay.  I must  find  myself.  I must  find  my  treasure. 
I must  wait  until  you  want  something  of  me  . . . 
until  you  need  something  that  is  me.  Then  I can 
raise  my  head  and  say  to  my  wife  and  family  . . . 
listen  . . . they  are  calling  . . . they  need  me  ...  I 
must  go  . . . 

Then  I can  walk  across  the  street  and  I will 
hold  my  head  high  for  I will  meet  you  as  an  equal. 
I will  not  scorn  you  for  your  demeaning  gifts  and 
you  will  not  receive  me  in  pity.  Pity  I can  do 
without;  my  manhood  I cannot. 

I can  only  come  as  Chief  Capilano  came  to 
Captain  Vancouver  ...  as  one  sure  of  his  authority 
. . . certain  of  his  worth  . . . master  of  his  house 
and  leader  of  his  people.  I shall  not  come  as  a 
cringing  object  of  your  pity.  I shall  come  in  dignity 
or  I shall  not  come  at  all. 

You  talk  big  words  of  integration  in  the  schools. 
Does  it  really  exist?  Can  we  talk  of  integration  until 
there  is  social  integration?  Unless  there  is 
integration  of  hearts  and  minds  you  have  only  a 
physical  presence  . . . and  the  walls  are  as  high  as 
the  mountain  range. 

Come  with  me  to  the  playgrounds  of  an 
integrated  high  school  . . . see  how  level  and  flat 
and  ugly  the  black  top  is  . . . But  look  . . . now  it  is 
recess  time  ...  the  students  pour  through  the  doors 
. . . soon  over  here  is  a group  of  white  students 


. . . and  see  . . . over  there  near  a fence  ...  a group 
of  native  students  . . . and  look  again  . . . the  black 
is  no  longer  level  . . . mountain  ranges  rising 
. . .valleys  falling... and  a great  chasm  seems  to  be 
opening  up  between  the  two  groups  . . . yours  and 
mine  . . . and  no  one  seems  capable  of  crossing 
over.  But  wait  . . . Soon  the  bell  will  ring  and  the 
students  will  leave  the  play  yard.  Integration  has 
moved  indoors.  There  isn’t  much  room  in  a 
classroom  to  dig  chasms  so  there  are  only  little 
ones  there  . . . only  little  ones  ...  for  we  won’t 
allow  big  ones  ...  at  least,  not  right  under  our 
noses  ...  so  we  will  cover  it  all  over  with  black 
top  . . . cold  . . . black  . . . flat  . . . and  full  of 
ugliness  in  its  sameness. 

I know  you  must  by  saying  . . . tell  us  what  do 
you  want.  What  do  we  want?  We  want  first  of  all 
to  be  respected  and  to  feel  we  are  people  of  worth. 
We  want  an  equal  opportunity  to  succeed  in  life 
. . . but  we  cannot  succeed  on  your  terms  ...  we 
cannot  raise  ourselves  on  your  norms.  We  need 
specialized  help  in  education  . . . specialized  help 
in  the  formative  years  . . . special  courses  in 
English.  We  need  guidance  counselling  ...  we 
need  equal  job  opportunities  for  graduates, 
otherwise  our  students  will  lose  courage  and  ask 
what  is  the  use  of  it  all. 

Let  no  one  forget  it  ...  we  are  a people  with 
special  rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  promises  and 
treaties.  We  do  not  beg  for  these  rights,  nor  do  we 
thank  you  ...  we  do  not  thank  you  for  them 
because  we  paid  for  them  . . . and,  God  help  us, 
the  price  we  paid  was  exorbitant.  We  paid  for  them 
with  our  culture,  our  dignity,  and  self-respect.  We 
paid  and  paid  and  paid  until  we  became  a beaten 
race,  poverty-stricken  and  conquered. 

But  you  have  been  kind  to  listen  to  me  and  I 
know  that  in  your  heart  you  wished  you  could  help. 
I wonder  if  there  is  much  you  can  do  and  yet  I 
believe  there  is  a lot  you  can  do  . . . when  you 
meet  my  children  in  your  classroom,  respect  each 
one  for  what  he  is  ...  a child  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  and  your  brother.  Maybe  it  all  boils  down 
to  that. 

And  now  it  is  the  end.  May  I say  thanks  to  you 
for  the  warmth  of  your  understanding.1 


1 Chief  Dan  George,  "My  Very  Good  Dear  Friends  . . .”  in  The  Only  Good  Indian:  Essays  by  Canadian  Indians,  ed.  Waubageshis  (Toronto: 
New  Press,  1970).  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Estate  of  Chief  Dan  George. 
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